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MAY  A  NEW  ERA  OF  ALL  ROUND  PROGRESS  IN  TOTAL  REHABILITATION, 


INTEGRATION  AND  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THE  DISABLED  DAWN  ! 

MAY  GOD  ALMIGHTY  GUIDE  OUR  PARLIAMENTARIANS,  LEGISLATORS 
AND  ADMINISTRATORS  TO  WORK  FOR  PROMOTING  THEIR  REHABILITATION 

AND  ECONOMIC  RESETTLEMENT  ! 

MAY  HE  GUIDE  US  ALL  TO  DO  OUR  MITE  FOR  GIVING  THEM  EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITIES,  SHOWING  THEM  OUR  SOLIDARITY  AND  SUPPORT  AND 
ENABLING  THEM  TO  FULLY  PARTICIPATE  IN  NORMAL  CULTURAL  AND 
SOCIAL  LIFE  !  MAY  THEY  ENJOY  THE  GOOD  THINGS  OF  LIFE  AND 

SATISFYING  AND  CREATIVE  WORK  ! 


AMEN  ! 
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FOREWORD 


My  heartiest  congratulations  to  the 
Rehabilitation.  Training  and  Employment 
Committee  of  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  for  publishing  this 
excellent  hand-book. 

It  is  a  worthy  contribution  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  laudable  objectives  of  the 
International  Year  of  Disabled  Persons, 
1981  namely  to  make  available  to  the 
disabled  opportunities  for  suitable  work 
and  to  ensure  their  full  integration  in 
society.  It  is  apt  that  the  hand-book  is 
dedicated  to  the  450  million  disabled 
persons  in  the  world. 

The  hand-book  provides  excellent 
guidelines  to  National  and  State  level 
Employment  Committees  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  employing  the  blind.  The  economic 
resettlement  of  the  rural  blind,  the  blind 
with  multiple  handicaps,  the  home-bound 
blind  and  the  blind  women  need  our 
consideration  on  top  priority  basis. 


The  publication  would  serve  as  a 
useful  text  for  Training  Courses  for  Place¬ 
ment  Officers.  Every  Placement  Officer 
should  study  the  book  carefully  so  as  to 
widen  his  horizons  and  look  out  for  new, 
varied  and  interesting  avenues  of  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  trained  blind. 

The  hand-book  would  assist  Govern¬ 
ment  Ministries,  Departments  and  Staff  of 
Government  run  Employment  Exchanges 
for  the  Disabled  in  planning  and  promot¬ 
ing  the  placement  of  trained  disabled. 


A  special  feature  of  the  hand-book  is 
the  illustrative  list  of  jobs  in  which  the 


blind  could  be  gainfully  employed,  attached 
to  most  Chapters.  This  greatly  increases 
the  utility  of  the  book. 

During  my  global  tours,  I  was  greatly 
impressed  with  the  tremendous  all  round 
progress  made  in  the  rehabilitation,  voca¬ 
tional  training  and  employment  of  the 
blind  in  India.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
conditions  in  the  Third  World  countries 
are  nearly  similar.  A  study  of  the  hand¬ 
book  would  greatly  assist  them  in  planning 
their  employment  services  for  the  blind. 

In  my  opinion,  all  countries  -  particu¬ 
larly  the  Third  World  countries  -  should 
give  top  priority  to  disability  prevention 
and  the  rehabilitation,  training  and  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  blind.  It  is  imperative  that 
Legislation  is  enacted,  mass  media  campaigns 
undertaken  and  measures  for  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  disabled  form  integral  parts  of 
National  Planning.  Training  of  Profession¬ 
als  and  Specialists  should  be  given  priority. 
All  barriers  and  discriminatory  practices 
should  be  removed. 

The  Rehabilitation,  Training  and 
Employment  Committee  of  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
deserves  our  gratitude  for  distributing  this 
hand-book  to  developing  countries  free  of 
all  costs. 

The  author  has  some  35  years  of 
experience  in  planning  and  developing  work 
for  the  blind  in  his  country.  His  interna¬ 
tional  experience  is  also  considerable.  His 
views  and  recommendations  are  most  prac¬ 
tical  and  deserve  the  careful  consideration 
of  Governments  and  Voluntary  Agencies. 
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It  is  my  sincerest  hope  that  the 


On  behalf  of  the  World  Council  for 


International  Year  of  Disabled  Persons,  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  I  congratulate 
1981  will  usher  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  Captain  H.  J.  M.  Desai  on  doing  a  difficult 

of  ample  employment  opportunities  for  the  job  exceedingly  well.  I  also  take  this 

blind  and  for  the  economic  resettlement  of  opportunity  of  wishing  all  my  blind  brothers 
the  rural,  bome-bound,  muliply  handicapped  and  sisters  rewarding  work,  providing  them 
blind  and  the  blind  women.  with  job  satisfaction  and  a  decent  livelihood. 


SAO  PAULO,  BRAZIL. 


DORINA  DE  GOUVEA  NOWILL 


15th  October,  1981 


President 

World  Council  For  The  Welfare  Of  The  Blind 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  OF  DISABLED  PERSONS,  1981 

By 

VIJAY  M.  MERCHANT 
President 

National  Association  For  The  Blind,  India. 


My  heartiest  congratulations  to  the 
Representative  of  the  Libyan  Arab 
Jamahiriya  at  whose  instance  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  proclaimed 
1981  as  the  International  Year  of  Disabled 
Persons.  All  credit  to  him. 

IYDP,  1981  has  already  brought  about 
tremendous  global  awakening  and  interest 
in  all  problems  of  the  disabled.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  planning  and  more  energetic 
implementation  of  National  Plans  and 
Projects  has  started.  National  and  Inter¬ 
national  efforts  on  a  massive  scale  are  also 
initiated  to  provide  equality  of  opportunities 
to  the  disabled  and  to  ensure  their  full 
participation  in  the  life  of  the  community. 

In  keeping  with  the  apt  logo  for  IYDP 
1981  viz.  two  people  holding  hands  in 
solidarity  and  support  of  each  other  in  a 
position  of  equality,  we  all  must  strive  for 
the  enjoyment  by  the  disabled  of  all  basic 
rights  and  opportunities  in  life. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  make  the  full 
range  of  social,  economic  and  cultural 
activities  and  all  fundamental  human  rights, 
including  the  right  to  enjoy  a  decent  nor¬ 
mal  life,  accessible  to  the  disabled, 
including  those  living  in  rural  areas,  the 
disbled  with  multiple  handicaps  and  the 
disabled  women. 

Whereas  disability  prevention  should 
receive  the  top-most  priority,  vocational 


rehabilitation,  training  and  employment  of 
the  disabled  should  also  receive  the  fullest 
support  —  both  of  the  State  and  of  the 
community.  All  measures  for  promoting 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled,  including 
measures  enabling  the  disabled  to  become 
as  self  reliant  as  possible,  should  form  an 
integral  part  of  all  national  planning. 

From  my  personal  experience,  I  know 
that  what  mainly  concerns  the  disabled  is 
their  employment  and  socio-economic  re¬ 
settlement.  It  is  imperative  that  we  do 
everything  possible  to  ensure  that  every 
disabled  person  who  wishes  to  work  gets 
employment.  We  must  train  adequate 
number  of  Employment  and  Placement 
Officers  for  all  categories  of  the  disabled 
to  further  this  laudable  objective. 

* 

Capt.  H.J.M.  Desai,  who  founded  the 
National  Association  For  the  Blind  on  the 
19th  January  1952  and  who  has  ever  since 
been  working  as  its  Honorary  Secretary 
General,  has  acquired  a  wealth  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  planning  and  developing  vocational 
rehabilitation,  training  and  employment 
of  the  blind  in  India.  His  experience 
would  be  of  immense  help  and  provide 
excellent  guidance  to  Employment  and 
Placement  Officers  and  Voluntary  Agencies 
who  would  mainly  be  shouldering  the 
major  responsibility  of  accelerating  the 
pace  of  employment  and  economic  resettle¬ 
ment  of  the  disabled  in  the  years  to  come. 


Ill 


1  am  happy  that  India  has  been  able 
to  contribute  this  hand-book  to  further 
the  objectives  of  IYDP,  1981.  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  the  Third  World 
countries  would  find  the  hand-book  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  in  promoting  new  services 
leading  to  accelerated  employment  and 
economic  resettlement  of  the  disabled, 
including  the  blind. 

I  foresee  tremendous  all  round  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  growth  in  the  field  of 
employment  and  economic  resettlement  of 


the  disabled  in  the  next  two  or  three 
decades 

I  would,  therefore,  urge  my  dear  dis¬ 
abled  friends  to  fully  prepare  themeselves 
for  the  tremendous  opportunities  ahead. 
They  have  my  very  best  wishes  for  satis¬ 
fying  and  rewarding  work  and  for  all 
happiness  and  a  decent  and  enjoyable  life. 
May  IYDP,  1981  usher  in  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  of  full  participation,  equality  of 
opportunities,  integration  in  society  and  a 
decent  and  enjoyable  life.  Amen  ! 


15th,  September,  1981. 
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PREFACE  BY  THE  AUTHOR 


To-day,  a  very  vast  majority  of  the 
disabled — including  the  blind — living  in  the 
developing  countries  are — for  a  variety  of 
reasons — denied  opportunities  of  gainful 
employment  and  economic  resettlement. 

When,  therefore,  I  was  requested  at 
the  Antwerp  Meeting  of  the  Rehabilitation, 
Training  and  Employment  Committee  of 
the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  to  prepare  a  hand-book  on  “Planning 
Employment  Services  For  The  Blind  in 
The  Developing  Countries”.  I  saw  in  the 
assignment  both  a  challenge  and  a 
responsibility. 

In  this  hand-book,  I  have  attempted 
broadly  to  describe  the  different  avenues 
of  employing  the  blind  successfully  used  in 
several  progessive— and  even  in  some 
developing — countries.  At  the  end  of 
some  of  the  Chapters,  illustrative — but  not 
exhaustive— lists  of  jobs  at  which  the  blind 
have  been  gainfully  employed  has  been 
added. 

The  level  of  social  and  economic 
development  reached  in  each  of  the  deve¬ 
loping  countries,  their  problems  and  their 
resources — including  financial  resources 
available — would  vary  from  country  to 
country.  Each  country  has  to  develop 
the  avenues  most  suited  to  its  economy, 
resources,  local  conditions  and  needs. 

“A  wise  man  will  make  more  oppor¬ 
tunities  than  he  finds”  said  Lord  Bacon. 
A  good  Placement  Officer  must  create 
more  “opportunities”  by  his  imagination 
and  ingenuity  before  he  succeeds  in  finding 
congenial  and  remunerative  placements,  in 


large  numbers,  for  his  clients. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  hand-book 
would  provide  useful  guidelines  not  only 
to  Placement  Officers  in  developing  countries 
but  also  to  Government  Officials -particu¬ 
larly  those  from  Employment  Exchanges 
for  the  Handicapped — and  Administrators 
of  Voluntary  National  and  State  Level 
Agencies  entrusted  with  the  responsibility 
of  organising  Placement  Services  for  the 
Blind.  An  insight  and  understanding  of 
the  problems  involved  and  the  various 
alternatives  available  would  make  their 
task  easier. 

What  is  stated  in  this  hand-book  is — 
with  adaptations — applicable  to  several 
other  categories  of  the  disabled.  I  do 
hope  the  Agencies  working  for  other  cate¬ 
gories  of  the  disabled  would  also  benefit 
from  the  broad  guidelines  given  in  this 
hand-book. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  numerous 
difficulties  obtaining  in  developing  countries 
in  accelerating  the  pace  of  placement  of 
the  blind.  In  this  hand-book,  I  am  not 
attempting  to  minimise  the  difficulties.  But 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  a  dynamic 
rehabilitation  programme  must  lead  to 
congenial  and  remunerative  employment 
and  economic  resettlement  of  the  blind. 
Without  that,  rehabilitation  is  not  total. 

If  Placement  Officers  work  with 
missionary  zeal  and  spirit,  with  selfless 
devotion  and  dedication  and  as  crusaders 
for  a  worthy  cause,  they  would — and 
must— succeed  in  their  difficult  tasks. 
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The  world  owes  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  pioneers  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  blind.  Though  they  started 
with  brooms,  brushes  and  baskets,  the 
blind  can,  to-day,  produce  highly  sophisti¬ 
cated  items  including  parts  of  aircrafts 
and  sputniks  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
Chapters  that  follow. 

The  author  is  deeply  grateful  to  all 
friends  who  have  assisted  in  numerous 
ways. 


“No  man  stands  so  high  as  when  he 
stops  to  lift  another”  says  a  popular 
saying.  May  the  Placement  Officers  in  the 
developing  countries  stand  high,  lifting 
trained  blind  persons  and  successfully 
settling  them  in  gainful  employment.  They 
would  find  this  task  most  satisfying  and 
rewarding. 


H.  J.  M.  Desai 


15th  October,  1981 
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PLANNING  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES  FOR  THE 
BLIND  IN  THE  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 


CHAPTER  I 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  BLIND 
A  CHALLENGE 


Tne  United  Nations  has  estimated  that 
at  least  one  person  out  of  ten  of  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  any  country  is  affected  by  some 
kind  of  disablement.  This  gives  us  an  esti¬ 
mated  number  of  at  least  450  million  peo¬ 
ple  on  earth  who  suffer  from  some  form 
of  physical  or  mental  impairment. 

450  million  disabled  persons  the  world 
over  means  more  than  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  continent  of  Africa  or  the 
combined  population  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  U.S.S  R.  This  indeed 
is  a  colossal  number,  making  the  problem 
one  of  gigantic  magnitude. 

An  Expert  Group  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  has  estimated  that  one  quarter  of  the 
inhabitants  of  anv  community  are  directly 
affected  by  disability  -  through  the  time 
and  resources  spent  by  the  family  members 
and  others  in  the  community  in  care  and 
in  compensating  for  handicaps.  This  is  a 
tremendous  drain  on  our  valuable  man¬ 
power  resources. 

The  majority  of  the  disabled  -  over 
300  million -live  in  the  developing  countries 
of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 
These  countries  have  a  backlog  of  over  400 
million  un-employed  and  under-employed 


able  bodied  and  healthy  persons. 
The  probem  of  their  employment  and 
economic  resettlement  defies  solution.  It  is 
indeed  a  staggering  problem.  All  of  us 
must  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and 
contribute  our  mite  in  solving  this  stupen¬ 
dous  problem. 

The  number  of  disabled  is  estimated 
to  be  increasing  by  approximately  15  mil¬ 
lion  every  year.  Some  experts  opine  that 
the  number  would  be  doubled  by  the  end 
of  the  century.  It  is  estimated  that  barely 
one  cent  is  spent  in  any  country  on  each 
disabled  annually.  As  against  this  meagre 
amount,  the  world  spends  annually  billions 
on  armaments  and  defence.  What  a  sad 
state  of  affairs  ! 

Difficulties  in  Developing  Countries 

To-day,  over  two-thirds  of  the  world 
population  lives  in  the  under-developed  and 
developing  countries.  At  a  conservative 
estimate,  forty  to  forty-five  per  cent  of 
the  people  in  the  under-developed  coun¬ 
tries  are  known  to  be  living  in  conditions 
of  absolute  poverty.  In  economic  terms, 
‘absolute  poverty’  means  lack  of  adequate 
income  needed  to  acquire  the  minimum 
basic  necessities  of  life  -  viz.  food,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  shelter. 
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Lack  of  adequate  income  to  acquire 
even  the  bare  necessities  to  sustain  life 
makes  all  developmental  work  difficult, 
nay  impossible.  Millions  in  the  developing 
countries  do  not  possess  adequate  purchas¬ 
ing  power  to  buy  the  cheapest  necessary 
nutritious  food.  Many  are  denied  even 
the  2000  to  2250  calories  per  day  required 
for  sustenance. 

Malnutrition  is  the  main  cause  for 
several  disabilities,  including  blindness.  In 
addition  to  millions  living  in  absolute  po¬ 
verty,  people  belonging  to  the  low  income 
groups  live  in  relative  poverty.  In  plain 
words,  poverty  is  the  deprivation  of  the 
many.  It  also  results  in  the  affluence  of 
a  few.  It  is  due  to  unequal  distribution 
of  income  and  wealth.  Poverty  and  ignor¬ 
ance  are  mainly  responsible  for  a  tenth 
of  the  world’s  population  becoming  dis¬ 
abled.  We  must,  therefore,  do  everything 
possible  to  eliminate  malnutrition  and  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living  in  the  develop¬ 
ing  countries.  The  health  of  the  nation 
must  be  improved.  Inflation  must  be  ar¬ 
rested  so  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
poor  increases.  Disability  prevention  must 
get  top  priority.  The  children  in  the  back¬ 
ward  rural  areas  must  get  adequate  and 
nutritious  food.  Disabilities  due  to  mal¬ 
nutrition  must  be  eliminated. 

Number  of  Disabled  Increasing 

One  would  presume  that  with  better 
medical  and  health  facilities  -  and  their 
spread  to  the  rural  areas  -  the  number  of 
disabled  should  gradually  decrease.  In¬ 
stead,  the  experience  is  that  the  number  of 
disabled  is  steadily  increasing.  The  in¬ 
crease  is  of  the  order  of  15  million  a  year. 
This  is  due  to  the  following  factors  : 

-  population  explosion, 


-  longer  life  expectancy, 

-  spread  of  medical  and  health  services 
to  the  rural  areas, 

-  better  survival  rate  at  birth, 

-  more  road  and  industrial  accidents, 

-  drug  addiction  and  alcoholism, 

-  diseases  attributed  to  malnutrition, 

-  better  medical,  surgical  and  other  types 
of  treatment. 

An  example  would  illustrate  my  point. 
The  Government  of  India  Report  on  Blind¬ 
ness,  1944  had  estimated  the  blind  popu¬ 
lation  of  India  at  2,000,000.  Pakistan, 
and  thereafter  Bangladesh,  became  indepen¬ 
dent  countries.  Today,  the  Government 
estimates  the  totally  blind  population  of 
India  at  5,000,000.  The  legally  or  econo¬ 
mically  blind  are  estimated  at  9,000,000. 
What  has  gone  wrong  ?  Couldnot  modern 
advances  in  science,  technology,  research 
and  preventive  measures  arrest  these  dete¬ 
riorating  trends  and  save  the  SIGHT  OF 
OUR  NATION  ?  Are  we  doing  enough 
for  disability  prevention  ?  DISABILITY 
PREVENTION  MUST  GET  TOP  PRIOR¬ 
ITY. 

To-day,  the  world  blind  population  is 
estimated  at  40  million.  The  majority  of 
them  are  in  the  developing  countries.  In 
the  last  decade  or  so,  the  number  has 
nearly  trebled.  Can  we  not  do  something 
positive  to  arrest  these  deteriorating 
trends  ? 

Magnitude  of  the  Problem  in 
Developing  Countries 

The  ever  increasing  blind  population 
and  the  ever  growing  un-employment  and 
under-employment  in  the  developing  coun- 
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tries  pose  a  major  challenge  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  disabled  in  the  developing 
countries. 

The  global  inflation,  the  increasing 
population,  computerisation,  tremendous  ad¬ 
vances  in  science  and  technology-  resulting 
in  minimising  labour  intensive  employ¬ 
ment,  the  lack  of  public  awareness  regard¬ 
ing  the  potentialities  of  trained  disabled 
-  all  have  the  cumulative  effect  of  decreas¬ 
ing  employment  opportunities  for  the 
disabled,  including  the  blind. 

In  the  decades  to  follow,  employment 
of  the  blind  in  open  competitive  industries  is 
going  to  be  increasingly  difficult.  We  should, 
therefore,  carefully  plan  our  strategies  for 
the  next  two  or  three  decades  so  as  to 
cope  with  the  ever  deteriorating  economic 
and  employment  situation  and  the  ever 
increasing  number  of  trained  disabled  per¬ 
sons. 

If  the  condition  of  the  disabled  in  the 
Third  World  countries  is  to  be  improved  - 
and  if  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  fully 
participate  in  the  life  of  the  community 
on  the  basis  of  equality,  it  would  be  impe¬ 
rative  for  these  countries  to  accord  top 
priority  to  rehabilitation  and  to  tackle  the 
problems  of  training  and  employment  on 
a  war-footing.  Unless  liberal  financial 
allocations  are  made  available,  the  problem 
is  almost  impossible  of  solution.  This 
must  be  clearly  realised,  otherwise  the 
International  Year  of  the  Disabled  Persons, 
1981  would  be  meaningless  for  the  millions 
of  disabled,  at  least  in  the  Third  World 
countries. 

The  voluntary  agencies  working  for 
the  disabled  have  their  limitations  in  rais¬ 
ing  finances.  Therefore,  the  bulk  of  the 


funds  MUST  come  from  Governments. 
The  implementation  of  programmes  may 
be  increasingly  left  to  Voluntary  Agencies 
as  their  volunteers  can  well  provide  the 
human  touch  necessary  for  the  success  of 
such  programmes. 

Mistakes  to  be  Avoided 

If  we  want  to  make  substantial  progress 
in  accelerating  the  pace  of  employment  and 
economic  resettlement  of  the  blind,  we 
should  avoid  the  following  common 
mistakes  often  committed  in  the  developing 
countries : 

-  Concentration  on  securing  employment 
only  in  open  competitive  industry  -  a 
common  weakness.  Our  concentration 
should  be  to  secure  the  economic 
resettlement  of  the  blind  by  all  recognised 
avenues  of  employment. 

-  The  blind  themselves  and  their  families 
must  fully  accept  the  limitations 
imposed  by  blindness. 

-  We  must  recognise  the  fact  that  our 
society  has  yet  to  be  fully  educated  to 
the  miracles  of  modern  rehabilitation 
and  the  potentialities  of  the  trained 
blind  successfully  working  on  a  wide 
variety  of  jobs  and  earning  a  full 
economic  wage. 

-  We  must  accept  the  fact  that  blindness 
constitutes  a  total  barrier  against  entry 
to  many  a  profession. 

-  Diversity  of  careers  is  needed  to  cater 
to  the  tastes  and  varying  skills  of  the 
vast  number  of  the  blind  involved, 

-  Every  blind  person  is  an  individual  in 
his  own  right.  They  greatly  differ  in 
educational  and  environmental  back- 
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grounds,  in  intellectual  and  functional 
abilities,  in  their  individual  skills,  in 
their  attitudes  and  approaches.  Those 
with  positive  and  constructive  approaches 
-those  who  are  forward  looking -are 
best  likely  to  succeed. 

-  Newly  blinded  persons  who  had 
experience  of  working  on  industrial  or 
commercial  jobs  prior  to  losing  vision 
should,  after  adjustment  and  basic 
rehabilitation,  be  placed  back  in  their 
old  or  allied  jobs  in  the  same  firm,  with 
such  adjustments  and  aids  as  may  be 
necessary  in  each  case  to  make  them 
functional.  Re-training  of  workers  for 
new  positions  in  the  same  plants  is  not 
too  difficult  or  time  consuming. 

-  Generalising  would  be  a  grave  mistake. 
It  should  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 
Not  all  blind  are  excellent  in  Music 
or  love  Basketry  and  Cane  work. 

-  Not  all  blind  persons  are  capable  of  full 
economic  production.  It  must  be 
accepted  that  a  large  number  -  because 
of  their  handicaps,  age,  lack  of  training 
and  other  genuine  limitations  -  are  not 
capable  of  full  economic  production. 
Some  may  have  multiple  handicaps, 
some  may  be  home-bound. 

-  Every  blind  person  differs  in  his 
functional  abilities,  skills,  attainments, 
training,  background  and  in  his  general 
approach.  He  has  his  likes  and  dislikes. 
He  has  his  own  individuality  -  his  own 
personality. 

-  Efforts  be  made  to  place  in 
open  competitive  industry  only 
the  fully  trained  and  well  developed 
blind  persons.  Otherwise,  the  doors  of 


employment  of  the  blind  would  be 
closed  for  ever  in  that  particular 
factory  if  the  first  blind  person  placed 
makes  a  bad  impression. 

-  Prior  to  placing  a  blind  person, 
it  should  be  ensured  that  he  has  gone 
through  basic  rehabilitation,  adjustment, 
orientation,  intensive  vocational  training, 
that  he  has  been  properly  evaluated 
and  assessed  vocationally,  has  developed 
social  graces  and  is  fully  ready  for 
productive  work  on  commercial  lines. 

All  these  factors  must  be  taken  into 
account  while  planning  the  placement  of 
the  blind. 

An  enlightened  Industrialist  like  the 
late  Mr.  Henry  Ford  has  said '  ‘‘If  a 
disabled  person  is  placed  on  a  job  which 
he  can  do  and  is  willing  to  do  it,  he  is 
not  really  disabled.”  It  is  worth  noting 
that  even  prior  to  the  Second  World  War, 
the  Ford  Company  had  employed  11,000 
disabled  or  about  13  percent  of  the  total 
employees  in  their  plant.  We  need 
thousands  of  progressive  Industrialists  like 
Mr.  Henry  Ford,  if  the  developing  countries 
are  to  make  any  progress  in  the 
employment  of  the  disabled  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Basic  Principles  in  the  Employment  of 
the  Blind 

Over  the  past  fifty  years  or  so. 
Employment  Officers  have  acquired  sufficient 
experience  in  placing  the  blind.  These 
experiences  are  listed  in  the  learned  papers 
submitted  at  several  national,  regional  and 
international  conferences.  If  the  new 
Placement  Officers  observe  these  sound 
basic  principles  in  the  employment  of  the 
blind,  they  could  positively  be  successful 
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even  if  they  are  new  to  this  difficult  work 

requiring  special  skills  and  salesmanship  of 

the  highest  order. 

The  basic  principles  are  listed  below  : 

-  Placement  of  the  blind  should  NOT  be 
out  of  charity  or  compassion.  It  should 
be  out  of  a  firm  conviction  that  the 
blind  person  can  do  a  selected  job 
productively  and  as  well  as  the 
sighted. 

-  The  employers  must  be  convinced  that 
the  trained  blind  can  give  the  same 
commercial  output,  efficiency  and  good 
finish,  and  that  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  service  are  the  same  as  that  of 
normal  workers,  that  no  concessions  or 
favours  are  expected  or  will  be 
requested. 

-  The  Placement  Officers  should  select 
interesting  and  absorbing  jobs  on  which 
the  blind  can  give  maximum  production 
on  sound  economic  lines. 

-  Processes  for  which  use  of  sight  is  not 
required  alone  shall  be  selected.  A 
large  number  of  processes  requiring  only 
repetitive  work,  manual  dexterity,  hand- 
foot  co-ordination  and  automatic 
judgment  are  available  in  every 
industry. 

-  Dull,  dreary,  monotonous  and  un¬ 
interesting  jobs  should  be  avoided.  The 
job  should  hold  the  interest  of  the 
blind  person  working  on  it. 

-  The  blind  client  must  be  presentable, 
must  have  excellent  social  graces,  must 
have  good  mobility,  must  be  well 
groomed  and  with  a  good  bearing  and 
a  pleasing  personality. 


-  The  principles  of  selective  placement 
shall  invariably  be  practised.  The  assets 
of  the  client  must  be  matched  with  the 
job  demands. 

-  No  attempts  be  made  at  wrong 
placements.  Trying  to  fit  in  a  square 
peg  in  a  round  hole  would  just  not 
work. 

-  While  surveying  the  plant,  a  detailed 
analysis  of  likely  jobs  -  listing  of  job 
demands  -  including  physical,  mental, 
educational  and  others  -  and  the 
experience  required  -  should  be  carefully 
made  and  matched  with  the  good  and 
weak  points  of  the  client. 

-  Assets  and  liabilities  of  clients,  including 
medical,  physical,  mental,  educational 
should  be  listed  and  matched  with  the 
job  demands.  This  matching  is  called 
•Selective  Placement’. 

-  Placement  Officers  should  establish 
personal  rapport  with  each  client,  should 
be  fully  familiar  with  their  good  and 
weak  points,  their  attitudes,  approaches, 
likes  and  dislikes,  ability  at  work, 
experience,  functional  abilities,  so  as  to 
ensure  sound  placement. 

-  In  selecting  industrial  jobs,  it  should  be 
ensured  that  the  jobs  do  not  constitute 
any  risk  or  hazard  to  the  blind  person. 
Safety  First  principles  should  be  strictly 
observed. 

_  The  blind  person  should  have  gone 
through  basic  rehabilitation,  intensive 
vocational  training,  vocational  evalua¬ 
tion  and  assessment  before  placement. 
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-  Where  necessary,  intensive  Pre-Employ¬ 
ment  Training,  Apprenticeship,  or  on- 
the-job  training  be  arranged.  Refresher 
Courses  would  also  help  clients  keep 
abreast  of  modern  advances. 

-  Pre-employment  training  is  very 
essential  in  semi-skilled  and  skilled 
jobs.  With  the  approval  of  the 
employers,  on-the-job  training  should 
be  given,  where  feasible. 

-  The  Placement  Officer  should  FOLLOW 
UP  the  progress  of  all  clients  at 
regular  intervals,  ensure  their  good 
discipline,  regular  attendance,  work 
efficiency,  cordial  relations  with 
colleagues  and  help  in  solving  their 
difficulties  on  the  job  as  also  any 
difficulties  with  the  employers. 

-  The  HUMAN  DIGNITY  of  the  blind 
client  MUST,  at  all  times,  be  RESPEC¬ 
TED  and  his  interests  and  wishes 
given  due  weightage. 

-  The  Placement  Officers  must  plan 
well  ahead,  have  initiative,  be  able 
to  get  things  done,  work  effectively  and 
must  see  the  task  through  to  its 
finish. 

If  the  above  basic  principles  are 
followed,  the  trial  and  error  method  would 
be  avoided.  When  properly  placed,  the 
blind  are  excellent  both  for  uniform  and 
non-uniform  jobs.  They  greatly  help  in 
raising  the  morale  of  sighted  workers. 
They  immensely  enjoy  the  happiness  of 
being  able  to  stand  on  their  own  legs. 
They  love  to  be  productive  and  contri- 
butive  citizens. 


The  Right  To  Work 

I  would  only  plead  for  giving  the  blind 
opportunities -just  a  chance  in  life  !  As 
Helen  Keller  has  put  it  beautifully,  the 
heaviest  burden  on  the  blind  is  not 
blindness  but  IDLENESS  ! 

The  United  Nations  Universal  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Human  Rights  has  emphasised  that 
EVERY  ONE  HAS  A  RIGHT  TO  WORK 
AND  A  FREE  CHOICE  OF  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT. 

Let  us  not  deny  a  fundamental  right  - 
THE  RIGHT  TO  WORK  -  to  those 
whom  dame  Nature  has  already  denied  its 
most  precious  gift  -  VISION. 

Importance  of  Effectively  Organising  Pre- 
Employment  Training 

In  any  well  organised  blind  welfare 
set  up,  after  everything  possible  is  done 
for  disability  prevention,  medical  treatment 
and  medical  rehabilitation,  the  following 
services  leading  to  the  total  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind  are  generally  available: 

-  Diagnosis,  Evaluation  and  Assessment 

-  Adjustment,  Orientation  and  Basic 
Rehabilitation 

-  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Training 

-  Preparing  Clients  for  Fully  Productive 
Work 

-  Employment,  Placement  and  Economic 
Resettlement 

-  Social  Adjustment,  Sports,  Recreation 
and  Welfare  Services  leading  to 
Integration,  Full  Participation  and 
Equality  of  Opportunities. 
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If,  in  the  organisational  set  up  of 
Voluntary  Agencies  for  Blind  in  the  deve¬ 
loping  countries,  there  is  a  lacunae  and  all 
the  above  services  are  not  provided,  I  would 
earnestly  request  them  to  re-organise 
their  services  on  the  broad  lines 
indicated  above.  They  are  sound  and 
would  speedily  lead  to  total  rehabilitation 
of  blind  clients. 

I  need  hardly  emphasise  that  for 
successful  and  effective  employment, 
placement  and  economic  re-settlement 
of  the  blind,  all  the  above  stages  are 
very  vital -nay  essential.  Without  intensive 
Vocational  pre-employment  training  and 
work  experience,  placement  of  the  blind 
would  not  be  very  successful. 

I  would,  therefore,  re -iterate,  with  all 
the  sincerity  and  emphasis  at  mv  command, 
that  Voluntary  Agencies  MUST  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  organise,  on  modern 
industrial  lines,  intensive  VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING,  providing  work-experience 
under  factory  conditions  and  PREPAR¬ 
ING  CLIENTS  FOR  FULLY  PRODU¬ 
CTIVE  WORK.  Training  MUST  be  sound 
and  efficient  if  the  blind  worker  is  to  be 
a  fully  productive  and  efficient  worker. 
For  in  the  efficiency  of  blind  workers  lies 


the  key  to  the  success  of  Placement  Pro¬ 
grammes  ! 

Accept  the  Challenge 

“When  unemployment  is  rife,  the  dis¬ 
abled  suffer  more  than  most;  in  Third 
World  Countries  their  prospects  of  obtain¬ 
ing  work  in  the  open  employment  market 
are  minimal  or  non-existent;  in  the  indu¬ 
strialised  countries  to-day  their  rate  of 
unemployment  is  often  double  that  of 
non-disabled  workers  ”  In  the  above 
succinct  sentence,  the  Director  General, 
International  Labour  Office,  in  his  Report 
on  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  Dis¬ 
abled  -  Full  Participation  and  Equality, 
submitted  to  the  International  Labour 
Conference,  Geneva,  1981,  beautifully 
sums  up  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  work 
for  the  disabled  in  the  open  employment 
market  in  Third  World  Countries. 

Truly,  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE 
BLIND  in  the  THIRD  WORLD  COUN¬ 
TRIES  is  a  CHALLENGE.  But  the  cha¬ 
llenge  must  be  met  and  the  responsibility 
accepted  if  we  are  to  break  the  ice  and  give 
a  pioneering  lead  to  developing  countries  in 
this  -  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
complex  areas  of  planning  for  the  total 
rehabilitation  and  economic  resettlement  of 
the  disabled. 
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CHAPTER  II 


AVENUES  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


Experts  in  blind  welfare  agree  that 
all  known  avenues  of  employing  the  blind 
should  be  simultaneously  explored. 

At  one  stage,  it  was  believed  that  all 
blind  were  excellent  at  cane  work  or  in 
music.  At  best,  the  blind  were  given  train¬ 
ing  in  traditional  crafts  and  employed  in 
basket  making,  brooms  or  brush  manufac¬ 
turing  and  similar  occupations. 

Modern  advances  ha^ve  changed  these 
antiquated  ideas.  It  has  been  conclusively 
proved  that  given  basic  rehabilitation,  in¬ 
tensive  vocational  training,  on  the  job 
or  pre-employment  training  and  work- 
experience,  the  blind  can  work  on  highly 
sophisticated  jobs,  including  those  on 
modern  power-driven  machinery. 

We  must  realise  that  the  blind  have 
as  varied  and  as  different  tastes  as 
have  the  sighted  in  the  choice  of  their 
careers.  Therefore,  a  diversity  of  careers 
is  needed  for  training  and  employing  the 
blind.  In  the  United  States  of  America, 
over  40,000  occupations  have  been  identified 
at  which  the  blind  can  give  fully  productive 
work  and  durable  finished  products  of 
excellent  quality. 

In  the  Third  World  countries,  pro¬ 
gress  in  employment  of  the  blind  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  number  of  trained  blind. 
The  different  avenues  of  employment  of 
the  blind  —  successfully  developed  in  seve¬ 
ral  progressive  countries  —  are  also  not 


very  well  known.  Hitherto,  concentration 
has  been  on  Sheltered  Workshops  —  and 
in  a  few  developing  countries  —  in  open 
competitive  employment.  This  state  of 
affairs  has  to  change  if  we  are  to  cope 
with  the  ever  increasing  number  of  trained 
blind  persons  -  both  from  urban  and  from 
rural  areas  -  seeking  gainful  and  remunera¬ 
tive  employment.  When  a  trained  blind 
person  does  not  find  gainful  employment 
for  several  years  after  completion  of  his 
training,  his  frustration  and  desperation 
can  well  be  understood.  There  is  no  escape 
from  exploring  all  possible  avenues  of 
employing  the  blind,  if  we  are  to  arrest 
this  growing  frustration 

The  several  avenues  of  employment 
available  to  the  blind  are  listed  below. 

Sheltered  Workshops 

The  Sheltered  Workshops  are  in  ex¬ 
istence  for  approximately  200  years  in  the 
progressive  countries  and  for  six  decades 
or  so  in  the  developing  countries.  But 
they  were  not,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  production  units  paying  full  industri¬ 
al  wages  and  giving  other  industrial  benefits. 
Most  of  them  were  training  units,  some 
giving  small  stipends  to  the  blind 
workers.  These  stipends  were  in  no  sense 
a  full  living  wage.  They  were  in  the 
nature  of  incentives  for  gaining  more  work- 
experience. 


Broadly,  the  Sheltered  Workshops  co¬ 
uld  be  classified  into  Training  Workshops 
and  Production  Workshops.  The  first  type 
provides  intensive  vocational  training.  In 
addition,  some  give  to  the  blind  work- 
experience  under  factory  conditions  on 
sub-contract  work.  In  such  cases,  the 
stipends  are  marginally  more  liberal. 

The  Production  Workshops  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  organised  on  industrial  lines. 
They  must  pay  full  industrial  wages  and 
give  all  other  industrial  benefits,  including 
bonus  and  terminal  benefits  such  as  pro¬ 
vident  fund  and  gratuity. 

In  the  Third  World  countries,  the 
Sheltered  Workshops  have  mainly  been 
working  on  traditional  crafts.  Here  again, 
they  are  not  working  on  commercial  lines. 
I  would  earnestly  urge  a  fresh  look  at  the 
objectives  of  all  Training  Workshops  with 
the  ultimate  view  of  adapting  them  to  the 
vastly  changed  conditions  and  modernising 
them.  They  must  take  more  and  more  to 
training  in  Light  Engineering,  preferably 
using  the  same  type  of  modern  machines, 
conveyor  belts,  etc  as  are  used  in  normal 
industry.  The  approach  itself  needs  a 
change. 

It  has  to  be  recognised  that  there  shall 
always  remain  a  large  number  of  blind 
who,  because  of  multiple-handicaps  or  for 
other  valid  reasons,  are  not  very  mobile 
and  are  not  able  to  work  productively  in 
open  competitive  employment.  For  such 
clients,  Production  Workshops  would  be  in 
the  nature  of  terminal  benefits.  In  some 
cases,  their  earnings  would  have  to  be 
substantially  augmened  by  State  subsidies. 
But  it  is  better  to  keep  them  fruitfully 
occupied  and  augment  their  wages  rather 


than  hurting  their  human  dignity  and  doling 
out  charities. 

Since  Sheltered  Workshops  are  pro¬ 
hibitively  expensive  to  establish  and  or¬ 
ganise,  necessitating  the  purchase  of  land, 
construction  of  buildings,  installation  of 
plant  and  machinery,  engaging  administra¬ 
tive.  supervisory  and  instructional  staff, 
purchasing  of  raw  materials,  transporting 
of  finished  products,  and  messing  and 
hostel  facilities,  it  would  be  best  to  keep 
Training  Workshops  as  transitional  work¬ 
shops.  In  such  Training  Workshops,  the 
duration  of  the  training  must  be  prescribed 
and  the  trained  clients  moved  to  jobs  in 
open  employment  or  in  self  employment 
before  the  expiry  of  the  prescribed  period. 
This  would  make  room  for  fresh  applicants 
seeking  training  facilities. 

Open  Competitive  Employment 

The  blind  who  are  intellectually  above 
the  average,  who  have  good  mobility,  who 
have  developed  their  self-confidence  and 
independence,  who  have  cultivated 
social  graces  and  who  have  gone  through 
intensive  vocational  training  prefer 
employment  in  open  competitive  industry. 
This  type  of  employment  has  positive 
advantages.  For  one  thing,  it  helps  in  the 
social  integration  of  the  blind  in  the 
normal  community.  For  another,  the  blind 
workers  get  full  industrial  wages  and  all 
other  benefits.  They  develop  in  life. 

In  the  Third  World  countries,  public 
awareness  regarding  the  potentialities  of 
the  trained  blind  has  to  be  created. 
Industrialists  are  to  be  convinced  that  the 
trained  blind  can  give  full  productive 
output  and  efficiency  on  simple  selected 
jobs.  The  developing  countries  would  do 
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well  to  create  public  awareness  and  to 
fully  explore  the  possibility  of  employing 
more  and  more  trained  blind  in  open 
competitive  employment.  They  would  have 
to  carefully  build  up  a  cadre  of  young 
professionally  trained  Placement  Officers 
who  could  contact  the  industry,  locate 
safe,  simple,  repetitive  jobs  and  can 
persuade  the  industrialists  to  give  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  to  trained  blind  clients. 

Professional  and  Semi  Professional  Work 

The  intelligent,  educated  and 
enterprising  blind  are  best  suited  for  taking 
to  professional  and  semi-professional  work. 
The  world  over,  the  blind  have  made  a 
name  as  legal  advisers,  judges,  solicitors, 
professors,  lecturers,  teachers,  writers, 
journalists,  administrators,  executives, 
salesmen,  publicity  and  propaganda  officers, 
liaison  officers,  insurance  agents  and  similar 
work  of  an  intellectual  type.  Some  have 
been  eminent  Parliamentarians  and 
Legislators.  Many  have  made  a  name  as 
outstanding  social  workers  and  organisers. 

They  are  also  excellent  masseures, 
physio-therapists,  telephone  operators, 
short-hand  typists,  dictaphone  typists,  and 
receptionists.  These  lists  could  be  multipl¬ 
ied  manifold. 

Self  Employment 

Perhaps  the  most  neglected  area  in  the 
employment  of  the  blind  in  the  developing 
countries  is  self  employment.  Our  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  job-oriented.  We  do  not  even 
systematically  inform  our  blind  regarding 
the  various  avenues  of  employment  open 
to  them.  Vocational  Guidance  and  Career 
Counselling  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence. 


In  any  society,  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  are  in  self  employment.  The 
scope  is  truly  limitless.  The  blind  can  be 
successful  in  a  wide  variety  of  careers,  if 
they  have  proper  guidance  and  assistance. 

I  would  very  strongly  recommend  that 
in  each  of  the  developing  countries,  a 
Bureau  of  Self  Employment  for  the  Blind 
be  started.  Credit  facilities  could  normally 
be  obtained  from  Banks  on  easy  terms. 

The  educated  and  the  trained  blind 
could  easily  develop  their  own  private 
business  enterprises,  if  proper  guidance  and 
assistance  is  available  to  them  through  the 
Bureau  of  Self  Employment  and  through 
the  Government  Corporations  on  Small 
Scale  Industries  and  similar  bodies. 

Rural  Jobs 

In  the  developing  countries,  over  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  blind  belong  to  rural 
areas.  The  facilities  for  training  and 
resettling  them  in  the  rural  areas  are  very 
meagre  -  almost  non-existent.  The  rural 
blind  are  not  very  happy  when  moved  to 
towns  or  cities  with  which  they  are  not 
familiar.  It  uproots  them  from  their  village 
lives,  families  and  friends.  It  causes 
emotional  and  psychological  disturbances. 
They  also  find  the  life  in  cities  prohibitively 
costly.  Accommodation  is  almost  impossible 
to  secure.  Mobility  presents  great 
difficulties. 

The  world  over,  some  40  Agricultural 
and  Rural  Training  Centres  for  the  Blind 
are  now  successfully  operating.  It  has  been 
proved  beyond  all  doubts  that  the  blind 
could  be  excellent  on  both  farm  and  non¬ 
farm  work.  Training  to  the  rural  blind  is 
imparted  in  agriculture,  horticulture, 
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floriculture,  animal  husbandry,  dairy, 
poultry  farming,  goat  and  sheep  rearing, 
pig  rearing,  rabbit  rearing,  oil  extraction, 
rural  crafts  and  trades,  retail  selling  and 
running  petty  village  shops.  The  training 
ensures  that  the  rural  blind  become  useful 
and  contributive  members  on  the  family 
farm  unit. 

The  training  and  resettlement  of  the 
rural  blind  in  their  familiar  rural  surrou¬ 
ndings  needs  to  be  encouraged  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  developing  countries.  It  has 
tremendous  potential.  Since  the  number 
of  blind  living  in  the  rural  areas  are 
large,  this  method  would  greatly  help  in 
solving  the  problem  of  profitably  employing 
and  resettling  the  rural  blind.  Training 
and  resettling  the  rural  blind  in  the  rural 
areas  is  the  greatest  problem  facing  the 
developing  countries. 

Home  Workers  Schemes 

As  it  is  well  known,  some  blind,  for 
psychological,  geographic,  domestic  or  other 
valid  reasons  are  more  or  less  home-bound. 
Some  may  have  multiple  handicaps.  Some 
may  be  emotionally  or  mentally  disturbed. 
Jt  is  best  to  train  them  at  their  residence 
by  deputing  Home  Visitors  and  Home 
Teachers  and  therealter  providing  them 
remunerative  work  at  their  homes.  Such 
schemes  are  in  operation  in  many  countries 
and  have  worked  successfully. 

Vending  Stands  and  Sales  Kiosks 

In  several  progressive  countries, 
especially  in  Canada,  U.S.A.and  theU.K., 
the  blind  have  been  very  successfully 
operating  Vending  Stands  selling  news¬ 
papers,  cigarettes,  matches,  candies, 
cosmetics,  soaps,  stationery  items  and  such 
other  selected  items  in  demand.  The 
blind  are  good  at  retail  selling  of  cloth 


and  other  essential  commodities.  The  blind 
are  also  successfully  operating  cafeterias, 
restaurants  and  dry  and  wet  Vending 
Stands. 

If  the  State  takes  interest,  such 
vending  stalls  could  be  started  at  various 
Railway  Stations,  Post  Offices  and  all  other 
public  buildings.  The  Federal  and  the 
State  Governments,  Public  Sector 
Undertakings,  Public  Utilities,  Municipal 
Corporations  and  Local  Authorities  all  can 
conveniently  spare  small  spaces  for  starting 
the  Vending  Stands.  Sales  Kiosks  take  very 
little  space  and  can  sometimes  be  started 
even  under  the  staircases,  suitably 
enclosing  them.  They  enable  the  blind  to 
earn  a  decent  living.  This  mode  of 
employment  needs  to  be  developed  in  the 
Third  World  countries. 

Co-operatives 

The  German  Democratic  Republic  has 
very  successfully  organised  small  co¬ 
operatives  run  by  the  blind  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  them  have 
a  membership  of  200  to  300  blind  persons. 
Small  workshops,  set  up  in  different 
regions,  working  on  machines,  execute  bulk 
orders  and  make  good  profits.  They  pay 
the  minimum  or  more  wages  and  even 
bonus  to  their  workers. 

They  prefer  to  work  on  bulk  and  sub 
contracts,  manufacturing  toys,  dolls, 
souvenirs,  leather  goods,  brushes  and 
similar  items.  They  also  fabricate  parts 
of  machines,  scooters,  electrical  goods,  etc. 
They  work  in  close  co-operation  with 
prime  manufacturing  units. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  is  that 
the  capital  outlay  need  not  be  very  large 
and  since  the  profits  are  shared,  the  out¬ 
put  by  the  blind  is  maximum. 
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In  some  of  the  developing  countiies, 
the  co-operative  movement  is  well 
established.  In  close  co-operation  with 
leaders  of  the  movement,  Co-operatives 
employing  the  disabled  and  the  blind  need 
to  be  started.  This  would  greatly 
accelerate  the  pace  of  employment  of  the 
disabled. 

•  i  • 

The  Co-operatives  can  also  play  a  very 
major  role  in  the  economic  resettlement  of 
the  rural  blind 

Staff  Members  of  Social  Welfare  Agencies 

The  blind  have  very  successfully  worked 
as  staff  members  of  social  and  blind  wel¬ 
fare  agencies.  They  can  work  as  guidance 
counsellors,  vocational  counsellors,  instru¬ 
ctors,  supervisors,  home  teachers,  contact 
officers,  braille  transcribers,  proof  readers, 
public  relations  officers,  executives, 
development  or  educational  officers  and 
similar  jobs. 

If  Voluntary  Agencies  for  disabled  - 
including  the  blind  -  desire  that  commercial 
firms  and  industrialists  should  give  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  to  the  blind,  they  should 
be  the  first  to  set  an  example  by  absorbing 
the  trained  blind  in  their  own  set  up  so 
that  even  other  Social  Welfare  Agencies 
can  emulate  their  example. 

U.S.S.R.  Enterprises 

In  the  U.S.S  R.,  huge  organised  fa¬ 
ctories  and  plants  employ  large  numbers  of 
trained,  semi-skilled  and  skilled  blind. 
These  Enterprises  are  started  with  State 
loans.  The  loans  are  fully  repaid  in  a 
period  of  3  to  5  years.  Thereafter,  from 
the  profits  made  by  the  Enterprises,  flats 
are  constructed  and  alloted  to  the  blind  at 


very  nominal  rentals. 

The  U.S.S.R.  is  able  to  provide  re¬ 
munerative  employment  to  every  blind 
person  who  seeks  work.  This  achievement 
is  unique.  I  would  strongly  advocate  that 
model  pilot  projects  be  started  in  the  Third 
World  countries  on  the  lines  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Enterprises  so  that,  in  course  of  time, 
many  blind  persons  would  find  gainful 
occupation  in  such  Enterprises. 

Identification  of  New  Jobs 

The  world  over,  research  in  identifica¬ 
tion  of  new  jobs  on  which  the  blind  can 
work  productively  and  efficiently  is  on. 
Research  is  also  taking  place  to  locate  new 
and  more  sophisticated  avenues  of  employ¬ 
ment.  The  developing  countries  would  also 
do  well  to  undertake  such  research  work 
so  that  more  and  more  interesting  and 
lucrative  avenues  of  employment  eminently 
suited  to  the  predominantly  rural  economy 
could  be  located  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  trained  blind.  Resourceful  Placement 
Officers  can,  while  surveying  industrial 
plants  and  factories,  locate  plenty  of 
interesting  job  opportunities,  which  would 
also  be  available  in  similar  or  allied 
industries.  Imagination,  with  minor 
adaptations,  can  open  up  new  vistas  of 
employment  of  the  blind. 

In  the  subsequent  Chapters,  these 
avenues  of  employment  are  discussed  at 
greater  length.  The  merits  and  de-merits 
of  each  type  have  been  clearly  brought  out. 
The  developing  countries  can  gradually 
introduce  new  avenues  of  employment  most 
suited  to  their  local  needs  and  to  their 
economy,  so  that,  in  due  course,  Placement 
services  become  comprehensive  and  cover 
the  blind  spread  over  the  entire  country. 
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CHAPTER  III 


PLANNING  NATIONAL  AND  STATE  LEVEL 
EMPLOYMENT  COMMITTEES 


1  am  fully  conscious  of  the  very 
meagre  financial  and  other  resources 
available  with  Voluntary  Agencies  Of  and  For 
the  Blind  in  developing  countries,  especially 
in  the  initial  formative  years.  It  is, 
therefore,  wise  for  Voluntary  Agencies  to 
undertake,  in  these  years,  implementation 
of  only  such  projects  as  would  not 
necessitate  any  appreciable  capital  outlay 
or  huge  recurring  costs. 

Mobilising  resources  -  human,  financial, 
managerial,  material  -  means  very  hard  and 
sustained  work,  over  a  period  of  years,  by 
a  dedicated  group  of  volunteers  and  by 
fully  motivated  and  involved  professional 
staff  members. 

Formation  of  Committees 

I  would  strongly  advocate  that  in  the 
formative  stages  of  National  and  State  level 
Voluntary  Agencies,  a  few  Committees 
such  as  the  Finance  Raising  Committee, 
Public  Relations  Committee,  Education 
Committee,  Committee  on  Rehabilitation, 
Training  and  Employment,  Committee  on 
Sports  and  Recreation,  Rural  Activities 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Advan¬ 
cement  of  the  Status  of  Blind  Women  be 
set  up  with  a  view  to  planning  and  promo¬ 
ting  the  total  rehabilitation  of  the  visually 
handicapped  and  the  blind.  The  work  of 
these  Committees  would  not  entail  any 
appreciable  financial  outlay.  As  a  matter 


of  fact,  these  Committees  would  create  the 
right  climate  for  developmental  work.  As 
and  when  funds  are  built  up,  their  work 
could  be  gradually  promoted  and  acce¬ 
lerated. 

Till  such  time  as  the  Committees  are 
able  to  mobilise  sufficient  financial  resources 
and  to  organise  themselves  for  effective 
field  work,  the  fullest  possible  use  should 
be  made  of  all  available  normal  community 
resources.  If,  initially  influential  and 
philanthropic  persons  in  the  Community, 
with  excellent  contacts,  take  up  problems 
pertaining  to  individual  blind  with  co¬ 
lleagues  in  industry  or  in  field  of  their  spe¬ 
cialisation,  a  tremendous  lot  of  progress  is 
possible  even  without  much  funds  in  hand. 

Simultaneously,  the  process  of  educa¬ 
ting  the  normal  public  and  creating  public 
awakening  and  interest  in  the  problems  of 
the  blind  should  continue.  This  process 
could  be  given  considerable  momentum  by 
dedicated  volunteers  with  a  vision  and  with 
a  missionary  zeal  and  spirit  to  work  as 
crusaders  for  the  cause. 

Rehabilitation,  Training  and  Employment 
Committees 

In  all  blind  welfare  work,  it  must  be 
remembered  -  both  by  volunteers  and 
professionals  -  that  the  blind  individual  is 
the  most  important  person.  The  social 
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worker  or  the  volunteer  only  assists  a 
worthy  cause.  He  is  merely  an  instrument 
of  God  in  doing  some  small  good  deeds. 
He  should  keep  himself  in  the  background 
and  only  publicise  the  cause.  He  must 
ensure  that  the  human  dignity  of  the  blind 
person  is,  at  all  times,  respected  and  that 
the  blind  individual  is  given  love,  affection, 
encouragement,  approval  and  guidance 
without  in  any  way  being  patronizing  or 
appearing  to  be  philanthropic  and  showing 
that  the  client  is  being  obliged.  Only  then 
would  we  be  able  to  inspire  confidence  in 
the  blind  and  to  successfu  ly  rehabilitate 
them.  The  blind  should,  at  no  time,  have 
a  feeling  that  the  sighted  social  workers 
are  exploiting  the  name  of  the  blind  and 
promoting  their  own  individual  interests. 

All  education  and  training  must 
necessarily  lead  to  congenial  and  remu¬ 
nerative  employment.  Education  and  Training 
of  the  blind  -  for  that  matter  of  the 
disabled -is  no  exception.  The  blind  are 
in  every  way  as  normal  as  we  are,  except 
that  they  cannot  see.  Their  sound  mind 
is  their  basic  and  most  important  resource. 
Methodical  ways  and  concentration  which 
they  develop  are  their  assets.  Their  resi¬ 
dual  abilities  are  more  important  than  their 
disabilities.  They  have  their  likes  and 
dislikes;  their  ambitions  and  goals. 
They  also  desire  to  be  economically 
rehabilitated  and  to  succeed  in  life.  With 
very  little  help  and  some  guidance,  they 
can  achieve  a  tremendous  lot. 

The  blind -both  urban  and  rural  - 
both  men  and  women  -  are  mainly  concer¬ 
ned  with  their  initial  basic  rehabilitation 
and  adjustment,  their  vocational  training 
and  -  most  important  of  all  -  their  employ¬ 
ment,  economic  resettlement  and  a  normal 
family  and  social  life. 


It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that  in  the 
initial  formative  stages  of  any  Voluntary 
National  or  State  Level  Agency,  a  strong 
Committee  on  Rehabilitation,  Training 
and  Employment  of  the  Blind  is  set  up. 
It  must  be  ensured  that  it  works  effectively 
and  leads  to  positive  results.  The  intelle¬ 
ctuals  among  the  blind,  who  have  succeeded 
in  life,  should  be  included  in  the  Committee. 
From  time  to  time,  the  ‘dead  wood’  on 
the  Committees  should  be  weeded  out  and 
only  those  members  retained  who  effectively 
contribute  in  furthering  the  objectives,  goals 
and  targets  of  the  Comnittee. 

Whereas  the  Committee  can  make  the 
fullest  possible  use  of  the  available  normal 
community  resources,  or  the  resources 
available  in  the  existing  blind  welfare  set¬ 
up  of  the  country  so  far  as  rehabilitation 
and  training  are  concerned,  the  employment 
of  the  blind  should  receive  special  attention 
of  the  Committee  since  it  will  have  to  be 
planned  on  sound,  scientific  and  effective 
lines.  The  Employment  Committee  can 
be  effective  only  if  it  adopts  correct  policies 
and  succeeds  not  only  in  motivating  the 
blind  to  correct  attitudes  and  approaches 
and  to  better  and  more  sustained  efforts 
but  also  if  it  succeeds  in  motivating  the 
industry  -  and  the  community  at  large  - 
to  give  oppurtunities  to  adequately 
trained  blind  and  to  employ  them.  The 
Committee  has  to  constantly  explore  and 
introduce  new  avenues  of  employing  the 
blind.  In  this  matter,  I  would  strongly 
advocate  the  study  -  by  Administrators 
and  by  Placement  Officers  of  the  ‘Blindoc’ 
issued  by  the  International  Labour  Office. 
This  would  give  them  plenty  of  ideas  for 
introducing  new  avenues  of  employment 
successfully  tried  out  in  other  countries. 
A  Chapter  on  Blindoc  is  included  in  this 
handbook. 
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The  Employment  and  Placement 

Committees  would  do  well  to  appoint 
Employment  and  Placement  Officers  whose 
main  responsibility  would  be  to  keep  in 
personal  touch  with  the  training  institutions 
lor  adult  bhnd,  to  establish  rapport  with 
staff  members  of  such  training  institutions 
as  also  with  the  fully  trained  blind  awaiting 
placement,  to  make  lists  of  the  partially 

sighted  trained  persons  and  persons  who 
have  lost  their  vision  totally,  the  trades  in 
which  they  are  fully  trained  and  are 
efficient  and  to  discuss  in  detail  with  the 
staff  and  the  clients  their  interests,  abilities, 
skills,  aptitudes  and  to  get  to  know  as 
much  information  as  possible  about  them. 
This  would  make  their  tasks  easy  and  they 
would  be  able  to  recommend  the  best 

clients  suited  for  a  specific  assignment. 

Modus  Operandi 

The  Employment  and  Placement 

Officers  have  to  contact  the  industry  and, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Directors,  the 
Personnel  Managers  or  the  Labour  Officers, 
to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  plant  and  to 
locate  simple,  interesting,  repetitive  jobs  on 
which  the  blind  can,  in  their  opinion,  give 
full  commercial  output  and  efficiency. 
Thereafter,  he  has  to  contact  the  Proprietors 
or  the  Personnel  Managers  and  to  convince 
them  of  the  advisability  of  giving  opportu¬ 
nities  to  one  or  two  fully  trained  blind 
persons. 

He  has  to  remove  the  various  doubts 
which  may  linger  in  the  minds  of  the 
prospective  employers  regarding  how  the 
blind  person  would  get  to  the  place  of 
work,  how  he  can  move  about  in  the 
factory,  whether  he  would  not  involve 
himself  into  any  accidents,  how  his 
industrial  production,  out  -  put  and 
efficiency  would  be  and  how  the  other 


workers  would  take  to  the  blind  person 
working  on  the  same  occupation.  Only 
well  trained  and  experienced  Placement 
Officers,  with  salesmanship  of  the  highest 
order,  insight  and  understanding  of  the 
problems  involved  and  fully  motivated  in 
assisting  the  blind  can  make  a  success  of 
this  delicate  assignment 

The  constitution  of  the  Employment 
and  Placement  Committee  would  have  to 
be  done  most  carefully.  Prominent 
industrialists  with  human  approach  and 
who  are  fully  convinced  of  the  potential 
of  the  blind  to  Work  effectively  on  care¬ 
fully  selected  jobs  should  be  taken  as 
Members  of  the  Committee.  The  contacts 
which  they  give  to  the  Employment  and 
Placement  Officers  would  be  found  most 
useful  in  employing  the  blind.  Collection 
of  dead  wood  on  Committees  should,  at 
all  costs,  be  avoided. 

I  ■  . 

It  is  important  that  the  Committee 
gradually  spreads  its  activities  to  all  parts 
of  the  country,  if  necessary  by  appointing 
State  and  District  level  Committees  and 
Placement  Officers. 

A  good  Placement  Officer,  after 
effective  placement,  will  continuously 
undertake  follow  up  visits  with  a  view  to 
ensuring  that  neither  the  employers  nor 
the  employees  encounter  any  special 
difficulties.  If  any  difficulties  come  to  light, 
they  must  be  promptly  attended  to  and 
amicably  re-solved  to  the  mutual  satisfa¬ 
ction  of  both  the  employer  and  the 
employee. 

Government  Grants 

The  Union  and  the  State  Governments 
give  liberal  grants  for  promoting  employ¬ 
ment  and  economic  resettlement  of  the 
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blind.  The  Employment  and  Placement 
Committees  can,  therefore,  ask  the 
concerned  Governments  to  sanction 
normally  admissible  grants  for  the  salary 
of  the  Employment  and  Placement  Officers 
and  the  supporting  staff.  As  and  when 
experience  is  gained  and  the  work  expands, 
more  and  more  Placement  Officers  should 
be  added. 

It  would  be  wise  to  make  available 
vehicles  to  Employment  and  Placement 
Officers.  Station  wagon  types  would  be 
the  best  as  they  would  very  much  help  in 
Home  Workers  Schemes,  wherever  under¬ 
taken.  If  the  Placement  Officers  are 
mobile,  they  can  do  their  jobs  much  more 
effectively. 

With  help  from  Government  Grants, 
Hostels  for  Employed  Blind  should  also  be 
started  Accommodation  in  industrial 
towns  is  extremely  difficult  to  secure.  In 
most  towns,  a  Hostel  For  the  Employed 
Blind  is  a  MUST. 

Developing  a  Cadre  of  Volunteers 

Due  to  paucity  of  financial  resources, 
bulk  of  the  work  for  the  blind  in  develop¬ 
ing  countries  is  required  to  be  done  with 
the  aid  of  selfless  and  didicated  volunteers. 
At  the  same  time,  the  process  of  building  up 
a  cadre  of  trained  professional  staff 
members  should  continue. 

A  list  of  volunteers  should  be 
maintained  and  those  who  are  willing  to 
assist  in  the  placement  of  the  blind  should 
be  given  intensive  training  and  assigned 
specific  tasks  or  areas  in  which  to  operate. 

I  am  all  in  favour  of  building  up  a  team 
of  Voluntary  Placement  Officers  provided 
they  are  trained  and  work  in  tbeir  assigned 
areas  as  members  of  a  team. 


Homer  has  rightly  said  “Light  is  the 
task  where  many  share  the  toil”. 

v  * 

Training  of  Professionals  : 

If  work  pertaining  to  the  placement 
of  the  blind  has  to  be  a  success,  the 
Employment  and  Placement  Committees 
must  ensure  that  they  develop  a  cadre  of 
professionally  trained,  qualified  and  experi¬ 
enced  Employment  and  Placement  Officers. 
Care  be  taken  to  develop  Placement 
Officers  for  employing  the  blind  in  open 
competitive  employment  in  industry,  in 
rural  occupations,  in  self  -  employment, 
in  professional  and  semi-professional  work, 
etc.  Such  officers  -  in  large  numbers  - 
are  required  for  undertaking  work  in  an 
entire  country.  Therefore,  in  the  very 
initial  stages,  great  attention  be  paid  to 
organising  staff  training  courses  for  train¬ 
ing  professional  Employment  and  Placement 
Officers.  In  many  countries,  such  staff 
training  courses  are  already  in  operation. 
Course  Contents  and  Training  Syllabus 
may  be  obtained  from  such  countries  and 
with  adaptations  to  suit  local  needs,  be 
introduced.  It  must  always  be  remembered 
that  the  development  of  our  human 
resources  pays  rich  dividends  in  the  end. 
Unsuitable  persons  should  be  weeded  out 
at  the  earliest. 

Modern  Management  Techniques  : 

In  employing  the  blind,  we  should  go 
all  out  for  progressive  modern  management 
techniques.  Great  attention  be  paid  in 
promoting  cordial  human  relations.  Effec¬ 
tive  Public  Relations  work  would  greatly 
help  in  promoting  employment  of  the  blind. 
Professional  work  should  be  developed  by 
all  tried  methods.  An  effective  and  efficient 
organisation  helps  in  development  of  peoples 
and  in  achieving  goals  and  targets.  It  is, 
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therefore,  imperative  that  staff  of  good 
calibre  is  initially  recruited  and  subsequently 
developed,  by  frequently  organising  Refre¬ 
sher  Courses,  so  as  to  accelerate  the  pace 
of  employment  and  economic  resettlement 
of  the  blind. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Harmon,  President,  Inter¬ 
national  Management  Association  has 
rightly  emphasised  “The  basic  job  is  that 
of  managing  people  -  the  others  are  merely 
techniques”.  How  very  true  ! 

Functions  of  the  Employment  Committees 

The  National  Employment  and  Place¬ 
ment  Committees  may  motivate 

-  Creation  of  State  or  District  level 
Placement  Committees  so  as  to  plan  and 
implement  programmes  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  and  economic  resettlement  of  the 
blind  for  the  entire  country,  particularly 
for  the  rural  areas. 

-  On  such  Committees,  there  should  be 
adequate  representation  of  progressive 
industrialists,  preferably  those  connected 
with  labour  intensive  industries,  philan¬ 
thropists,  representatives  of  the  mass 
media  so  as  to  continuously  educate 
the  prospective  employers  and  the  general 
public  to  the  potentialities  of  the  trained 
blind;  representatives  of  Public  Services, 
Public  Sector  Undertakings  -  both  at 
the  Central  and  at  the  State  levels  - 
specialists  including  electrical,  mechanical 
and  electronics  engineers  and  technical 
and  science  personnel  of  high  calibre 
and  dedicated  and  devoted  social 
workers.  The  blind  intellectuals,  who 
have  succeeded  in  varied  fields,  may 
also  be  included  as  they  are  most 
familiar  with  their  own  problems  and 
can  provide  excellent  guidelines  for 
developing  work  of  the  Committees. 


The  National  and  the  State  level  Com¬ 
mittees  shall  employ  well  trained,  full 
time  Placement  Officers  -  including  Lady 
Placement  Officers  -  for  effecting  place¬ 
ments  -  securing  the  salaries  of  such 
officers  from  grants  normally  sanctioned 
by  the  Governments. 

The  Committees  main  task  is  to  advise 
the  blind,  help  them  to  find  suitable 
jobs  and  assist  them  in  their  career 
development. 

Efforts  at  placement  should  not  be 
restricted  only  to  progressive  industrial¬ 
ists  in  major  towns,  but  should  be 
slowly  spread  to  all  industries  whether 
big,  medium,  small,  rural  or  co-operative 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Central  as  also  the  State  level 
Committees  should  organise  Staff  Train¬ 
ing  Courses  for  Placement  Officers, 
including  Refresher  Courses,  Symposia, 
Seminars,  Conferences,  Exhibitions,  etc. 
whenever  necessary. 

The  Committee  should  work  for  the 
upgradation  of  standards  obtaining  in 
Industrial  Homes,  Training  Workshops, 
Training  Centres  for  Adult  Blind  and 
Production  Workshops  so  as  to  turn 
out  well  adjusted,  well  trained  and 
capable  semi-skilled  blind  workers  who 
would  be  acceptable  for  employment  in 
open  competitive  industry  and  make 
the  grade. 

Such  Industrial  Homes  and  Training 
workshops  should  strive  for  commercial 
production  and  should,  where  possible, 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  Production 
Workshops  paying  full  living  wages  to 
the  blind  workers. 
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All  recognised  and  tried  avenues  of 
employment  of  the  blind  should  be 
simultaneously  explored. 

Where  resources  are  available,  exclusive 
Placement  Officers  be  appointed  for 
urban  employment,  rural  employment 
and  employment  in  professional  and 
semi-professional  occupations,  since 
each  of  these  aieas  call  for  specialisa¬ 
tion  of  a  different  kind. 

Great  attention  be  paid  to  employment 
in  open  competitive  industries,  in  self 
employment,  in  co-operatives  and 
common  ownership  industries  employing 
the  blind,  in  employing  the  blind  on 
vending  stands,  sales  kiosks,  in  small 
business  enterprises  and  in  professional 
and  semi-professional  work. 

Wherever  necessary  hostels  for  employed 
blind  should  be  started  with  financial 
help  and  grants  from  the  Union  and 
the  State  Governments. 

The  Committees  can  systematically  take 
up  with  Government  Offices,  Public 
Sector  Undertakings,  Municipal  Corpora¬ 
tions,  District  Local  Authorities,  Public 
Utilities,  various  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
Federation  of  Employers,  all  National 
and  State  level  Trade  Associations  and 
Organisations,  Service  Clubs  like  Rota¬ 
ries,  Lions,  Giants,  Jaycees,  and  similar 
bodies  the  question  of  employment  of 
the  blind  and  motivate  them  to  issue 
appeals  to  their  members,  organise  talks 
by  specialists  in  Rehabilitation  and  urge 
them  to  give  employment  opportnnities 
to  the  trained  blind. 

Selected  labour  intensive  industries  be 
motivated  to  set  up  exclusive  Assembly 


Lines  for  employing  all  categories  of 
the  disabled,  including  the  blind,  on  a 
wide  variety  of  simple  fabrication, 
assembly,  packaging  and  inspection  jobs 
and  jobs  on  machines  where  no  risks 
or  hazards  are  involved. 

-  Spread  the  concept  -  on  a  National 
basis  -  by  motivating  all  Voluntary 
Agencies  in  the  work  of  and  for  the 
blind,  as  also  all  Social  Welfare  Agencies 
to  engage  on  their  staff,  well  trained 
blind  people  and  to  further  the 
placement  of  the  blind  through  all 
recognised  avenues. 

-  Undertake  vocational  research,  identifi¬ 
cation  and  location  of  jobs  the 
blind  can  do,  adaptations  of  machines 
or  improvisation  of  safety  and  other 
gadgets  and  all  technical  development 
leading  to  increased  output  and  better 
production. 

-  Undertake  Research  into  new  fields  of 
employment  and  development  of  special 
aids  for  increasing  employment. 

Goals  and  Targets 

I  am  not  in  the  least  trying  to  mini¬ 
mise  the  difficulties  which  the  Employment 
and  Placement  Committees  in  the  developing 
countries  have  to  face  in  placing  the  blind. 

I  am  aware  that  at  times  they  appear 
almost  insurmountable  and  lead  to  much 
frustration.  The  task  is  truly  heart¬ 
breaking.  I  fully  appreciate  that  in  the 
developing  countries,  a  tremendous  lot  of 
public  education  has  yet  to  be  done  so  as 
to  make  the  public  aware  of  the  potential 
capacity  of  trained  blind  to  turn  out  fully 
productive  work  on  sound  commercial 
lines. 
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A  National  Investment 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  blind,  for  that  matter  of  all 
disabled  -  is  an  economic  investment 
which  society  can  ill  afford  to  ignore. 
Instead  of  allowing  an  army  of  disabled 
persons  to  remain  idle  and  un-productive 
and  to  be  a  burden  either  on  the  charity 
of  the  family  or  the  public  or  of  the 
State,  it  is  much  better  to  impart  to  them 
intensive  industrial  and  vocational  training 
and  thereafter  to  give  them  full  and  remu¬ 
nerative  employment  po  that  they  can 
become  useful  and  contributive  members 
of  the  Community. 

Modern  advances  in  blind  welfare 
have  indicated  several  avenues  of  employing 
the  blind.  In  the  United  States  of 
America,  over  40,0(0  occupations  are 
identified  at  which  the  blind  can  give  full 
commercial  output  and  efficiency.  The 
Third  World  countries  should  initiate  an 
intensive  campaign  of  identifying  suitable 
jobs  in  their  countries  on  which  the  blind 
can  work  productively. 

In  several  countries  large  numbers  of 
blind  have  become  Tax-payers  rather  than 
continue  to  remain  as  Tax-consumers. 
This  process  has  started  even  in  the 
developing  countries.  We  would  do  well 
to  accelerate  its  pace.  It  would  benefit 
the  economy  of  the  country. 

Industry  has  much  to  gain  by  employ¬ 
ing  the  disabled.  Employment  of  the 
disabled  generates  new  purchasing  power. 
It  increases  demand  for  manufactured 
products.  It  helps  to  accelerate  the 
integration  of  the  disabled. 


Employment  of  the  blind  is  known  to 
raise  the  morale  of  the  sighted  workers. 
At  carefully  selected  jobs,  the  production  of 
the  blind  is  substantially  in  excess  of  or 
equal  to  the  production  of  the  sighted. 
May  be,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
blind  have  fewer  distractions,  seldom  leave 
their  place  of  work  and  concentrate  better. 
Though  this  excess  in  production  may 
sometimes  create  problems,  it  can  also 
act  as  a  motivating  factor,  if  rightly 
handled,  for  boosting  production. 

In  human  terms,  the  gains  of  employ¬ 
ing  the  blind  are  immeasurable.  The  blind 
experience  happiness  on  being  able  to 
stand  on  their  own  legs  and  earning  their 
own  upkeep. 

Humanitarian  aspects  alone  fully  justify 
any  initial  investment  in  training  and 
employing  the  blind.  Such  investments 
will  repay  themselves  manifold,  both  in 
economic  and  in  human  terms. 

Once  the  National  and  State  level  Volu¬ 
ntary  Agencies  accept  the  basic  fundamental 
principle  that  every  blind  person  has  a 
RIGHT  TO  WORK  and  a  RIGHT  TO 
THE  FREE  CHOICE  OF  EMPLOYMENT, 
it  is  their  duty  -  nay  the  duty  of  the 
community  -  to  ensure  that  ample  and 
diversified  job  opportunities  are  made 
available  and  /  or  created  for  the  gainful 
employment  of  the  blind.  A  good 
Committee  on  Employment  can  generate 
additional  job  potential  by  motivating  new 
Assembly  Lines  in  existing  industries  and 
new  Production  Workshops  giving  full 
inpustrial  wages  and  other  benefits  to  the 
blind. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


A  GOOD  PLACEMENT  OFFICER 


It  would  be  readily  appreciated  that 
that  the  success  of  Placement  Services  for 
the  Blind  would  mainly  depend  on  excel¬ 
lent  and  well  trained  staff  and  a  good  and 
efficient  organisational  set  up  covering 
the  various  avenues  of  employment. 

It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that  the 
utmost  care  is  taken  in  the  initial  selection 
of  the  right  type  of  persons  for  Placement 
Officers  posts.  Nepotism,  corruption, 
influence,  relationship  and  similar  other 
considerations  should  have  no  place  in  the 
selection  or  retention  of  Placement  Officers 
The  selection  must  be  purely  on  merits 
and  the  persons’  suitability  for  the  post. 

In  all  Placement  Services,  the  blind 
client  is  the  most  important.  Therefore, 
the  utmost  care  be  taken  in  his  selection, 
subsequent  training  and  continuous  deve¬ 
lopment.  He  should  preferably  be  attached 
to  a  sincere  senior  and  experienced 
Placement  Officer  who  could  guide,  assist, 
encourage  and  develop  him  in  his  difficult 
and  delicate  assignment,  and  in  the  tasks 
ahead. 

The  best  publicity  the  Placement 
Service  gets  is  from  the  number  of  blind 
persons  happily  and  successfully  placed. 
That  is  why,  the  first  person  placed  in  any 
industry  must  be  the  best  and  ideally  suited 
for  the  specific  job.  Otherwise,  the  doors 
of  placement  of  other  blind  persons  in 
that  factory  would  be  closed  for  ever. 


Qualities  Essential  for  a  Good 
Placement  Officer 

ELBERT  HUBBARD  has  said  :  “Do 
your  work  with  your  whole  heart  and  you 
will  succeed  -  there  is  so  little  competition”. 
Herein  is  the  key  to  success.  The 
Placement  Officer  must  do  his  work  with 
his  whole  heart.  His  involvement  must  be 
total. 

Experience  the  world  over  has  shown 
that  a  good  Placement  Officer  should  have 
certain  basic  minimum  essential  qualities. 
They  are  briefly  enumerated  below  : 

(a)  He  should  be  a  high  grade  salesman, 
excellent  in  salesmanship,  should  have  a 
pleasant  and  acceptable  personality,  plenty 
of  intiative,  drive,  patience  and  persever¬ 
ance  and  the  ability  to  win  friends  and 
influence  people.  Since  he  achieves  his 
objectives  through  people,  he  must  be 
excellent  in  human  relations. 

(b)  After  selection,  he  should  be  fully 
trained  at  professional  training  courses 
and  developed  by  attaching  him  to  a 
senior  experienced  and  responsible  officer, 
having  long  experience  and  an  excellent 
record  of  placement  work. 

(c)  The  selected  Officer  should  establish 
personal  rapport  wnh  blind  clients  awaiting 
placement. 
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He  should  get  to  know  them  fully. 
The  clients  themselves  should  have 
completed  their  basic  rehabilitation,  adjust¬ 
ment,  orientation  and  intensive  vocational 
training,  should  be  well  groomed  and 
should  have  good  social  graces  and  a 
pleasant  personality,  so  that  they  are  able 
to  impress  the  prospective  employers.  The 
Placement  Officer  should  take  all  possible 
care  to  ensure  that  the  blind  person  is 
ideally  suitable  and  fully  ready  for  the 
job  in  which  he  is  attempting  to  place  him. 

Each  placement  requires  individualised 
and  personalised  attention.  There  are  no 
short  cuts. 

(d)  Placement  Officer  must  be  a  devoted  and 
dedicated  worker,  sympathetic  and  yet  firm, 
and  should  work  with  a  missionary  spirit 
and  with  the  zeal  of  a  crusader  for  a 
worthy  cause. 

(e)  Above  all,  he  must  be  effective  and 
must  possess  the  basic  ability  to  get  things 
done.  He  should  keep  abreast  of  all 
modern  literature  on  placement  and  gradu¬ 
ally  develop  skills  necessary  to  make 
a  success  of  the  job. 

(f)  The  Placement  Officer  should  be  moti¬ 
vated,  should  be  a  self-starter  and  should, 
at  all  stages,  endeavour  to  see  the  task 
through  to  its  successful  completion.  He 
should  not  give  up  an  effort  easily  because 
of  the  innumerable  difficulties  encountered 
or  the  discouragement  met. 

(g)  He  should  develop  skills  in  ensuring 
that  there  is  no  wastage  of  abilities  or 
opportunities.  Every  opportunity  must  be 
seized  with  both  the  hands  and  cashed 
upon. 


(h)  He  should  have  the  ability  to  segregate 
the  esssential  from  the  non-essential.  He 
should  also  have  the  insight  to  distinguish 
between  a  blind  client  who  is  developed 
and  dependable  and  would  make  the  grade 
and  one  who  would,  under  pressures  or 
stresses  or  strains,  let  the  fair  name  of 
the  blind  down. 

(i)  A  good  Placement  Officer  should  have 
sound  practical  knowledge  of  the  industry. 
He  should  fully  know  the  good  and  the 
weak  points  of  his  clients.  He  should 
prepare  lists  of  partially  sighted  and  totally 
blind  clients  -  categorising  their  suitability 
tradewise,  their  characteristics,  training, 
etc.  He  should  ensure  that  the  right 
worker  is  placed  on  the  right  job. 

(jj  He  should  plan  his  work  well  ahead 
and  do  the  hard  jobs  first,  so  that  he  is 
able  to  work  more  effectively. 

(k)  He  should  organise  his  work  systemat¬ 
ically  and  methodically,  work  to  a  plan 
and  for  achieving  specific  goals  and  targets. 
Indecision  should  be  totally  discarded. 

(l)  A  good  Placement  Officer  is  always  on 
top  of  his  job.  He  runs  his  work.  He 
does  not  allow  the  work  to  run  him. 

(m)  A  good  Placement  Officer  should  win 
over  the  confidence  of  the  employer.  He 
should  make  it  abundantly  clear  from  the 
very  beginning  that  the  employer  has  the 
right  to  request  that  a  blind  worker  found 
unsuitable  be  withdrawn  and  replaced  by 
another  blind  person  more  suited  to  the 
job. 

(n)  Above  all,  the  Placement  Officer  should 
be  creative  and  innovative  in  his  approach 
and  should,  at  all  times,  be  on  the  look 
out  for  new  avenues  of  employment. 
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(o)  He  should  know  the  various  industrial 
processes  and  should  be  able  to  work  on 
normal  machines  at  which  he  is  endea¬ 
vouring  to  place  the  blind.  He  will  then 
be  able  to  effectively  demonstrate  to  the 
employers  and  the  foremen  that  the  blind 
person  can  work  on  the  machine  and  give 
full  commercial  production  and  output. 

Rapport  with  the  Blind 

The  most  successful  Placement  Officer 
I  have  personally  known  very  closely  for 
over  three  decades  was  the  late  Dr.  Burjor 
D.  Pallonji.  He  was  superb  in  human 
relations.  He  knew  that  he  could  make  a 
success  of  his  job  if  he  maintained  excel¬ 
lent  relations  with  the  blind  clients  he  was 
endeavouring  to  place  and  with  the 
industrialists  and  their  staff  whom  he  had 
to  convince.  He  maintained  excellent 
rapport  with  the  blind  clients,  assisted  them 
in  every  way  he  could,  and  developed  them 
to  the  extent  possible.  He  got  to  know 
all  about  the  blind  client,  and  kept  in  close 
touch  with  them.  This  helped  him  in  selec 
tive  placement  viz.  matching  the  job 
demands  with  client’s  good  points,  training 
background,  skills  and  abilities. 

The  following  story  may  interest  the 
readers.  While  calling  on  Dr.  Pallonji  in 
the  Hospital  a  couple  of  months  before  he 
passed  away,  I  noticed  a  shy  young  blind 
girl  wanting  to  speak  alone  to  the  patient, 
I  and  my  wife  withdrew.  The  girl  had  an 
animated  talk  with  Dr.  Pallonji.  She  was 
obviously  moved.  While  bidding  good-bye, 
she  gave  three  apples  to  Dr.  Pallonji.  I 
was  touched  by  this  gesture.  After  she  had 
left,  I  asked  if  she  was  in  some  difficulty  ? 
'•Oh,  no,  Sir.  She  wanted  my  advice 
whether  she  should  marry  a  particular 
blind  person.”  We  both  were  very  much 
touched.  Here  was  a  blind  client  whom 


Pallonji  had  placed  some  years  back.  She 
had  so  much  confidence  in  his  wise  guid¬ 
ance  that  even  in  a  personal  matter  like 
marriage,  she  wanted  his  advice !  Good 
Placement  Officers  must,  therefore,  maintain 
excellent  rapport  with  their  clients.  Good 
human  relations  enabled  Dr.  Pallonji  to 
place  over  a  thousand  blind  clients  in  his 
carrer  spanning  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  I  believe  this  is  a  world  record 
for  any  single  Placement  Officer. 

Suitability  of  a  Placement  Officer  for  a 
Particular  Avenue  of  Employment 

In  a  previous  Chapter,  we  have  listed 
the  different  avenues  of  employing  and 
placing  the  blind.  Briefly,  they  are  indus¬ 
trial  placement  in  open  competitive  industry, 
placement  in  workshops  or  in  production 
units,  in  rural  occupations,  in  self-employ¬ 
ment,  in  professional  and  semi-professional 
work,  in  co-operatives,  on  vending  stands, 
small  business  enterprises,  and  in  small  or 
medium  scale  industries. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  qualifications 
required  of  Placement  Officers  attempting 
to  place  the  blind  in  the  different 
categories  listed  above  should  be 
different.  Whereas,  I  appreciate  that  the 
developing  countries  would  not  have  ade¬ 
quate  financial  resources  to  employ  several 
Placement  Officers  for  each  of  the  above 
categories  of  clients,  it  would  be  wise  to 
gradually  engage  more  Placement  Officers 
for  specific  assignments  and  to  develop 
them  in  the  particular  avenues  of  employ¬ 
ment  so  as  to  achieve  the  best  results. 

A  Placement  Officer  endeavouring  to 
resettle  the  rural  blind  in  their  villages 
would  need  qualifications,  experience  and 
qualities  quite  different  from  an  Officer 
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attempting  to  place  the  blind  in  open 
competitive  industry  in  urban  areas.  The 
former  should  preferably  be  a  Graduate  or 
a  Diploma  holder  in  Agriculture  and  the 
latter  an  Officer  with  an  industrial  back¬ 
ground.  However,  as  and  when  funds 
develop,  it  would  be  best  to  increase,  with 
the  help  of  Government  grants  whenever 
possible,  the  number  of  Placement 
Officers  and  to  assign  to  them  specific 
tasks  and  areas  of  placing  the  blind 
suitable  for  the  different  avenues  listed 
above. 

The  Blind  as  Placement  Officers 

Very  often,  unnecessary  controversies 
on  such  simple  problems  as  to  whether  a 
blind  person  or  a-  female  could  make  a 
successful  Placement  Officer  are  started. 
Such  controversies  are  purely  of  academic 
interest.  Experience  the  world  over  has 
shown  that  several  blind  persons,  as  also 
females  have  made  excellent  Placement 
Officers.  Only  care  has  to  be  taken  in 
selecting  the  right  type  of  person  on  merits, 
irrerpective  of  his  or  her  sex  or  lack  of 
sight  or  otherwise. 

Responsibility  of  Placed  Blind 

The  best  publicity  the  cause  gets  is 
when  employers  are  happy  with  the  work 
performance  and  the  productive  output  of 
blind  employees.  The  placed  blind  owe  it 
to  their  blind  brethren  avaiting  placements 
to  create  this  climate  which  alone  can  lead 
to  more  placements.  They  must  therefore 
endeavour  to 

-  give  full  productive  out-put,  excellent 
quality  and  consistent  efficiency  on  the 
job. 

-  be  regular  and  punctual  in  attendance, 

-  maintain  discipline, 


-  follow  all  the  prescribed  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Company, 

-  aim  at  improving  work  performance 
and  attaining  targets  and  goals, 

-  co-operate  with  co-workers  and 
foremen, 

-  be  pleasant  and  friendly, 

-  learn  different  jobs  willingly,  be  fully 
trained  and  gain  as  much  work 
experience  as  possible. 

Employers  judge  by  results.  They  quickly 
spot  a  worker  who  gives  results.  They 
also  look  out  for  workers  with  ,  potential 
abilities  who  could  be  further  developed. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  the  blind 
to  continuously  strive  for  giving  improved 
and  better  work  performance  and  results. 

Evaluation  and  Assessment  of  the  Work  of 
Placement  Officers 

It  is  imperative  that  Employment  and 
Placement  Committees  evaluate  and  assess 
the  work  of  Placement  Officers  at  least 
once  in  a  quarter.  Normally  a  good 
Placement  Officer  should  be  able  to  place, 
in  a  developing  country  about  50  blind 
clients  in  one  year.  As  and  when  he  gets 
more  experience,  he  will  be  able  to  improve 
upon  his  performance. 

However,  what  is  more  important  to 
ensure  is  that  the  number  of  blind  persons 
employed  and  subsequently  laid  off  by  the 
employers  are  not  excessive.  If  the 
Placement  Officer  is  not  good  or  his 
placement  does  not  follow  sound 
placement  principles  or  he  does  not 
regulary  follow  up  the  performance 
of  his  clients  or  is  not  good  at 
maintaining  employer  -  employee  relation¬ 
ship,  the  employers  are  likely  to  lay  off. 


at  the  first  available  opportunity,  blind 
persons  who  do  not  come  up  to  expecta¬ 
tions  and  who  do  not  make  the  grade. 
Follow  up  work  is,  therefore,  a  very 
important  part  of  the  Placement  Officer’s 
job  He  must  realise  that  employeis  are 
initially  sceptical,  fearful  and  prejudiced 
against  the  placement  of  the  blind.  This 
prejudice  must  be  gradually  overcome  and 
the  problems  encountered  in  the  day  to 
day  work  either  by  the  blind  person  or  by 
the  Foreman  or  the  colleagues  of  the 
employee  should  be  amicably  solved  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

In  all  these  matters,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  Trade  Unions  and  the 
Trade  Union  leaders  are  taken  into  the 
fullest  confidence  right  from  the  initial 
stages.  This  will  eliminate  petty  jealousies 
or  differences  between  the  blind  and  other 
employees  Very  often,  the  production 
output  of  the  blind  employees  by  far 
exceed  the  output  of  sighted  employees. 
This  generally  creates  difficulties  and  leads 
to  problems. 

A  Good  Organisational  Set  Up 

A  good  organisational  set  up  is  very 
essential  for  an  efficient  and  effective 
Employment  and  Placement  Service  For 
the  Blind.  It  will  endeavour  at  the 
development  of  people  -  both  blind  clients 
and  Placement  Officers. 

A  high  level  Committee  of  influential 
persons  is  most  helpful.  Members  can 
give  excellent  contacts  to  Placement 
Officers,  leading  to  absorption  of  the 
trained  blind  in  open  competitive  industry. 
Placement  Officers  must  keep  in  touch  with 
Members  and  get  proper  contacts  from 
them. 


The  Office  set  up  must  be  such  as  to 
provide  adequate  motivation  and  guidance 
to  new  Placement  Officers.  The  team  must 
work  as  a  team. 

Regular  follow  up  visits  is  a  Must. 
Periodical  work  evaluation  and  assessment- 
both  of  the  employed  blind  -  and  of  the 
Placement  Officers  themselves  -  would  lead 
to  better  and  more  effective  and  satisfactory 
placements. 

Frequent  multi-disciplinary  meetings 
and  case  conferences  should  be  held  to 
discuss  individual  typical  cases  or  difficult¬ 
ies  or  problems  encountered.  Meetings 
should  also  be  held  with  the  Foremen  or 
or  Trade  Union  Representatives  or  Labour 
Officers  and  all  difficulties  and  problems 
sorted  out  in  a  positive  and  constructively 
helpful  manner.  It  is  imperative  that,  with 
an  eye  on  the  future,  and  the  possibility 
of  placing  more  and  more  blind  in  the 
same  or  allied  plants,  excellent  employer  - 
employee  relationship  is  assiduously  built 
up  by  the  Placement  Officers. 

A  good  organisational  set  up  must 
follow  modern  management  techniques. 
Careful  thought  should  be  given  to 
planning,  organizing,  staffing,  motivating, 
controlling  and  co-ordinating.  The  entire 
approach  should  be  professional.  Leader¬ 
ship  should  be  developed  not  only  in  the 
Placement  Officers  but  also  in  the  blind 
clients.  The  span  of  control  and  the 
authority  should  be  clearly  defined  and 
there  should  be  adequate  delegation 
of  powers  and  decentralization  of  work. 

A  good  organisational  set  up  would 
devote  adequate  attention  to  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Work.  Frequent  talks  need  to  be 
organised  so  as  to  keep  industrialists. 


Members  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Trade 
Associations,  Federation  of  Employers, 
Service  Clubs  like  Rotaries,  Lions,  Giants 
and  Jaycees  fully  informed  of  the  miracles 
of  modern  rehabilitation  and  the  need  to 
give  opportunities  to  the  trained  blind. 

All  Voluntary  Agencies  must  strengthen 
their  organizational  set  up,  develop  their 
managerial  skills,  maximise  their  humanism 
and  be  prepared  to  accept  the  major 
challenges  ahead. 

Qualifications  Considered  Essential  By 
Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clunk 

One  of  the  most  successful  Placement 
Officers  of  the  blind  in  the  U.S.A.,  himself 
blind,  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  in  his 
paper  on  “Employment  of  the  Blind  Under 
Sheltered  Conditions  :  Qualifications  of 
Placement  Officers”  presented  at  the  Second 
World  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  held  at  Rome  in 
July,  1959  has  listed  the  following  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  a  good  Placement  Officer  : 

-  A  missionary. 

-  An  irrepressible  enthusiastic  salesman  of 
blind  labour. 

-  A  good  student  and  analyst  of  people. 

-  A  good  analyst  of  production  processes. 

-  Possess  maximum  flexibility  in  adjusting 
to  constantly  changing  environments. 

-  Personify  and  personally  demonstrate 
all  the  good  qualities  of  his  blind 
clientele,  and  none  of  the  undesirable 
characteristics. 

-  Possess  and  apply  patience,  tolerance, 
understanding  and  discipline. 


-  The  placement  officer  must  never  be 
susceptible  to  insults  or  administer  his 
services  with  anger  or  reprisals  because 
of  the  failure  of  any  blind  persons  he 
is  dedicated  to  serve. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  if  a 
Placement  Officer  assiduously  endeavours 
to  develop  the  qualities  listed  in  this 
Chapter  and  if  he  works  as  per  the  acce¬ 
pted  sound  principles  of  placement,  even 
though  he  may  be  new  to  the  work,  he 
would  be  able  to  successfully  place  a 
number  of  blind  in  congenial  and  remu¬ 
nerative  employment. 

The  best  Placement  Service  is  the  one 
where  the  employed  blind  persons  are 
happy  and  sucecessful  at  their  work  and 
where  their  employers  are  happy  with  their 
work  and  productive  out-put.  Such  mutual 
satisfaction  is  the  best  publicity  for  the 
Placement  Service.  One  successful  place¬ 
ment  leads  to  another  and  in  this  way  the 
pace  of  employment  of  the  blind  is 
accelerated. 

“Have  you  anything  to  do  to-morrow  ? 
Do  it  to-day”,  said  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Nepoleon  Bonaparte  said  :  “When  you 
have  an  enterprise  on  hand,  concentrate 
upon  it  wholly,  forget  that  anything  else 
in  the  world  exists.”  Calvin  Coolidge 
said  1  “There  is  no  development  without 
effort,  an  effort  means  work.” 

If  the  above  words  of  wisdom  from 
persons  with  experience  and  achievements 
to  their  credit  are  followed  by  even  new 
Placement  Officers,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  they  would  succeed  in  their 
chosen  mission  of  finding  gainful  and 
satisfying  employment  for  the  blind  and 
the  visually  impaired.  The  experience 
itself  is  both  satisfying  and  rewarding 
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CHAPTER  V 


SHELTERED  EMPLOYMENT 


Organised  vocational  training,  leading 
to  employment  of  the  blind  in  sheltered 
occupations,  is  of  recent  origin  -  barely  a 
couple  of  centuries  old. 

Initially,  Poor  Homes  and  Asylums 
for  the  Blind  were  developed.  Thereafter, 
past-time  occupations  -  not  remunerative  - 
were  provided  to  the  adult  blind  who  had 
received  basic  training  in  traditional  crafts. 
These  occupations  enabled  the  blind  to 
pass  their  time  without  adequately 
compensating  them  for  their  labour.  As 
work  developed,  some  of  these  institutions 
started  paying  small  stipends  to  the  blind 
who  produced  articles  which  were  later  on 
sold  -  mostly  piece  by  piece.  This  is  a 
brief  historical  background  of  how  Sheltered 
Workshops  for  the  Blind  providing 
employment  developed. 

The  generation  which  opined  that  the 
blind  can  work  only  on  traditional  crafts 
like  cane  work  or  basket  making  or  broom 
making  has  now  fortunately  passed. 

The  wider  our  horizons  -  and  the 
more  avenues  of  employment  we  systema¬ 
tically  explore  -  the  speedier  the  task  of 
resettling  the  blind  in  large  numbers  is 
achieved. 

It  is,  however,  imperative  to  resettle 
the  blind  in  careers  of  their  choice  and  - 
for  the  rural  blind  -  preferably  with  their 
families  and  friends  and  in  their  familiar 
surroundings. 


Sheltered  Workshops  are  not  conducted 
for  profits.  They  mainly  provide  vocational 
training  and  rehabilitation  services. 

Even  Industrial  Home  Work,  dealt 
with  at  length  in  a  later  Chapter,  is  a  type 
of  Sheltered  Employment. 

Aims  and  Objectives 

The  ultimate  objective  of  all  work  for 
the  blind  is  their  total  rehabilitation.  In 
other  words,  like  normal  people,  the  blind 
should  be  assisted  to  be  fully  productive, 
earn  a  full  living  wage  and  should,  be 
able  to  enjoy  a  normal  family  and  social 
life.  They  should  be  enabled  to  enjoy  all 
rights,  privileges,  amenities  and  the  good 
things  of  life  which  the  normal  community 
enjoys.  While  enjoying  their  rights  they 
should  also  be  motivated  to  fully  shoulder 
their  responsibilities. 

In  developing  the  total  personality  of 
blind  clients,  vocational  training  and  vaco- 
tional  security  play  a  major  and  a  very 
vital  role.  Broadly  the  blind  may  be 
classified  into 

(a)  those  capable  of  full  economic 

production;  and 

(b)  those  not  capable  of  full  economic 
production  or  employment  because  of  their 
disability  or  because  of  other  valid 
factors. 

Those  who  are  capable  of  full 
economic  production  would,  after  receiving 
intensive  industrial  training  and  adequate 
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work  experience,  set  up  in  open  compe¬ 
titive  employment  earning  a  full  living 
wage,  giving  full  productive  output  and 
efficiency  and  fully  enjoying  all  terminal 
and  other  industrial  benefits.  The 
number  of  blind  clients  who  are  thus 
prepared  to  rough  it  out  in  a  highly 
competitive  industrial  world,  despite  their 
severe  handicaps,  and  make  a  success  of 
their  chosen  careers  will  be  few.  But  they 
deserve  all  encouragement  and  assistance. 

There  shall,  however,  always  remain  a 
large  number  who  would  have  to  be 
resettled  in  sheltered  productive  work  or 
in  self  or  rural  employment. 

Technology 

It  must,  at  the  outset,  be  conceded 
that  the  term  “Workshops”  is  -  in  most 
countries  -  rather  loosely  used.  A 
multiplicity  of  institutions  pass  under  this 
name.  Some  are  mere  Training  Centres  or 
Industrial  Homes  imparting  vocational 
training  of  an  elementary  type.  The 
objectives  of  most  of  the  institutions  are 
not  clearly  defined.  They  are  not  even 
very  clear  in  the  minds  of  Management 
Committees  or  the  Administrators  governing 
the  Institutions.  Most  of  them  drift 
without  any  specific  objectives,  goals  or 
targets.  They  undertake  a  very  wide 
variety  of  welfare  functions  and  services 
not  at  all  related  to  industrial  production. 
Not  all  of  them  concentrate  on  fully 
productive  work.  Almost  all  recognised 
principles  of  industrial  and  commercial 
mangement  and  all  modern  techniques  of 
management  are  ignored.  Lack  of  clear 
objectives,  therefore,  hampers  progress. 
The  objectives,  goals  and  targets  must  be 
clearly  defined. 


It  is,  therefore,  essential  to  classify 
workshops  according  to  their  aims  and 
objectives.  I  would  suggest  a  change  in  the 
terminology.  The  following  paras  will 
make  my  points  clear. 

Training  Workshops 

Workshops  providing  intensive  voca¬ 
tional  training,  rehabilitation  and  work — 
experience  are  purely  in  the  nature  of 
TRAINING  WORKSHOPS.  They  should 
be  designated  as  such. 

In  addition  to  developing  clients  in 
basic  rehabilitation,  evaluation  and  assess¬ 
ment,  such  workshops  impart »  intensive 
industrial  training  on  selected  jobs  suitable 
for  employing  the  blind.  It  is  essential  to 
emphasise  that  their  intention  is  not  to 
produce  goods  on  commercial  or  industrial 
lines.  All  that  they  are  attempting  to  do 
is  to  impart  intensive  industrial  training 
and  provide  work-experience  under  factory 
conditions  to  the  blind.  The  work 
experience  under  factory  conditions 
provided  to  the  blind  prepares  them  for 
shouldering  responsibilities  in  open 
competitive  jobs. 

Such  Training  Workshops  naturally 
cannot  give  full  industrial  wages  or 
terminal  benefits.  Some  of  them  do  give 
small  incentive  stipends  to  increase  the 
industrial  speed  and  make  the  clients  more 
productive.  The  work-experience  provided 
is  only  a  part  of  the  training  programme. 
They  also  provide  therapeutic  services, 
personal  and  social  adjustment  and 
training  in  crafts  and  handi-work.  The 
training  is  therapeutic  and  not  intended  to 
provide  congenial  and  remunerative 
employment.  In  other  words,  in  Training 
Workshops,  the  emphasis  should  be  on 
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providing  intensive  vocational  training  and 
adequate  work-experience  and  NOT  on 
providing  employment  in  any  form. 

Production  Workshops 

Blind  clients  passing  cut  from  Voca¬ 
tional  Training  Centres  01  Training 
Workshops  could  profitably  be  absorbed 
in  full-fledged  Production  Workshops,  which 
endeavour  to  produce  essential  commodities 
in  demand  or  execute  sub-contracts  on 
competitive  industrial  basis.  Sueh  produc¬ 
tion  Workshops  have  to  be  organised 
purely  on  industrial  and  commercial  lines. 
They  should  pay  full  prevailing  industrial 
wages  to  the  blind.  The  blind  should  also 
be  given  all  normal  fringe  benefits  and 
terms  and  conditions  of  service  which  are 
obtaining  in  open  industry.  The  difference 
in  work  of  the  nature  of  occupational 
therapy  and  full  productive  employment 
giving  industrial  wages  and  all  other 
benefits  must  be  properly  understood. 

Sub-Contract  Work 

Even  in  Training  Workshops,  it  is 
essential  to  obtain  bulk  orders  spread  over 
the  year  so  as  to  provide  adequate  work 
load  to  facilitate  the  blind  getting  work  - 
experience  under  factory  conditions  and 
gain  speed  in  giving  productive  output. 

In  selecting  contract  or  sub-contract 
work,  simple  repetitive  work  on  which  the 
blind  can  give  full  commercial  output, 
efficiency  and  good  finish  alone  should  be 
selected.  Light  assembly,  inspection, 
packaging  jobs  and  fabrication  of  simple 
items  in  great  demand  would  be  most 
suitable.  If  bulk  orders  spread  over  the 
year  are  secured  from  industry,  piece  by 
piece  selling  of  products  is  avoided.  Items 
on  which  uniformity  of  the  finished  end 


product  cannot  be  ensured  should  be 
avoided.  Piece  by  piece  marketing  of 
finished  products  creates  several  complica¬ 
ted  problems  and  must  be  avoided.  It 
is  easy  for  the  blind  to  gain  speed  and 
accuracy  in  repetitive  assembly  work  where 
component  Parts  are  to  be  merely  assembled 
and  where  the  quality  of  the  finished 
product  does  not  depend  on  individual 
skills  or  vary  with  it  Experience  has 
shown  that  in  assembly,  packaging  and 
inspection  work,  rejects  are  very  few  or 
non-existent. 

Work-experience  provided  by  sub  - 
contract  work  at  the  the  training  stage  is 
very  valuable.  The  trainees  learn  good 
work-habits,  develop  good  workmanship, 
gain  industrial  speed  and  psychologically 
adjust  to  simulated  factory  conditions.  The 
work  is  sometimes  seasonal.  Hence  it  must 
be  planned  well  ahead  and  sub-contracts 
spread  over  the  year,  in  adequate  bulk,  be 
obtained.  Since  it  saves  space  for  industrial 
plants,  they  generally  repeat  the  orders. 

Transitional  Workshops 

To  organise  a  Training  or  Production 
Workshop  for  the  Blind  is  an  extremely 
expensive  proposition.  Land  has  to  be  pur¬ 
chased,  buildings  constructed  the  and  plant 
and  machinery  installed.  Skilled  administra¬ 
tive,  supervisory  and  instructional  staff 
has  to  be  engaged.  Raw  materials  required 
for  training  are  to  be  purchased.  Finished 
products  are  to  be  returned  to  the  customers 
or  marketed.  Some  times  residential 
facilities  are  required  to  be  provided, 
particularly  for  up  country  clients.  All 
these  outgoings  make  a  Sheltered  Workshop 
an  expensive  proposition. 
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If,  therefore,  should  some  50  or  ICO 
blind  clients  continue  to  reside  and  work 
in  such  Workshops  on  a  long  term  or 
permanent  basis,  say  over  a  working  life 
span  of  30  to  35  years,  training  facilities 
are  denied  to  thousands  of  other  blind 
seeking  admission. 

It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that  neither 
the  Training  nor  the  Production  Workshops 
for  the  Blind  are  made  terminal  benefits. 
It  is  most  beneficial  to  have  a 
turn-over. 

In  other  words,  it  is  much  more 
beneficial  to  organise  Training  Workshops 
so  that,  after  the  initial  training  period  of 
two  to  four  years,  the  trained  blind  are 
assisted  to  get  jobs  in  open  competitive 
industry  or  are  set  up  in  self  employment. 
This  would  ensure  better  integration  of 
the  blind  into  the  normal  society.  It 
prevents  segregation  of  the  bind  -  over  a 
life  span  -  in  exclusive  institutions -resulting 
into  isolation  and  necessitating  a  solitary 
and  an  un-interesting  life.  The  blind  have 
not  to  work  on  dull,  drab,  uninteresting 
work  in  an  institutional  set  up  over  a 
life  span.  It  is,  therefore,  beneficial  to 
have  transitional  Training  or  Production 
Workshops  where  the  blind  are  trained 
and  passed  out  and  assisted  in  their  economic 
resettlement  in  open  competitive  industry 
or  in  self  employment. 

Terminal  Production  Workshops 

There  shall  always  remain  large 
numbers  of  blind  who  are  not  capable 
of  full  economic  employ ment-especially  in 
open  competitive  industry  -  because  of 
multiple  handicaps,  severity  of  their 
disability  or  for  other  valid  reasons. 


Whereas  the  blind  of  average  or  above 
the  average  intelligence  should  always  be 
encouraged  to  go  in  for  open  competitive 
employment,  there  always  shall  remain  a 
large  number  who,  for  a  wide  variety  of 
valid  reasons,  would  not  be  quite  suitable 
for  open  employment.  For  them.  Production 
Workshops  with  terminal  benefits-would  be 
essential.  Even  in  such  Production  Work¬ 
shops,  the  endeavour  should  constantly  be 
at  fully  productive  work  so  that  there  is 
no  need  to  substantially  augment  or 
subsidise  the  wages  earned  by  the  blind. 
Only  in  the  case  of  the  blind  with 
severe  multiple  handicaps  should  liberal 
subsides  be  paid.  The  success  of  Production 
Workshops  would  mainly  depend  on  the 
very  careful  selection  of  appropriate  remu¬ 
nerative  jobs  on  which  speed  and  efficiency 
are  easy  to  achieve. 

It  must,  however,  be  clearly  understood 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  every  blind  person 
to  move  on  to  open  competitive 
employment  after  doing  a  term  in  sheltered 
employment.  For  some  blind  clients, 
especially  those  with  multiple  handicaps, 
poor  mobility,  advanced  age,  bad  health 
and  similiar  valid  reasons,  sheltered 
employment  would  be  in  the  nature  of 
long  term  of  permanent  employment.  This 
is  inescapable.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  Welfare 
State  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  the 
the  training  and  employment  of  the  severely 
disabled  and  the  blind  with  multiple 
handicaps.  The  greater  the  handicap,  the 
greater  the  responsibility  of  the  State  to 
provide  for  adequate  work  opportunities. 

Merits  of  Workshops 

The  method  of  training  and  employing 
the  blind  in  Training  and  in  Production 
Workshops  has  the  following  positive  merits. 
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-  it  imparts  intensive  vocational  training 
and  assures  vocational  security  to  the 
blind, 

-  the  fundamental  RIGHT  TO  WORK  is 
assured, 

-  in  addition  to  training,  rehabilitation 
and  welfare  services  are  easy  to 
organise  and  provide, 

-  it  provides  intensive  work-experience 
under  simulated  factory  conditions, 

-  it  provides  work  for  home-bound  clients 
or  clients  whose  mobility  is  poor  or 
who  are  unsuitable  for  open  competitive 
employment, 

-  they  train  the  blind  in  productive  work, 
enabling  them  to  earn  an  economic 
wage, 

-  they  help  in  educating  the  public  -  and 
particularly  the  industrialists  -  to  the 
potentials  and  the  capability  of  the 
trained  blind  for  fully  productive  work. 

De-Merits 

The  concept  of  sheltered  occupation 
vitiates  -  to  some  extent  -  the  principle 
of  integration  into  normal  community  and 
has  the  following  de-merits 

-  they  are  prohibitively  expensive  for 
Voluntary  Agencies  in  developing 
countries, 

-  the  blind  are  segregated  and  have  to 
live  in  isolation,  performing  un-interes- 
ing  jobs,  posing  no  challenges, 

-  a  handful  of  clients  occupy  -  over  a 
working  life  span  -  the  few  available 
places,  thus  denying  training  facilities 
to  other  deserving  blind, 


-  the  clients  do  not  earn  a  full  living 
wage  or  get  all  normal  industrial 
benefits,  including  terminal  benefits, 

-  the  units  are  required  to  be  heavily 
subsidised  or  supported  by  public 
donations  or  charities, 

-  most  workshops  continue  with  traditional 
crafts,  indulge  in  a  lot  of  window 
dressing,  have  not  been  modernised  and 
do  not  keep  abreast  of  modern  advances 
in  management  techniques  and  business 
practices, 

-  the  blind  -  who  crave  for  human  dignity 
and  self- respect  -  and  who  want  to  be 
fully  productive  and  contributive  are 
conscious  of  the  element  of  charity,  and 
of  being  patronised  by  well  meaning 
volunteers. 

Planning  New  Workshops 

In  planning  new  Training  or  Production 

Workshops,  the  following  basic  principles 

would  be  of  help 

-  develop  the  plan  in  consultation  with 
the  Government  Departments  concerned, 
prominent  industrialists,  technical 
experts  in  mechanical,  electrical  or 
electronic  fields,  eminent  social  welfare 
workers  and  the  blind  themselves, 

-  ensure  fullest  financial  and  other 
support  from  the  Federal  and  the  State 
Governments, 

-  the  Federal  and  the  State  Governments 
shall  entrust  bulk  orders  spread  over 
the  year,  waiving  the  requirements  of 
quoting  in  open  competitive  tenders, 

-  the  workshop  should  be  equipped  with 
modern  machinery  and  equipment 
comparable  to  those  obtaining  in  prog¬ 
ressive  industry. 
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-  suitable  sub-contract  work  be  selected 
on  a  careful  survey  of  industrial  plants 
and  the  needs  of  commercial  firms,  the 
training  and  supervisory  staff  should  be 
technically  qualified  and  of  high  calibre, 

-  in  Production  Workshops,  full  wages 
and  all  other  benefits  as  obtaining 
in  the  industry  should  be  paid  to  the 
blind, 

-  modern  management  techniques  of 
planning,  organising,  staffing,  controlling, 
co-ordinating,  motivating,  costing,  pric¬ 
ing,  marketing,  record  keeping  be 
adopted, 

-  the  greatest  importance  be  given  to 
Public  Relations  and  publicity  through 
the  mass  media, 

-  the  Workshop  should  be  developed  in 
tne  closest  co-operation  with  the 
supporting  industrialists  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Departments  normally  purcha¬ 
sing  blind  made  products. 

Modernnisation 

I  strongly  recommend  standardisation 
of  nomenclatures  so  that  the  aims,  objec¬ 
tives,  goals  and  targets  of  Training 
Workshops  and  Production  Workshops  are 
clearly  understood  -  not  only  by  the 
general  public  but  by  the  Administrators 
running  the  workshops  and  the  blind 
clients  themselves. 

Sheltered  employment  should  normally 
be  encourged  only  for  home-bound  clients, 
or  those  with  multiple  or  severe  disabili¬ 
ties,  or  those  with  poor  or  no  mobility, 
bad  health  or  other  genuine  problems. 

Training  as  also  Production  Workshops 
should  be  modernised  and  encouraged  to 
work  on  industrial  lines,  following  modern 
management  and  production  techniques. 


Modernisation  is  a  MUST.  There  are 
tremendous  all  round  advances  -  thanks 
to  science,  technology  and  research.  There 
is  no  point  whatsover  in  sticking  to  out¬ 
moded  traditional  crafts  which  to-day  are 
not  in  demand.  The  imperative  need  of 
the  hour  is  modernising  our  Production 
Workshops.  Mechanical,  electrical  and  elec¬ 
tronics  work,  using  modern  production 
techniques,  conveyor  belts,  etc.  should  be 
introduced  to  substantially  speed  up 
production  and  make  contracts  highly 
profitable. 

The  managements  should  frequently 
have  fresh  look  at  the  objectives  of  the 
workshops  and  evaluate  their  performance 
with  a  view  to  improving  production 
procedures  and  practices. 

Modern  methods  of  planning,  organis¬ 
ing,  staffing,  motivating,  controlling, 
costing,  quality  control,  marketing,  account¬ 
ing,  recoids  keeping  and  public  relations 
should  be  adopted  and  kept  under  constant 
review. 

Great  importance  be  attached  to 
research  and  development.  Market  research, 
locating  suitable  contracts,  identifying 
suitable  jobs  -  all  pay  rich  dividends  in  the 
long  run. 

Though  the  modern  trends  favour 
open  competitive  employment  or  self 
employment,  sheltered  employment  has  a 
very  vital  and  important  role  to  play.  In 
a  highly  competitive  industrial  world,  it 
could  be  a  major  factor  in  providing 
employment  on  a  large  scale  to  the  disabled, 
including  the  blind.  Because  of 
large  scale  un-employment  and  under¬ 
employment,  it  is  not  eassy  to  secure  jobs 
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in  open  competitive  industry.  In  such 
cases,  well  organised  Production  Workshops 
can  help  in  giving  economic  living  wages 
to  a  large  majority  of  the  trained  blind. 

Voluntary  Agencies  for  the  Blind  with 
their  limited  financial  resources,  are  not 
able  to  undertake  organization  of  Training 
or  Production  Workshops.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  better  for  the  State  itself  to 
start  such  workshops  -  both  Training  and 
Production.  Alternatively,  the  State  should 
pay  cent  per  cent  grants  to  Voluntary 
Agencies  organizing  such  Workshops.  This 
would  ensure  that  the  Volunteers  continue 
to  impart  the  human  touch  so  very  neces¬ 
sary  in  developing  work  for  the  disabled. 

I  would,  however,  strongly  advocate 
liberal  State  loans  on  very  easy  terms  and 
conditions,  both  for  modernising  old, 
antiquated  and  out-dated  Workshops,  as 
also  for  starting  new  ones.  Where  the 
Voluntary  Agencies  have  developed  an 
expertise  and  can  be  depended  upon  to 
organise  Workshops  on  modern  lines,  this 
method  should  work  well. 

Typical  Jobs  Suitable  for 
Sheltered  Employment 

I  can  do  no  better  than  reproduce 
below  a  selected  list  of  jobs  being  carried 
out  in  Workshops  for  the  Blind  given  by 
Mr.  Tom  Parker,  General  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  National  League  of  the  Blind 
and  the  Diabled,  in  his  paper  ‘Sheltered 
Employment  in  the  United  Kingdom’ 
published  in  the  handbook  Special  Works 
For  the  Blind  issued  by  the  Committee  on 
Rehebilitation,  Training  and  Employment  of 
the  World  Council  For  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind 


Assembly  work  of  all  kinds  and  the 
production  of  AIDS  for  the  disabled. 

Basket  making  of  all  types. 

Brush  making,  including  the  old  tradi¬ 
tional  and  machine-produced  brushes. 

Bedding  -  mattresses  of  all  kinds, 
shapes  and  sizes. 

Carpentry  -  This  inclunes  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  furniture  and  pallets  used  for 
loading  in  modern  containers. 

Chair-caning  and  repairing. 

Divans  -  including  the  making  of  the 
wooden  frame,  the  covering  and  any 
upholstery  that  may  be  required. 

Detergents  -  Making  and  botting. 

Engineering  -  including  light  assembly 
work,  operating  capstan  lathes,  drills, 
presses,  both  hand  and  power.  Making 
of  components  on  a  sub-contract  basis 
for  other  industrial  companies. 

Making  of  electrical  components, 
switches,  etc.  Small  electric  motors. 

Wiring  of  harnesses  for  television 
receivers. 

Furniture.  This  covers  a  wide  range 
of  activities. 

Currently  Workshops  are  producing 
school  furniture  such  as  desks,  chairs 
and  cupboards. 

Office  furniture,  including  typing  desks 
and  cupboards. 

Gardening  furniture  -  usually  made  of 
metal,  consisting  of  chairs  and  tables 
with  sun-shades  attached. 
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High  frequency  P.  V.  C.  welding. 
Producing  wallets  for  holding  docu¬ 
ments,  licence  holders  and  postal 
packets  for  cassettes,  both  talking 
book  and  compact  variety. 

Injection  moulding,  using  plastics  for 
the  production  of  small  transistor  radio 
cases,  decks  for  record  players,  etc. 

Joinery.  This  involves  wood-work  of 
various  kinds. 

Knitting  -  using  Flat  and  Round 
knitting  machines,  also  power-operated 
knitting  machines.  Work  mostly  done 
by  blind  women,  but  there  are  some 
instances  of  men  doing  this  work. 

Mat-making  -  Production  of  all  kinds 
of  mats,  including  lettered  mats. 

Netting  for  various  purposes. 
Ottomans. 

Packaging  -  This  covers  simple  work 
for  less  skilled  blind  workers,  such  as 
counting  items  for  inserting  into 
packets.  There  is  also  more  sophisti¬ 


cated  packaging  of  the  bubble,  shrink 
and  vacuum  forming  type. 

Sewing  ~  This  is  usually  done  by 
blind  women  workers  using  power- 
operated  sewing  machines  connected 
with  the  bedding  industry. 

Toiletries  -  This  includes  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  soap,  shampoo,  bath  salts, 
bubble  bath,  hair  cream  and  perfume. 
Toys  -  Both  soft  and  wooden. 

Wirework  -  This  includes  the  manufa¬ 
cturing  of  fireguards,  safety  guards 
for  industrial  machines,  litter  baskets, 
hanging  flower  baskets,  etc. 

The  foregoing  list  is  a  summary,  and 
each  section  could  be  broken  down  into  a 
whole  variety  of  component  elements. 

“When  one  door  of  happiness  closes, 
another  opens  but  often  we  look  so 
long  at  the  closed  door  that  we  do 
not  see  the  one  which  has  opened  for 
us.” 

—  Hellen  Keller. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


OPEN  COMPETITIVE  EMPLOYMENT 


My  good  friend,  Lieut.  Govind 
Nardekar,  who  pioneered  organising 
Employment  and  Placement  Services  for 
the  Blind  in  India,  has  often  said  that  it 
is  easier  to  sell  refrigerators  to  Eskimos 
than  to  sell  even  trained  blind  labour  to 
industry  in  the  developing  countries  - 
where  the  number  of  able  bodied  un¬ 
employed  run  into  millions.  This  statement 
may  appear  exaggerated.  But  it  is  truly 
a  heart-breaking  task  for  pioneers  under¬ 
taking  the  work  of  placement  of  the  blind 
in  open  competitive  employment,  especially 
in  countries  where  public  awareness  is 
not  created  and  where  the  industry  is  not 
awakened  to  the  potential  skills  of  the 
trained  blind.  For  this  reason  alone,  an 
effective  Public  Relations  Committee, 
functioning  simultaneously,  would  be  of 
great  help. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  posed 
to  Placement  Officers  in  developing  countries 
is  to  place  the  blind  in  open  competitive 
employment  in  industry.  This  is  mainly 
because,  in  the  developing  countries, 
miracles  of  modern  rehabilitation  and  the 
skills  of  the  disabled -and  their  potential 
at  work-are  not  known  much.  Barring  a  few 
progressive  industrialists,  the  majority  of 
our  industrialists  are  not  alive,  to  nay  do  not 
even  know,  the  potentialities  of  the  disabled 
in  performing  a  wide  variety  of  simple 
repetitive  jobs  for  which  they  are  fully 
trained.  Even  the  methodology  of  giving 
them  rehabilitation  and  preparing  them 
for  gainful  employment  are  not  known  to 
them. 


Our  education  is  also  not  employment- 
oriented.  In  several  developing  countries, 
there  is  an  im-balance  between  schools  for 
the  blind  and  training  centres  for  the  adult 
blind.  The  training  centres  for  the  adult 
blind  are  very  few  as  compared  to  the 
number  of  blind  schools.  These  schools 
impart  elementary  education  in  Braille 
and  a  few  trades.  This  does  not  adequately 
prepare  the  adult  blind  or  give  him  the 
necessary  work- experience  to  qualify  him 
for  placement  in  an  industry.  Vocational 
training  facilities  for  adult  blind  are  quite 
inadequate.  Intensive  vocational  and 
pre-employment  training  needs  to  be 
systematically  organised  so  as  to  turn  out 
well  trained  and  qualified  adult  blind  for 
placement  in  industry. 

Techniques  in  Placement 

It  is  imperative  that  the  first  blind 
person  placed  in  any  industry  is  the  best 
available.  He  should  have  systematically 
gone  through  the  following  stages 

(a)  Medical  Rehabilation :  After  losing 
his  sight,  he  should  be  thoroughly  examined 
by  a  competent  Ophthalmologist. 
Correctional  or  remedial  action  should  be 
taken  where  indicated.  The  visually 
impaired  with  residual  vision  could  greatly 
benefit  from  magnification  and  other  low 
vision  aids.  Similarly,  all  other  physical 
disabilities  should  be  adequately  treated 
and  everything  possible  done  to  restore  the 
function  and  to  minimise  the  adverse 
effects  of  the  disability.  This  is  a  major 
step  towards  total  rehabilitation. 
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(b)  Basic  Rehabilitation  '.  Before 

rushing  a  blind  person  for  intensive 
vocational  training,  it  is  essential  that  he 
should  be  put  through  an  adjustment  and 
orientation  course.  He  should  be  taught 
to  fully  accept  the  limitations  imposed  by 
his  blindness.  The  multi-disciplinary 

rehabilitation  team  should  develop  in  him 
techniques  of  daily  living,  personal 

grooming,  personal  management,  mobility 
skills,  skills  of  communication,  home 
management  and  social  graces.  The  team 
should  develop  his  total  personality.  It  is 
extremely  important  that  the  client  should 
have  a  pleasing  and  presentable  personality, 
should  always  be  well  dressed  and  well 

groomed  and  should  learn  to  keep 

excellent  relations  with  his  superiors  and 
colleagues. 

(c)  Vocational  Training:  After  the 
client  goes  through  basic  rehabilitation,  he 
should  be  put  through  an  intensive 
vocational  training  course.  Here  a  distinc¬ 
tion  will  have  to  be  made  between  clients 
who,  after  evaluation  and  assessment,  are 
found  suitable  for  unskilled  or  semi-skilled 
work  and  those  who  are  found  suitable 
for  skilled  occupations. 

In  open  competitive  industry,  there 
would  be  ample  repetitive  jobs  in  assembly, 
packaging,  inspection,  fabrication,  etc. 
There  would  also  be  semi-skilled  and 
skilled  jobs  on  power  driven  machinery, 
which  the  trained  blind  can  perform  well. 

A  good  Placement  Officer  will  maintain 
excellent  rapport  with  the  clients  and  get 
to  know  as  much  as  possible  regarding 
each  client.  This  would  greatly  help  him 
in  proper  placement. 

Some  of  the  most  important  factors 
which  go  to  make  a  trainee  a  successful 


worker  need  to  be  assiduously  cultivated 
during  the  vocational  training  stage  itself. 
These  are  bi- manual  co-ordination,  hand- 
foot  co-ordination,  tactile  perceptibility, 
constructive  imagination,  correct  sequence 
of  operations,  reaction  to  power  and  work 
on  machines,  maintenance  of  excellent 
relations  with  his  fellow  workers,  obedience 
to  the  foreman  and  the  supervisory  staff, 
compliance  with  their  instructions, 
punctuality,  timing,  good  social  manners 
and  pleasing  ways. 

It  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  during  the  training  stage  itself,  the 
client  is  groomed  to  be  safety  minded.  He 
should  be  systematically  trained  to  avoid 
all  unnecessary  risks  and  hazards.  He 
should  be  taught  to  ask  for  help  from  the 
sighted  where  such  help  is  necessary.  Safety 
First  should  be  his  motto. 

(d)  Work  Experience  :  Before  a  trained 
blind  person  is  placed  in  open  competitive 
employment,  particularly  on  power  driven 
machinery,  he  should  be  made  to  work  in 
a  sheltered  workshop,  preferably  in  the 
light  engineering  section  or  in  the  type  of 
work  for  which  he  is  being  prepared.  This 
would  make  him  familiar  with  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  machines  obtaining  in  open 
industry.  This  would  give  him  excellent 
work-experience  under  factory  conditions. 
Knowledge  of  such  machines  is  most  essen¬ 
tial  even  for  the  Placement  Officers,  as  it 
will  very  greatly  assist  them  in  effecting 
good  placements.  Providing  pre-employ¬ 
ment  training  and  work-experience,  pref¬ 
erably  on  the  job  on  which  the  blind 
client  is  to  be  placed,  would  make  his  task 
easy  and  enable  him  to  create  a  good 
impression  in  the  very  first  few  days  of  his 
placement  in  industry. 
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The  Barden-La-Follite  Act  passed  by 
the  United  States  Congress  in  1943  provided 
for  the  inclusion  in  the  State  -  Federal 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  programmes  of 
services  to  the  blind.  Personnel  training, 
research  and  demonstration  programmes 
got  a  great  fillip  with  the  passage  of  the 
United  States  Public  Law  565  Thus  pro¬ 
vision  of  training  and  providing  work- 
experience  to  the  blind  got  great  impetus 
by  Legislation  providing  such  services. 

Placement  Procedures 

A  good  Placement  Officer  would 
endeavour  to  contact  the  industry  at  the 
highest  level  -  preferably  with  good  contacts 
from  the  Committee  Members  or  other 
influential  people. 

After  establishing  this  contact,  he 
would  undertake  a  detailed  survey  of  the 
plant.  He  should  locate  all  jobs  where 
the  use  of  sight  is  not  essential  and  where 
a  totally  blind  person  can  give  full  com¬ 
mercial  production  and  efficiency. 

While  locating  the  jobs,  he  should  take 
the  departmental  foreman  and  the  factory 
Works  Manager  into  fullest  confidence. 
The  jobs  located  as  being  suitable  for  the 
blind  should  have  their  approval. 

Where  possible,  on  the  job  pre-employ¬ 
ment  training  be  organised  in  vocational 
training  centres  before  starting  the  blind 
person  on  the  actual  job  in  the  factory. 
This  would  give  the  blind  person  plenty  of 
confidence  to  start  off  well  in  totally 
unfamiliar  surroundings. 

The  Placement  Officer  should  preferably 
be  with  the  new  employee  for  some  time 
and  guide  him  in  simple  methods  which 
would  enable  him  to  do  the  work  speedily, 
methodically  and  efficiently.  He  should  be 


encouraged  to  make  the  very  best  use  of 
his  residual  abilities  and  neuro-muscular 
co-ordination.  He  should  be  guided  as  to 
how  to  get  to  his  place  of  work  and  back 
without  disturbing  the  other  workers  or 
getting  near  working  machinery.  Great 
concentration  and  methodical  working 
would  make  the  blind  employee  safety- 
minded.  He  should  avoid  undue  risks  or 
hazards  and  ask  for  help  where  necessary. 

The  blind  employee  must  cultivate 
good  work  habits,  work  tolerance  and 
should  be  able  to  give  good  work  perform¬ 
ance. 

Follow  Lip 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  in 
the  initial  stages,  the  Placement  Officers 
regularly  go  on  follow  up  visits  with  a 
view  to  ensuring  that  no  difficulties  or  prob¬ 
lems  are  encountered  -  either  by  the 
employers  or  by  the  employees.  Minor 
problems  should  be  sorted  out  on  the  spot 
to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  the 
parties. 

Job  Opportunities 

The  late  Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer,  Com¬ 
missioner,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad¬ 
ministration,  U.S.A.,  had  wisely  observed 
“the  area  to  be  explored  is  what  human 

beings  can  achieve . while  knowing 

what  cannot  be  achieved  is  important  too, 
this  should  not  be  the  major  focus.”  In 
Blindness  -  1964,  she  also  emphasised  com¬ 
mitment  to  ‘"a  programme  of  intense 
promotion  of  vocational  individuality  for 
blind  people  -  to  safeguard  them  against 
being  herded  into  lines  of  work  convenient 
to  society,  but  crushing  to  personality,  to 
find  instead  a  life  work  which  by  its  very 
nature  gives  the  greatest  possible  opportu¬ 
nity  for  functioning  of  each  unique 
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combination  of  talents.”  Mark  the  words 
‘‘vocational  individuality”.  It  emphasises 
the  importance  of  pe  rsonalised  arid 
individualised  attention  to  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  needs  of  every  blind  client. 
The  skills,  goals,  ambitions  of  every  blind 
client  would  differ.  He  should  be  assisted 
in  the  free  choice  of  a  career  and  not 
herded  into  lines  of  work  convenient 
to  the  Placement  Officer  or  to  society. 

In  progressive  countries,  innumerable 
jobs  on  which  the  blind  can  work  well, 
have  been  indentified.  In  most  of  these 
jobs,  the  blind  clients  are  able  to  give  full 
production  and  commercial  efficiency.  No 
element  of  concession  is  involved.  A 
Placement  Officer  who  is  mechanically  or 
electrically  trained  could  be  most  helpful 
in  making  small  adaptations  or  suggesting 
safety  gadgets  which  may  improve  or  add 
to  the  work  performance  of  the  blind  client. 
Most  employers  are  willing  to  provide, 
at  their  cost,  such  safety  gadgets  where 
essential. 

If  the  first  few  placements  in  any  in¬ 
dustry  are  successful  and  if  the  blind  work 
productively,  it  would  open  up  the  doors 
for  placement  of  more  blind  persons  in 
that  industry. 

A  good  Placement  Officer  should 
prepare  industry-wise  a  list  of  all  jobs  on 
which  the  blind  and  visually  impaired  can 
work  productively.  This  would  facilitate 
his  task  of  employing  blind  clients  in  the 
same  type  of  industry,  e  g.,  all  Textile  Mills 
have  more  or  less  the  same  types  of  occu¬ 
pations  on  which  the  blind  can  work  and 
give  full  commercial  output.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  the  engineering,  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  and  garment  manufacturing  industry. 
These  examples  could  be  multiplied. 


We  should  not  look  out  for  simple  and 
repetitive  jobs  only.  The  blind  too  get 
bored.  Creati  ve  types  of  jobs  would  hold 
their  interest.  An  imaginative  Placement 
Officer  can,  with  a  few  minor  adaptations 
or  gadgets,  make  an  unsuitable  job 
perfectly  suitable  for  operation  by  the 
blind. 

The  scope  of  employing  the  blind  in 
open  competitive  industry  is  limitless.  In 
all  industries,  there  are  repetitive  jobs  on 
which  the  blind  can  give  full  production. 
The  real  skill  is  in  locating  them  and 
convincing  the  formeman  that  the  blind 
person  can  do  it  without  creating  any 
problems.  Employment  in  industry  helps  in 
the  social  integration  of  the  blind.  The 
industry  gives  full  industrial  wages  and  all 
other  normal  benfits,  including  terminal 
benefits  which  they  give  to  other  employees. 
Thus  the  economic  position  of  the  blind 
client  improves  very  substantially.  He  is 
able  not  only  to  meet  his  urgent  and 
pressing  needs  but  also  save  for  the  rainy 
day. 

I  will,  therefore,  very  strongly  urge 
Governments  in  the  developing  countries 
to  create  special  Employment  Cells  for  the 
Disabled  where  they  do  not  already  exist 
and  to  try  for  placement  of  the  blind  in  open 
competitive  employment.  I  would  also  urge 
Voluntary  Agencies  to  appoint  an  adequ¬ 
ate  number  of  Placement  Officers,  so  as  to 
systematically  tap  not  only  the  progressive 
industrialists  but  also  industrialists  who 
have  no  prior  experience  of  employing  the 
blind.  Similarly,  the  medium  and  small 
scale  industries  should  also  be  tapped. 
The  work  needs  to  be  gradually  spread 
throughout  the  country,  including  the  rural 
areas. 
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In  several  developing  countries,  even 
the  fully  trained  blind  do  not  get  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  and  are  not  economically 
resettled  years  after  they  have  completed 
their  training.  This  brings  about  frustration 
and  the  blind  take  to  agitation  and 
sometimes  become  militant.  One  has  to 
realise  that  they  are  as  much  citizens  of  a 
Welfare  State  as  any  other  citizen  is.  They 
have  the  same  creative  urges.  They  also 
crave  for  love  and  security.  We  have  to 
develop  a  sense  of  worth  in  them  We 
must  also  develop  the  sense  of  belonging 
to  a  group  -  and  being  wanted  and 
approved.  They  have  the  ability  in 
adequately  meeting  difficult  situations  They 
also  love  to  enjoy  a  sense  of  achievement. 
We  must,  therefore,  give  them  opportunities 
as  are  available  to  other  citizens  and  allow 
them  to  fully  participate  in  the  normal 
occupations  and  in  the  normal  life  of  the 
community. 

Merits 

Employment  in  open  competitive 
industry  has  the  following  positive  merits 

-  work  leads  to  better  social  integration 
in  the  community, 

-  the  blind  get  full  iudustrial  wages  and 
all  other  benefits,  including  terminal 
benefits, 

-  it  ensures  financial  security  and  enables 
the  blind  to  save, 

-  it  caters  to  the  individual  tastes  of  the 
blind  -  both  semi-skilled  and  skilled  - 
by  providing  diversified  employment 
opportunities, 

-  it  generates  confidenes  in  the  industrial¬ 
ists  and  workmen  alike  in  the  capacity 
of  the  trained  blind  to  give  full 
productive  output  on  commercial  lines, 


-  it  gives  opportunities  to  the  blind  to 
perfect  their  production  efficiency  and 
to  aspire  for  promotions  and  higher 
responsibilities  in  the  industry, 

-  it  generates  new  employment  and  helps 
in  gradually  spreading  the  concept  to 
other  industries, 

-  it  helps  in  creating  public  awareness  in 
problems  of  the  blind. 

Assembly  Lines 

Tn  every  industry,  there  are  innumerable 
repetitive  jobs  of  fabrication,  assembly  of 
component  parts,  inspection  and 
packaging. 

In  labour  intensive  industries,  exclusive 
Assembly  Lines  are  organised  on  which 
the  disabled  are  given  productive  work. 
What  the  blind  lack  in  vision,  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  persons  suffering  from  other 
disabilities.  Some  industries  provide  the 
conveyer  belt  facilities  to  speed  up  work. 

In  the  Assembly  Lines,  the  disabled 
learn  to  work  truly  as  a  team.  Competitive 
team  spirit  enhances  production. 

Good  Placement  Officers  should 
persuade  industrialists  to  introduce 
Assembly  Lines  on  which  all  categories  of 
the  disabled  can  be  gainfully  employed  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  industry. 

In  Assembly  Lines,  even  the  supervisory 
staff  could  be  from  amongst  the  disabled. 

Illustratives  Jobs  Suitable  For 

Open  Competitive  Industry 

The  following  illustrative  jobs,  classified 
Industry-wise,  on  which  the  blind  have 
been  successfully  placed  in  open  industry 
in  Bombay  are  reproduced  from  the 
brochure  ‘Give  Them  A  Chance  To  Live 
Anew’  issued  by  the  National  Association 
For  The  Blind,  India. 
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Textile  Mills  &  Silk  Mills  Folding 
Department 

Cellophane  Wrapping,  Packing, 
Ribboning,  Labelling 

Pirn,  Cleaning,  known  as  Bobbin 
Cleaning 

Borah  stitching 

Reeling  Department 

Sorter  in  waste  department  and 
Stamper 

Hoistmen 

Packers 

Telephone  Operators 
Peon  Partially  Blind 

Heavy  and  Light  Industries  Machine 
Shop 

Capstan  Lathe  Operators 

Central  Lathe  Operators 

Drilling  Machine  Operators 

Power  Punch  Machine  Operators 

Hand  Fly  Press  Machine  Operators 

Hand  Tapping  Machine  Operators 

Threading  Machine  Operators 

Milling  Machine  Operators 

Shaping  Machine  Operators 

All  Cut  Machine  Operators 

Shearing  Machine  Operators 

Plastic  Moulding  Machine  Operators 

Four  Spindle  Drilling  Machine 
Operators 

Coil  Winders 


Filing  and  Duberring 
Inspection  Department 
Core  Makers 

Assemblers  (Components  upto  20  to 
30  parts) 

Lamination  Assemblers 
Tube  Benders 
Helpers  in  Stores. 

Pharmaceutical  Industry 

Packers  and  Labelers 
Droppers  Assemblers 
Carton  Assemblers 
Bottle  Washers 
Wooden  Case  Nailers 
Operators  on  Conveyor  Belts 
Tailors  in  Linen  Department 
Telephone  Operators 
Bottle  Sealers 
Peons-  Partially  Blind. 

In  his  paper  ‘Placement  of  the  Blind 
in  the  Newly  Industrializing  Countries  of 
Asia’  presented  at  the  Second  World 
Assembly  of  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  held  at  Rome  in  July 
1959,  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Royappa  has  given, 
industry-wise,  various  operations  performed 
by  the  blind  placed  in  Open  Industry  in 
India.  They  are  reproduced  below  for 
ready  reference 
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Industry 

Operations  on  Which  Employed 

Telephone  Industrry 

Operating  Power  Press,  Forming,  Planishing.  Single  and 
Double  Piercing,  Staking,  Revetting,  Gagging,  Armature 
Assembly,  Wiper  Assembly,  Bank  and  Self  Assembly, 
Rumbling  Springs  to  remove  Scrap,  Fixing  Coils  to  Plate 
in  Impregnation,  Removing  Coils  from  Plate,  Swaging, 
Operating  Pin-Vice  Hand  Drill,  Operating  Pin-Vice  Hand 
Drill,  Operating  Kicker  Press. 

Cycle  Industry 

Hub  Assembly,  Brake  Assembly,  Pedal  Assembly,  Operating 
Hand  Press,  Mudguard  Wrapping,  Frame  Wrapping. 

Textile  Industry 

Bundling,  Packing,  Yarn  Dressing,  Cone  Wrapping,  Machine 
Stitching,  Feeding  Conditioning  Machine,  Fringing  of 
Blankets. 

Match  Industry 

Dozen  Packetting,  Inner  and  Outer  Cover  Making, 
Chemical  Grinding. 

Motor  Industry 

Operating  Power  Drill,  Plug  Assembly. 

Plywood  Industry 

Operating  Hand  Cutting  Machine,  Feeding  Veneer  Gluing 
and  Drying  Machines. 

Cashew-nut  Industry 

Shelling,  Filling  Tins. 

Electrical  Industry 

Assembly  Operations. 

Thread  Industry 

Cardboard  Making,  Packing  in  Cartons. 

Soap  Industry 

Operating  Die  Stamping  Machine,  Packing. 

Shark  Liver  Oil 

Filling  Cartons,  Packing. 

Needle  Industry 

Spitting,  Breaking  of  Needles,  Packing. 

Confectionery  Industry 

Filling  Tins,  Packing. 

Electronics  Industry 

Assembly  Operations. 

Tea  Industry 

Feeding  Drying  Machine,  Dhool  Fermenting,  Packetting? 
Packing. 

Metal  Box  Industry 

Wadding  and  Lidding,  Inspection  of  Can  Tops,  Operating 
Hand  Press,  Counting  and  Packing,  Assembly  of  Necks 
and  Shoulders. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  SEMI-PROFESSIONAL  WORK 


The  number  of  blind  taking  to  higher 
academic  education  is  continuously 
increasing,  even  in  the  developing  countries. 
Every  year,  a  number  of  blind  students 
pass  out  of  secondary  schools.  Many 
become  graduates  and  some  double 
graduates.  Some  specialise  in  professional 
work  of  their  choice.  This  trend  is  to  be 
encouraged  and  promoted  by  providing 
such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary. 

On  completion  of  their  academic 
studies,  the  educated  blind  generally  look 
out  for  white  collared  jobs.  The  intellec¬ 
tuals  among  the  blind  are  best  suited  for 
pursuing  professional  and  semi-professional 
work  on  their  own.  Such  work  gives 
them  independence  and  status  and  helps 
them  in  their  social  integration  and 
development.  If  hard  working  and  good 
in  their  professional  work,  they  can  reach 
to  any  heights.  They  must,  of  course, 
master  the  area  of  their  specialization.  The 
greater  the  expeitise  in  a  specialist  field, 
the  better  the  chances  of  success.  It  is 
wise  to  encourage  the  intellectuals  among 
the  blind  to  take  to  semi-professional  and 
professional  work.  Such  work  has  a 
tremendous  growth  potential.  The  blind 
who  develop  practical  skills  in  dealing 
with  people  and  problems  and  in  main¬ 
taining  positive  attitudes  about  oneself 
and  one’s  work  are  most  likely  to  succeed. 

Types  of  Professional  and 
Semi-Professional  Work 

The  blind  are  known  to  have  excelled 
as  professors,  lecturers,  teachers  and 
instructors.  Several  of  them  have  made 


the  grade  in  legal  work  as  lawyers, 
solicitors  and  even  as  judges.  Some  have 
successfully  taken  to  journalism,  radio  and 
television.  Some  are  successful  reporters, 
editors,  poets  and  even  authors.  Some  have 
succeeded  as  salesmen  selling  insurance, 
small  savings,  lotteries  and  similar  scrips. 

Many  work  as  social  scientists  and  in 
Social  Welfare  Agencies  as  Rehabilitation 
Workers,  Public  Relations  Officers, 
Home  Visitors,  Home  Teachers,  Sports 
Instructors  and  Officials,  Executives, 
Development  and/or  Education  Officers, 
and  on  administrative,  executive,  managerial 
and  similar  assignments.  If  given  steno¬ 
graphic  help,  the  blind  could  successfully 
work  as  administrators. 

The  blind  are  also  known  to  have 
worked  independently  as  Executives  in 
industry,  business,  trade  and  commerce.  If 
they  have  the  help  of  a  good  secretary  or 
a  stenographer,  they  can  dispose  of  their 
daily  paper  work  without  any  appreciable 
difficulty.  The  blind  are  excellent  at  liaison 
work,  securing  bulk  orders  for  industrial 
firms  and  workshops. 

The  blind  taking  to  professions  not 
only  fully  support  themselves  financially 
but  some  of  them  have  earned  social 
recognition  in  their  fields  of  specialisation. 
Where  necessary,  the  blind  professionals 
should  appoint  supporting  staff.  “People 
who  get  things  done  seldom  try  to  do  it 
all  themselves”,  a  popular  saying  has 
rightly  emphasised. 
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Semi-Professional  Work 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
Government  Departments  alone,  more  than 
500  totally  blind  persons  are  employed 
as  Stenographers.  In  the  U.  S.  A., 
Dictaphone  Typists  are  very  common. 
Where  Dictaphones  are  readily  available, 
this  is  an  excellent  avenue  of  employing 
the  educated  blind.  It  is  easy  for  officers 
to  dictate  in  the  machine  and  for  the  blind 
Dictaphone-Typist  to  listen  back  to  the 
tape  through  ear  phones  and  type.  This 
greatly  facilitates  his  typing  as  both  his 
hands  are  free.  He  has  only  to  develop 
his  concentration. 

In  recent  years,  the  blind  have  taken 
to  computer  programming  and  data 
processing  in  a  big  way.  The  world-over, 
blind  computer  programmers  and  telephone 
operators-cum-receptionsts  have  made  a 
name  for  themselves. 

Several  blind  people  assist  as  salesmen 
and  as  shop  assistants  and  shop  managers. 
Some  sell  newspapers  and  magazines.  Some 
work  as  commercial  travellers  and  as  sales 
representatives. 

In  Japan,  the  profession  of  masseurs 
is  traditionally  reserved  for  the  blind. 
More  than  22,000  blind  in  Japan  earn 
their  livelihood  by  practising  massage.  In 
several  progressive  countries,  physiotherapy 
is  systematically  taught  to  the  blind  and 
they  are  employed  in  large  numbers  in 
Government  hospitals  and  clinics. 

The  blind  work  as  Managers  of 
Braille  Presses,  as  Braille  transcribers, 
copyists  and  proof  readers. 

These  are  illustrative  occupations.  The 
list  could  be  multiplied  manifold. 


Consultancy  Services 

In  progressive  countries,  the  blind 
specialise  in  many  vocations  of  their  choice 
and  thereafter  run  independent  Consultancy 
Services.  They  do  this  either  by  themselves 
or  in  association  with  sighted  colleagues 
in  the  same  profession. 

In  recent  years,  because  of  the  blind 
taking  to  higher  education  in  larger 
numbers,  the  number  of  blind  employed 
in  white  collared  jobs  has  increased  and 
the  number  taking  to  blue  collared  jobs 
has  correspondingly  decreased.  This  trend 
is  likely  to  be  followed  even  in  the  deve¬ 
loping  countries. 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  blind  in  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  enaged 
in  semi-professional  and  professional  work. 

Even  in  a  normal  community,  a 
very  vast  majority  of  the  people  are 
employed  in  professional  or  semi-prefes- 
sional  work  on  their  own.  Since  employ¬ 
ment  in  open  competitive  industry  is 
becoming  extremely  difficult  to  secure  and 
since  providing  sheltered  occupation  beco¬ 
mes  prohibitively  costly,  it  would  be  a 
wise  policy  to  take  to  semi-prefessional 
and  professional  work.  Such  encourage¬ 
ment  leads  to  their  integration  in  the 
community  and  resolves  many  a  problem. 

Merits  of  Semi  Professional  and 
Professional  Work 

Semi-professional  and  professional 
work  has  the  following  positive  merits 

It  greatly  helps  social  development 
and  total  integration  of  the  blind  in 
the  community  and  leads  them  to 
success  in  life. 
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It  gives  independence  and  freedom  to 
the  blind  person  to  develop,  on  his 
own,  t  his  own  pace  and  as  per  his 
own  liking. 

If  intellectually  of  a  high  calibre,  a 
blind  person  can  reach  the  highest 

position  in  his  profession. 

-  He  can  make  use  of  sighted  help  by 
employing  clerical  or  stenographic 
personnel  as  may  be  needed. 

-  He  can  avail  himself  of  all  assistance 

under  the  approved  Government 

schemes,  as  also  special  concessions 
granted  to  the  disabled. 

He  can  assist  the  blind  by  engaging 
them  under  him. 

Principles  for  Promoting  Professional  and 
Semi  Professional  Work 

The  following  basic  principles  in  prov¬ 
iding  Professional  and  Semi-Professional 

Work  would  help  in  exploring  this  avenue 
of  employment  in  the  Third  World 

Countries 

paying  great  attention  to  career 
planning  from  the  stage  of  higher 
secondary  education. 

the  blind  person  himself  deciding  at 
an  early  stage  in  life  his  plans  for  the 
future  and  working  to  achieve  his 
specific  objectives  and  goals. 

the  clients  must  know  the  use  of 
adding  machines,  dictaphone  machines, 
tape  recorders  and  similar  modern 
aids  and  appliances. 

if  the  case  load  so  demands,  an 
exclusive  Placement  Officer  be  appo¬ 
inted  to  promote  professional  and 
semi-professional  work. 


List  of  Illustrative  Jobs 

The  following  list  is  only  illustrative. 

It  is  not  exhaustive.  Many  more  professi- 

sional  and  semi  -  professional  work  could 

be  added 

Professors,  lecturers,  teachers,  instruc¬ 
tors  in  normal  institutions,  including 
colleges. 

-  In  legal  work,  as  judges,  solicitors, 
legal  advisors  and  assistants  to  lawyers. 

-  Rehabilitation  workers,  craft  instructors 
and  teachers  in  institutions  for  the 
disabled. 

-  Secretaries,  stenographers  and  shorthand- 
typists,  receptionists,  telephone  switch¬ 
board  operators. 

-  Musicians,  music  teachers. 

-  Salesmen  and  canvassers. 

-  Social  welfare  work  of  various  types. 

-  As  Executives,  Administrators,  Managers, 
Salesmen  in  industrial,  business  and 
commercial  firms  and  in  Social  Welfare 
Agencies. 

-  As  Masseurs  and  Physio-therapists. 

-  Public  Relations  and  Propaganda 
Officers. 

-  Religious  Preachers. 

-  As  salesmen,  vendors,  running  newspaper 
agencies,  canteens,  restaurants,  vending 
stands,  sales  kiosks  and  other  sales 
enterprises. 

-  Computor  programming  and  electronic 
data  processing. 

House  -  keepers,  Bar  tenders. 

-  Retail  and  Wholesale  Managers. 

■  Managing  Hotels,  Restaurants,  working 
as  floor  managers. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


SELF-EMPLOYMENT 


The  current  population  explosion, 
galloping  inflation,  growing  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  under-employment  in  the  deve¬ 
loping  countries  -  all  make  it  extremely 
difficult  to  secure  congenial  and  remunera¬ 
tive  employment  for  the  trained  blind  in 
open  competitive  industries.  Automation, 
mechanisation,  computerisation  and  similar 
other  factors  aggravate  the  problem. 
Labour-intensive  industries  are  decreasing 
due  to  tremendous  advances  in  technology 
and  science. 

Normally  the  blind  are  employed  in 
open  competitive  employment  in  industry, 
in  exclusive  Production  Workshops,  inde¬ 
pendent  occupations,  as  professionals  and 
semi-professionals,  in  commercial  jobs,  as 
home  workers,  in  rural  jobs,  business 
enterprises,  in  co-operatives  or  common 
ownership  industries,  as  staff  members  of 
social  welfare  agencies  and  in  self-employ¬ 
ment. 

Hitherto,  perhaps  the  most  neglected 
area  is  self-employment,  though  it 
holds  out  tremendous  and  varied  possibi¬ 
lities  for  encouraging  our  trained  blind 
youth  to  take  to  business  enterprises  and 
to  engage  in  entrepreneurial  activities.  The 
scope  is  limitless. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  in  furthering  self- 
employment  of  the  blind,  we  should  be 
readv  with  a  master  plan  based  on  sound 
principles  and  policies.  Unless  there  is 
proper  planning  and  programming  for  the 
implementation  of  the  plan  and  for  the 
economic  resettlement  of  our  un-skilled, 
semi-skilled,  skilled  and  educated  blind 


youth,  our  efforts  at  promoting  self-employ¬ 
ment  are  not  likely  to  achieve  any  appreci¬ 
able  success. 

It  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  a 
majority  of  the  blind  prefer  the  security  of 
sheltered  employment.  More  so,  if  they 
are  not  well  adjusted  to  their  blindness 
and  are  not  well  trained  in  mobility,  lack 
independence  of  movement  and  confidence 
in  themselves.  Once  the  blind  are  used  to 
training  in  sheltered  institutions,  and  have 
spent  long  years  in  such  institutions,  they 
also  prefer  jobs  in  sheltered  occupations. 
In  some  ways,  the  traditional  training 
imparted  in  exclusive  schools  and  in 
sheltered  workshops  impedes  the  initiative 
and  the  creative  and  innovative  approach 
of  the  blind. 

Those  who  have  completed  their  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  integrated  set  up  and  are 
socially  well  integrated  would  be  ideal  for 
self-employment  The  blind  with  imagina¬ 
tion  and  initiative  and  with  a  creative  and 
innovative  mind  are  most  likely  to  succeed 
in  self-employment. 

Self-employment  assists  in  freeing  the 
blind  person’s  creative  power.  Those  blind 
who  are  successfully  self-employed  are  our 
best  media  of  publicity.  They  continuously 
enlighten  the  public  to  the  potentialities  of 
the  trained  blind. 

It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that  from 
the  earliest  stages  of  education,  the  blind 
are  encouraged  to  develop  their  mobility, 
their  independence,  their  self-confidence 
and  their  social  graces,  so  that  with  intensive 
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pre-employment  training,  they  can,  on 
their  own,  venture  in  to  self-employment 
and  earn  an  honest  and  decent  living. 

Vocational  Guidance  Bureau 

To-day,  the  trained  blind  youth  drift 
for  want  of  proper  guidance  and  counsel¬ 
ling.  Our  education  is  not  job-oriented. 
The  youth  strive  to  get  into  white-collared 
jobs,  mostly  in  towns.  For  want  of  proper 
Vocational  Guidance  and  Career  Counselling 
and  Planning,  they  do  not  have  a  clear 
idea  of  the  various  avenues  of  self- 
employment  open  to  them  and  in  which 
most  of  them  are  capable  of  making  the 
grade. 

I  would,  therefore,  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  the  setting  up  of  a  Vocational 
Guidance  and  Career  Counselling  Bureau, 
which  can  guide  and  help  the  blind  in  the 
choice  of  vocations  and  careers  and  assist 
in  their  development.  Perhaps,  for  financial 
constraints  alone,  all  developing  countries 
may  not  be  able  to  afford  exclusive 
Vocational  Guidance  Bureau  for  the  Blind. 
In  that  case,  they  should  avail  themselves  of 
the  normal  community  facilities.  Even  in 
developing  countries,  Vocational  Guidance 
Bureaux  are  set  up  by  Governments  for 
guiding  and  counselling  the  youth.  Experts 
of  such  Bureaux,  together  with  members  of 
the  multi-disciplinary  rehabilitation  teams 
in  the  blind  welfare  set  up  and  specialists 
in  the  field  of  guidance  and  counselling  of 
the  blind,  can  easily  evaluate  and  assess 
blind  clients  and  guide  them  in  the  choice 
of  suitable  careers.  Such  guidance  and 
counselling  is  most  important  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  individual  blind  clients. 

Basic  Principles  In  Self-Employment 

While  planning  self-employment,  it  is 
essential  to  observe  certain  basic  principles 
which  would  accelerate  the  development  of 


the  client  in  his  chosen  vocation.  I  would, 

therefore,  advocate  that  the  following  basic 

principles  be  followed  : 

-  the  blind  to  be  placed  in  self-employ¬ 
ment  should  be  properly  evaluated  and 
assessed,  should  receive  proper  vocational 
guidance  and  counselling  and  be  assisted 
in  career  planning  and  development, 

-  principles  of  selective  placement  -  i.  e. 
matching  the  job  demands  with  the 
assets  and  limitations  of  clients  be 
followed, 

-  the  client’s  own  interests,  aptitudes, 
educational  background,  social  environ¬ 
ment,  skills  and  limitations  should  be 
fully  taken  into  consideration, 

-  the  trained  youth  should  be  able  to  give 
full  professional,  commercial  or  industrial 
output  and  efficiency  on  sound  economic 
and  business  lines, 

-  there  should  be  no  element  of  charity 
or  liberal  concessions  which  would 
hamper  the  advancement  of  the  client, 

-  it  is  imperative  that  the  clients  develop 
the  best  social  graces,  salesmanship  of 
the  highest  order,  and  have  persuasive 
and  winning  ways  so  as  to  facilitate 
obtaining  of  bulk  orders  spread  over 
the  year, 

those  assisting  the  blind  in  self-employ¬ 
ment  should  establish  excellent  personal 
rapport  with  each  client  -  visiting  them 
frequently,  discussing  their  progress  and 
the  difficulties  encountered  and  guiding 
and  helping  them  to  solve  the  various 
problems  which  they  may  have  to  face, 

-  where  possible,  intensive  pre-employment 
or  on  the  job  training  and  work 
experience  should  be  provided  to  the 
clients, 
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-  the  blind  be  encouraged  to  attend 
refresher  courses,  so  that  in  a  highly 
competitive  world,  they  are  well  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  challenges  ahead, 

-  all  efforts  be  made  to  secure  soft  term 
credit,  on  easy  terms,  for  capital  out¬ 
lay  as  also  for  recurring  costs  from 
Nationalised  Banks  and  Financial 
Institutions. 

Bureau  of  Self-Employment 

In  my  opinion,  the  scope  for  providing 
profitable  self-employment  to  the  blind  in 
the  developing  countries  is  tremendous. 
What  is  lacking  is  an  efficient  organisa¬ 
tional  set  up  which  would  help  and  guide 
the  blind  on  sound  business  and 
commercial  principles. 

I  would,  therefore,  very  strongly  urge 
the  setting  up  of  a  well  organised  and  well 
staffed  Bureau  of  Self  Employment. 

The  Bureau  should  freely  avail  of  the 
services  of  the  specialists  available  in  the 
normal  community  resources,  to  assess  and 
evaluate  the  clients  and  after  taking  into 
consideration  their  interests,  aptitudes  and 
skills,  to  guide  them  in  choosing  a  career 
suitable  to  their  educational  and  envir¬ 
onmental  background  and  work-experience 
and  thereafter  assist  them  in  their  further 
development.  The  Bureau  officers  should 
continuously  endeavour  at  the  up-gradation 
of  skills  of  the  clients,  making  them  aware 
of  modern  management  techniques  and 
developing  them  as  good  salesmen.  Refre¬ 
sher  courses  should  be  frequently  organis¬ 
ed.  Follow  up  visits  and  solving  the 
difficulties  of  the  clients  is  also  very 
important. 

The  Staffing  Pattern 

The  Bureau  should  be  in-charge  of  a 
well  paid  high  level  Administrator  of  prov¬ 
en  abilities.  The  Bureau  Officers  should 
be  trained  in  modern  management  practices. 


They  should  also  be  fully  familiar  with  the 
psychology  of  the  blind  and  the  blind 
welfare  set  up  in  the  country.  They  should 
be  well  trained  social  workers  who  would 
work  with  missionary  zeal  and  spirit  in 
furthering  the  self-employment  of  the  blind. 

The  Officers  should  be  fully  conversant 
with  the  various  Government  Corporations 
and  similar  bodies  who  assist  in  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  small  scale  and  cottage 
industries.  They  should  also  be  familiar 
with  all  the  Government  approved  schemes 
of  which  their  clients  can  take  advantage. 
Contacts  with  Financial  Institutions  and 
guidance  and  assistance  from  them  is  of 
immense  value. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  Bureau 
of  Self-Employment  should  consist  of  an 
Officer-in-Charge,  four  Bureau  Officers,  an 
Accountant,  a  Stenographer,  Typist-cum- 
Clerk  and  Messengers. 

How  The  Bureau  of  Self  Employment 
Can  Help? 

A  well  organised  and  well  staffed 
Bureau  of  Self  Employment  can  help  in 
promoting  profitable  self-employment  in 
numerous  fields.  It  can  help  professionals, 
semi-professionals,  small  traders,  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers,  business  men,  small 
manufacturers  and  those  willing  to  work 
independently  on  their  own  in  any  capacity 
to  establish  themselves  in  profitable 
occupations. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  list  all  the  jobs 
in  which  the  blind  could  be  profitably 
employed.  The  field  is  limitless.  It  is  as  vast 
as  the  one  obtaining  in  the  normal  commu¬ 
nity.  The  blind  have  succeeded  in 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  small  business 
enterprises,  vending  stalls,  sales  kiosks,  tea 
and  snack  stalls,  selling  note-books,  sta¬ 
tionery  and  other  requirements,  selling  of 
cloth  and  similar  other  essential  commodi¬ 
ties  required  for  daily  use. 
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The  blind  could  also  promote  their 
own  small  scale  or  cottage  industries.  They 
could  also  prove  to  be  good  artisans  and 
develop  in  handicrafts.  They  can  take  to 
fabrication  of  component  items  in  demand, 
simple  assembly,  inspection  and  packaging 
work,  especially  assembly  of  electrical  compo- 
ponents,  etc.  Food  processing,  fruit  canning 
and  packaging  industry  also  provide  a  good 
outlet.  The  educated  blind  can  take  to 
professions  such  as  insurance  selling, 
agencies  for  selling  books  and  magazines, 
selling  of  Small  Savings,  Units,  Postal 
Certificates,  Fixed  Deposits  and  similar 
scrips.  The  Chapter  on  Professional  and 
Semi-Professional  work  has  also  indicated 
various  occupations  in  which  the  intellige¬ 
ntsia  among  the  blind  have  excelled. 

Co-operatives  and  Common  Ownership 
Industries 

It  is  also  possible  to  encourage  the 
blind  to  form  small  co-operatives  or 
common  ownership  industries.  The  con¬ 
cept  of  Trusteeship  was  developed  in  India 
by  Mahatma  Gandhi.  It  was  his  theory 
that  the  industrialists  must  work  not  only 
for  the  share-holders  but  also  for  the  wor¬ 
kers.  consumers  and  for  the  good  of  the 
common  man  and  share  their  wealth  and 
profits  with  the  workers  and  for  uplifting 
the  common  man. 

In  the  U.K.,  over  a  hundred  common  - 
ownership  industries  have  developed.  All 
workers  equally  share  the  profits.  Even 
though  some  members  of  the  common 
ownership  industry  staff  may  be  contribut¬ 
ing  intellectually  or  technically  at  the 
highest  level,  they  share  profits  equally 
with  others  who  may  be  contributing 
manual  labour  only. 

It  would  be  advisable  for  Voluntary 
Agencies  working  for  the  Blind  to  encourage 
the  setting  up  of  Common  Ownership 
Industries  where  the  blind  themselves  could 
share  the  profits  of  the  enterprise. 


Nationalised  Banks  give  credit  facilities 
on  very  easy  terms.  In  many  countries, 
the  rates  of  interest  for  credit  to  the 
disabled  are  low  and  several  concessions 
are  given.  Soft  loans  are  given  both  for 
capital  expenditure  and  for  recurring  costs. 

Industrial  Estates  have  been  developed 
in  many  countries  by  the  Industrial 
Development  Corporations.  Generally, 
these  Estates  are  developed  in  backward 
industrial  areas.  Well  constructed  work 
sheds  -  with  facilities  of  electricity  and 
water  -  and  other  infra-structural  facilities 
are  available  on  nominal  rental  to  young 
and  promising  entrepreneurs. 

For  Voluntary  Agencies  successful  in 
obtaining  work  sheds  in  Industrial  Estates, 
it  should  not  be  very  difficult  to  develop 
Common  Ownership  Industries  or  Co¬ 
operatives  employing  small  groups  of  blind. 
The  blind  could  be  share-holders  of  such 
enterprises  and  share  the  profits. 

Blind  Women 

The  blind  housewife  is  perhaphs  the 
best  example  of  successful  self  employment. 
In  addition  to  looking  after  her  normal 
domestic  duties,  looking  after  children  and 
doing  all  household  chores,  she  can,  in  her 
spare  time,  earn  a  decent  amount  by  work¬ 
ing  on  occupations  in  which  she  has  been 
trained.  If  given  a  sewing  machine  or  an 
industrial  sewing  machine,  she  can,  in  her 
spare  time,  easily  execute  sub-contracts. 
Assembly  work,  inspection,  packaging, 
fabricating  polythene  bags  and  numerous 
similar  occupations  could  be  profitably 
undertaken. 

The  severely  disabled  or  the  blind  with 
multiple  handicaps  can  also  be  assisted 
similarly.  In  a  subsequent  Chapter  on 
Home  Work  Programmes,  the  possibilities 
are  further  elaborated. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


RURAL  EMPLOYMENT 


Over  80  per  cent  of  the  blind  in  the 
developing  countries  live  in  rural  areas. 
Almost  all  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in 
developing  countries  are  located  in  urban 
areas.  They  impart  elementary  vocational 
training,  leading  to  simple,  repetitive  -  and 
not  too  remunerative  -  jobs,  mostly  in 
urban  areas. 

Experts  the  world  over  agree  that  it 
s  a  wrong  policy  to  attract  the  rural 
blind  to  cities  where  the  cost  of  living  is 
comparatively  extremely  high,  where 
accommodation  is  almost  impossible  to 
secure  at  reasonable  rentals,  where  mobility 
presents  great  difficulties  for  the  rural 
blind,  where  they  find  it  difficult  to  adjust 
themselves  psychologically  and  emotionally 
and  feel  themselves  completely  uprooted 
from  their  families  and  friends  and  from 
their  familiar  rural  surroundings  and 
thrown  in  totally  unfamiliar  and  rather 
detached  and  unfriendly  surroundings. 

I  would  submit  that  it  would  be 
wrong  even  to  attract  the  rural  blind  to 
cities  purely  for  training  purposes.  Once 
they  spend  two  or  three  years  in  a  city, 
-and  get  to  like  it  -  they  naturally  prefer 
the  sheltered  protected  lives  in  Institutions. 
This  is  because  they  find  greater  security 
in  Institutions.  They  prefer  Institutional 
lives  rather  than  venturing  on  their  own, 
roughing  it  out  and  facing  the  battle  of 
life  in  a  normal  community. 

It  has  also  been  my  contention  that  the 
western  style  of  urbanised  industrial  train- 
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ing  is  not  quite  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the 
majority  of  the  rural  blind  in  the  Third  World 
Countries.  In  most  developing  countries, 
education  is  not  job-oriented.  In  some  of 
the  developing  countries,  un-employment 
and  under-employment  are  continuously 
increasing.  With  ever  growing  mechanisa¬ 
tion,  automation,  computerisation  and 
with  the  population  explosion,  the  number 
of  urban  jobs  available  for  the  disabled 
are  decreasing.  It  would  be  more  befitting 
to  the  economy  of  the  Third  World 
Countries  to  arrange  to  train,  on  Agro- 
Industrial  rural  jobs,  and  to  resettle  the 
rural  disabled  -  including  the  rural  blind 
-  in  their  familiar  surroundings  in 
villages. 

If  a  good  organisational  set  up  exists  - 
or  can  be  built  up  -  it  should  be  possible 
to  train  the  rural  blind  on  several  farm 
and  non-farm  jobs  and  in  agricultural  and 
allied  pursuits  and  to  resettle  them  in 
rural  communities.  Giving  them  training 
in  practical  and  social  skills  and  preparing 
them  for  agro-industrial  rural  pursuits 
would  make  them  contributive  members  on 
the  family  farm  units. 

Historical  Background 

After  World  War  I,  the  St.  Dunstan’s 
Hostel  for  the  War  Blinded  in  the  United 
Kingdom  trained  a  few  war  blinded 
soldiers  for  country  occupations,  particu¬ 
larly  poultry  farming  and  market  gardening. 

The  first  Training  Class  for  Counsellors 
of  the  Rural  Blind  was  conducted  in  1946 


in  the  United  States  of  America.  Again 
in  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  U.S.A.  in  1948, 
a  recommendation  was  made  to  develop 
rural  participation  by  the  blind.  This  was 
as  a  result  of  the  finding  that  persons 
accustomed  to  rural  life  had  not  been 
happy  or  successful  when  moved  from 
their  accustomed  environment  and  placed 
in  unfamiliar  and  unusual  surroundings 
and  situations. 

The  ancient  land  of  Greece  gave,  in 
1950,  a  dynamic  lead  by  establishing  the 
first  ever  Agricultural  School  for  the  Blind. 

In  1953,  the  Royal  Commonwealth 
Society  for  the  Blind  sent  a  Mission  to 
East  Africa  to  advise  on  the  special  steps 
to  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  rural  training. 

A  very  major  development  took  place 
in  1954.  The  Uganda  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  began  planning  its  chief  rural  centre. 
The  United  Nations  appointed  Sir  Clutba 
Mackenzie,  himself  a  blind  person  — 
internationally  reputed  for  his  Reports  on 
Blindness  in  some  fifteen  developing 
countries  —  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  rural 
training  and  resettlement  of  the  blind  and 
one  of  the  architects  of  the  uniform  world 
Braille  Code  —  to  be  its  expert  for 
developing  this  project  which  had  the 
blessings  of  the  Technical  Assistance 
Administration  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  support  of  International  Agencies, 
including  the  Royal  Commonwealth 
Society  For  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind. 

International  Support 

At  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  For  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  which  met  at  UNESCO  House, 


Paris,  in  August  1954,  Sir  Clutha  Mac¬ 
kenzie  advocated  the  training  and  re¬ 
adjustment  of  blind  rural  populations  with 
due  regard  to  their  vocational  and 
community  background,  and  pleaded  for 
providing  training  centres  for  this  specific 
purpose.  This  Resolution  was  backed  by 
Sir  John  Wilson  of  the  Royal  Common¬ 
wealth  Society  for  the  Blind  and  supported 
by  the  author  of  this  handbook. 

Thereupon,  the  first  General  Assembly 
of  the  World  Council  For  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  Resolution 

“The  World  Council  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  believes  that  the  fundamental 
training  and  re-adjustment  of  indigenous 
rural  populations  should  be  primarily 
effected  with  due  regard  to  their  voca¬ 
tional  and  community  backgrounds  and  in 
the  case  of  the  newly  blind  at  least  to 
their  past  employment  (usually  as  small 
holders  and  village  craftsmen  and  in  the 
case  of  women  as  domestic  rural  workers), 
by  providing  training  centres  for  this 
specific  purpose,  instead  of  concentrating 
them  in  cities  and  towns  to  be  employed 
in  sheltered  workshops.” 

Again  the  first  Asian  Conference  on 
Work  for  the  Blind -then  known  as  the  Far 
East  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  - 
held  at  Tokyo,  Japan  in  1955  endorsed  the 
above  approach  and  recommended  that 
educational  and  vocational  training  services 
be  geared  towards  the  resettlement  of  the 
blind  in  rural  areas.  That  Conference 
unanimously  passed  the  following  Resolu¬ 
tion 

‘‘The  Conference,  recognising  that 

the  majority  of  the  blind  in  this 
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region  come  from  Agricultural  commu¬ 
nities,  recommends  that  increased 
attention  be  paid  by  Governmental  and 
other  agencies  to  the  location  of  suitable 
avenues  of  employment  of  the  blind  who 
reside  in  rural  areas  and  introduction 
of  educational  and  vocational  training 
services  geared  towards  the  resettlement 
of  the  blind  in  such  areas.  Special 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  pilot  scheme 
now  being  conducted  in  Uganda.” 

Though  there  were  only  a  couple  of 
Agricultural  and  Rural  Training  Centres 
prior  to  1954,  the  very  weighty  recommend¬ 
ations  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  and  the  Far  East  Conference  on 
Work  for  the  Blind,  Tokyo  acted  as  cata¬ 
lysts  and  triggered  off  the  development  of 
a  number  of  Rural  Training  Centres  in 
developing  countries. 

To-day,  the  number  of  Agricultural 
and  Rural  Training  Centres  the  world 
over  exceeds  40.  Most  of  them  are  located 
in  the  Third  World  Countries.  Thus  an 
excellent  beginning  has  already  been  made. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  concept  of  rural 
training  and  resettlement  will  catch  up  in 
the  years  to  come  and  that  services  for  the 
rural  blind  -  and  the  rural  disabled  -  will 
be  developed  adequately  in  the  rural  areas. 

We  often  hear  of  examples  of  success¬ 
ful  blind  farmers.  Their  success  is  all  the 
more  amazing  as  they  had  no  prior 
training  on  farm  and  non-farm  jobs. 

For  economic  reasons  alone,  it  is  just 
not  possible  to  start  adequate  number  of 
Rural  Centres  for  the  Blind,  in  the  nature 
of  terminal  benefits.  It  is,  therefore,  essen¬ 
tial  to  train  and  there  after  to  resettle  the 
rural  blind  in  their  villages. 


The  modern  trends  are  that  for  rural 
rehabilitation,  community  based  rural 
services  with  local  service  delivery  system 
be  preferred  to  setting  up  new  exclusive 
institutions  which  entail  substantial  capital 
outlay  and  heavy  recurring  expenditure. 
Existing  Centres  for  the  Rural  Blind  and 
local  Organisations,  Agricultural  Colleges, 
Schools  and  State  Farms  be  used  as  resour¬ 
ce  materia]  and  from  there  Mobile  Teams 
be  deputed  for  rehabilitation  and  training 
of  the  rural  blind  and  for  spreading  the 
concept  of  resettling  them  in  rural  areas. 

In  such  a  scheme,  the  cost  benefit  ratio  is 
very  favourable.  Low  cost,  high  yield 
projects  are  very  necessary  in  the  developing 
countries  where  the  number  of  rural  blind 
is  very  large. 

Rural  training  ensures  continued  local 
interest  in  the  ultimate  re-settlement  of  the 
trained  blind  farm-hand.  The  family 
members,  village  elders  and  Government 
officials  like  the  Dairy  or  the  Poultry  or 
the  Block  Development  Officers  take  interest 
in  developing  the  blind  farm-hand. 

The  Tata  Agricultural  and  Rural  Training 
Centre  for  the  Blind,  Phansa,  India 

Nearly  two  decades  ago,  in  January 
1960,  the  National  Association  For  the 
Blind,  India  gave  a  pioneering  lead  in  starting 
the  first  ever  Agricultural  and  Rural  Train¬ 
ing  Centre  For  the  Blind  at  Phansa  in  the 
country.  It  acquired  a  lovely  estate  of 
some  240  acres  -  with  a  fully  developed 
plot  of  some  63  acres  -  and  several  other 
useful  facilities  like  Buildings,  Diary,  Irrig¬ 
ation  Tank  and  Wells. 

. 

The  Centre  is  beautifully  located  across 
a  three  mile  creek  opposite  the  former 
Portuguese  territory  of  Daman.  It  has 
lovely  mango,  chickoo,  coconut  and  fruit 
orchards. 
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With  help  from  the  Royal  Common¬ 
wealth  Society  For  the  Blind,  an  expert  - 
Mr.  Ronnie  Babonau  -  who  had  organised 
the  Farm -Crafts  Centre  at  Ikeja,  Nigeria, 
the  Phansa  Project  started  training  the 
blind  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Flori¬ 
culture,  Animal  Husbandry,  Dairy,  Poultry 
Farming,  Fish  Culture,  Oil-extraction  from 
oil  seeds,  running  of  Petty  Village  shops 
and  in  common  Rural  Crafts  and  Trades. 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  not  to  make  an 
expert  agriculturist  of  a  blind  trainee.  It  is 
only  intended  to  train  him  as  a  useful  and 
contributive  member  of  the  family  unit 
so  that  he  can  assist  the  family  on  various 
farm  and  non-farm  jobs  and  in  allied  farm 
pursuits.  A  trained  hand  truly  becomes 
useful  to  the  family  in  several  ways. 

Training  Procedures 

In  the  initial  years,  the  rural  blind 
having  some  land  or  livestock  or  following 
any  other  rural  pursuits  were  admitted. 
The  blind  having  no  land  were  also  admit¬ 
ted.  Immediately  on  admission,  applications 
were  made  to  the  District  Collectors 
requesting  them  to  allot  them  small  plots  of 
land  -  nearer  their  villages  -  so  as  to 
facilitate  their  ultimate  resettlement.  This 
worked  well. 

The  training  period  was  of  one  year’s 
duration.  This  was  done  with  the  idea  of 
giving  to  the  blind  person  experience 
of  all  agricultural  seasons. 

Modus  Operandi 

Training  was  imparted  on  community 
plots.  Thereafter,  each  trainee  was  allotted 
a  small  plot  of  100’  x  4’,  lined  off  with 
coir  rope.  The  blind  trainees  were  encou¬ 
raged  to  independently  develop  their  plots. 


They  did  cutting  the  bush,  digging,  all 
preparatory  tillage  work,  manuring,  levelling, 
watering,  bunding,  sowing  seeds  -  both  by 
broadcasting  and  by  dibbling,  thinning, 
harvesting,  grading,  packing  and  marketing. 
The  blind  were  also  taught  to  make  compost. 

The  blind  planted  seeds  with  the  help 
of  a  stylus  and  a  wooden  frame  spaced  at 
intervals  of  one  inch.  Thus  all  the  farm 
operations  were  done  by  the  blind.  Spaced 
planting  facilitated  the  weeding  process. 
Since  each  trainee,  on  being  given  preli¬ 
minary  training,  was  encouraged  to  develop 
his  own  plot,  he  took  great  personal 
interest.  Competitions  were  organised  and 
the  trainees  who  had  developed  their  plots 
best  were  given  prizes. 

Special  attention  was  paid  to  training 
the  blind  in  almost  all  the  normal  farm 
operations  performed  by  sighted  farmers. 
The  blind  were  systematically  trained  in  the 
identification,  care  and  proper  use  of  tools, 
identification  and  classification  of  soils, 
identification  of  seeds  and  seedlings,  in 
nursery  practices,  sowing  and  planting 
methods,  manures  and  manuring,  composts, 
plant  protection,  harvesting,  threshing, 
winnowing  and  cultural  operations.  Thus 
the  blind  person  was  fully  exposed  to 
various  farm  operations  and  was  trained 
to  assist  the  family  members  in  almost 
every  type  of  farm  operation. 

Crop  Museum 

A  unique  Crop  Museum  -  with  Braille 
markings  to  guide  the  blind  -  was  deve¬ 
loped  Different  crops  of  the  same  type  - 
for  example  Cereals,  Pulses  or  Oilseeds 
were  grouped  together  and  planted  in  a 
row  and  the  trainees  allowed  to  feel  the 
plants  freely  with  a  view  to  familiarising 
themselves  with  the  different  types  and 
textures  of  plants. 
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A  blind  Agricultural  Graduate  -  one 
of  our  Instructors  -  Mr.  Rao  developed  the 
idea  of  the  Crop  Museum -with  Braille 
markings  -  which  proved  most  useful  in 
training  the  blind.  Their  sense  of  touch 
was  utilised  for  feeling  different  leaves  and 
plants  and  the  difference  in  texture,  forma¬ 
tion,  etc.  fully  explained  to  them  The 
blind  were  trained  to  distinguish  the  main 
plants  from  the  weeds. 

Phansa  had  five  Agriculture  Graduates, 
one  himself  blind.  Six  developing  countries 
deputed  Observers  to  study  the  methodo¬ 
logy  of  training  the  blind  in  Agriculture 
and  allied  pursuits  and  for  setting  up 
similar  Centres  in  their  countries. 

The  Centre  aims  at  developing  the 
blind  as  multi-purpose  farmers  so  that 
in  lean  agricultural  seasons,  they  could 
make  an  honest  living  by  assisting  the 
family  on  farm  and  non-farm  jobs,  in 
allied  pursuits  and  in  rural  crafts  and 
trades  like  brick  making,  pottery, 
bidi  ( indigeneous  cigarettes )  making, 
running  oil  ghanies,  basket  and 
coir  rope  making,  matting  palm  leaves, 
hut  making  and  similar  other  rural 
occupations. 

Resettling  the  Trained  Blind 

The  greatest  stress  must  be  laid  on 
the  resettlement  of  the  rural  blind.  With¬ 
out  socio  -  economic  rehabilitation,  the 
traing  would  lead  to  nowhere.  Agricultural 
inputs  are  quite  expensive  and  the  trained 
blind  have  to  be  liberally  assisted  to 
resettle  on  their  own  farms. 

An  Agricultural  Graduate  is  normally 
appointed  as  the  Resettlement  Officer.  It 


is  his  duty  to  accompany  the  trained  blind 
to  their  villages  and  to  assist  in  resettling 
them  on  their  own  or  gifted  land.  The 
Resettlement  Officer  gets  the  local  village 
elders  and  leaders  interested  in  the  rehabi¬ 
litation  and  the  development  of  the  blind 
farmer.  He  would  also  get  the  District 
Local  Officers  like  the  Poultry  or  Dairy 
Officers,  Block  Development  and  other 
Officers  interested.  This  would  ensure  that 
aid  under  Government  approved  schemes 
is  made  available  to  the  trained  blind 
resettled  in  villages.  The  Officer  also 
recruits  for  training  suitable  blind  persons 
from  the  group  of  villages  which  he 
tours. 

Narendrapur  Rural  Project 

The  Ramkrishna  Mission,  India  has 
also  developed  an  excellent  project  at 
Narendrapur,  near  Calcutta  for  training 
the  rural  blind.  This  project  furthers  the 
concept  of  integration.  The  Unit  for  train¬ 
ing  the  rural  blind  forms  an  integral  part 
of  their  main  agricultural  and  rural  project 
for  normal  trainees.  This  greatly  facilitates 
the  integration  of  the  blind  in  the  normal 
community  from  the  earliest  stages. 

The  modern  trend  is  to  start  and 
attach  Agricultural  and  Rural  Training 
Centres  for  the  Blind  to  existing  Agricul¬ 
tural  Schools  or  Colleges  or  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Farms.  If  this  is  done,  the  infra¬ 
structure  of  the  existing  Agricultural  Schools, 
Colleges  or  Farms  is  available  for  guiding 
the  Centres  for  the  Rural  Blind.  Expertise 
is  available  at  no  extra  cost.  This  ensures 
rapid  development  on  the  right  lines. 
A  cadre  of  experts  and  talented  volunteers 
in  their  own  field  of  specialization  is 
thus  built  up. 
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Domiciliary  Programmes  -  The  Madurai 
Project 

Training  the  rural  blind  in  exclusive 
Institutions  set  up  for  the  purpose  becomes 
very  costly.  With  the  help  of  the  Helen 
Keller  International,  Madurai  in  India  has 
developed  a  Mobile  Rehabilitation  Team 
which  collects  the  rural  blind  belonging 
to  a  group  of  villages  and  trains  them  in 
rehabilitation,  elementary  farm  occupations 
and  in  rural  jobs.  The  training  period  is 
of  six  weeks  duration. 

This  training  enables  the  blind  to  fit 
in  as  useful  members  of  the  family  unit 
and  they  assist  the  family  on  farm  and 
non-farm  jobs.  The  project  gives  training 
in  Mobility,  Personal  Management  and 
Personal  Grooming,  Techniques  of  Daily 
Living,  House  Management,  Agricultural 
Operations  and  in  Rural  Vocations.  The 
objectives  of  the  project  -  viz.  total  rehabi¬ 
litation  of  blind  persons  living  in  rural 
areas  in  their  own  environment,  by  giving 
them  scientific  training  in  their  villages  or 
nearby,  are  most  laudable.  This  is  One 
way  of  organising  delivery  of  services  to 
the  rural  blind  near  their  villages.  The 
cost  is  minimal.  By  adopting  this  method, 
the  rural  blind  spread  over  a  sub-continent 
could  be  assisted  quickly 

The  experiment  conducted  at  Madurai 
deserves  to  be  emulated  and  spread  over 
developing  countries. 

Broadly,  the  trained  rural  blind  are 
excellent  at 

-  operating  various  types  of  general, 
multi-purpose  or  speciality  farms  - 
independently  on  their  own  or  as 
members  of  the  family  unit, 

-  working  as  farm  hands  or  as  employees 
of  bigger  or  co-operative  farms, 


-  various  operations  connected  with  grow¬ 
ing  of  crops,  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables, 
etc., 

-  animal  husbandry  and  dairy, 

-  livestock  rearing,  goat  and  sheep  rearing, 
pig  raising,  rabbit  breeding,  etc. 

-  poultry  farming  -  both  for  table  and 
for  eggs, 

-  cottage  industries,  small  scale  industries, 
rural  crafts  and  trades,  in  agro-indus¬ 
trial  and  agro-forest  occupations, 

-  selling  of  farm  produce,  running  of  petty 
village  shops,  sales  kiosks  and  vending 
stands, 

-  working  in  food  processing  and  other 
industries  linked  with  the  local  rural 
economy, 

-  working  independently  on  small  business 
enterprises  such  as  Newspaper  Agents, 
Propaganda  Officers,  Staff  members  of 
local  bodies,  teachers  in  local  schools, 
etc. 

Innumerable  other  items  can  be  added. 
The  scope  of  resettling  the  rural  disabled 
in  their  rural  setting  is  great. 

Rural  Activities  Committees 

Organisational  Set  Up  for  Development  of 
the  Rural  Blind 

The  very  concept  of  development  of 
rural  areas  is  of  recent  origin.  However, 
since  the  rural  blind  are  scattered  over  a 
vast  country,  there  is  no  alternative  to 
planning  the  training  and  resettlement  of 
the  rural  blind  in  rural  areas.  What  is 
hitherto  lacking  is  an  organisational  set¬ 
up  which  could  spread  the  concept  of  trai¬ 
ning,  rehabilitation  and  resettlement  in  their 
familiar  rural  surroundings.  Such  a  concept 
needs  to  be  developed  in  the  International 
Year  of  Disabled  Persons,  1981. 


I  would  very  strongly  advocate  the 
setting  up  of  a  Rural  Activities  Committee 
under  the  National  Level  Voluntary 
Agency  operating  in  the  developing 
countries.  Such  a  Committee  should  have 
eminent  agriculturists,  agricultural  scientists 
and  rural  leaders  on  it.  The  Committee’s 
main  task  should  be  to  evolve  a  delivery 
of  services  system  most  suitable  for  the 
country  so  as  to  ensure  that  services  reach 
the  blind  in  the  remotest  areas  of  the  country. 

Model  Pilot  Projects 

All  the  three  Model  Pilot  Projects 
referred  to  above  have  their  good  points. 
The  Madurai  project  is  low  cost  and  high- 
yield.  The  cost  benefit  ratio  is  most 
favourable.  The  Narendrapur  project 
admirably  achieves  the  goal  of  integration 
of  the  blind  in  the  normal  community. 
The  Phansa  Project  grooms  the  blind  to 
independently  earn  enough  by  developing 
them  as  multi-purpose  farmers. 

If  the  International  Year  of  Disabled 
Persons  has  to  do  something  positive  for 
the  rural  blind,  projects  such  as  these  need 
to  be  multiplied  mani-fold  in  all  States 
throughout  the  developing  countries. 

Rural  Rehabilitation  Counsellors 

As  a  first  step,  Government  must  train 
Rural  Rehabilitation  Counsellors.  There¬ 
after,  they  may  be  attached  to  Primary 
Health  Centres  or  similar  agencies  in  rural 
areas  so  that  the  can  identify  the  disabled 
and  assist  them  by  referring  them  to  app¬ 
ropriate  Institutions  for  training  and  econo¬ 
mic  resettlement.  Unless  a  beginning  is 
made  even  with  some  selected  blocks,  the 
rural  disabled  would  not  receive  the  benefits 
of  modern  advances  in  rehabilitation  and 
training. 

Typical  Rural  Jobs 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  blind - 
both  men  and  women  -  are  excellent  in 
performing  the  following  rural  jobs  on  farm 
and  non-farm  occupations. 


-  Agriculture.  Almost  all  operations  such 
as  cutting  bush,  all  preparatory  tillage 
work,  digging,  manuring,  levelling, 
bunding,  sowing  seeds  -  both  by  broad¬ 
casting  and  by  dibbling,  watering, 
weeding,  thinning,  harvesting,  grading, 
packing  and  marketing.  The  blind  can 
grow  a  variety  of  crops  such  as  Cereals, 
Oil  Seeds,  Cotton,  all  Cash  Crops  and 
a  variety  of  vegetables.  The  growing 
of  crops  involves  a  variety  of  operations 
such  as  layout  of  fields,  bunds  and 
water  channels,  field  paths,  making  ridges 
or  furrows  or  raised  beds,  spraying  of 
insecticides,  harvesting  of  crops  and 
marketing.  In  very  few  operations,  help 
from  the  sighted  is  absolutely  essential. 

-  Horticulture  and  Nursery  Practices. 
Raising  of  seedlings,  grafting,  air  lay¬ 
ering,  propagation  by  cuttings,  all  could 
be  successfully  performed.  Raising  of 
Nurseries  is  easy  for  the  blind  as  also 
profitable  since  not  much  space  is 
required. 

-  Floriculture.  Raising  of  all  kinds  of 
Flowers  and  Decorative  Plants,  Making 
of  Garlands,  Bouquets,  Buttons,  Venies 
(flowers  tied  by  ladies  to  their  hair)  and 
running  of  small  Flower  Shops. 

-  Rearing  of  Livestock.  Rearing  of  Cows, 
Sheep  and  Goats,  Pigs,  Rabbits,  Guinea 
Pigs,  Guinea  Mice,  etc.,  for  Beef, 
Meat,  Pork,  Furs,  Hides  and  Skins, 
Care  of  animals  and  their  feeding,  etc. 

-  Animal  Husbandry  and  Dairy.  Keeping 
of  Milk  Cattle,  selling  milk.  The  blind 
can  milk  the  animals  as  also  look  after 
them,  feed  them  and  keep  the  dairy 
clean. 

-  Poultry  Raising.  Poultry  Raising  for 
table  as  also  for  eggs  is  most  profitable, 
does  not  require  large  space  and  could 
be  profitably  handled  by  trained  blind. 
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-  Small  Scale  and  Cottage  Industries  and 
Rural  Crafts  and  Trades.  Palm  leaves 
matting,  Raffia  work.  Sisal  work,  Cane 
work.  Bamboo  work,  Coco-Fibre  and  all 
their  Products,  Rope  making,  making  of 
Brooms,  Baskets.  Straw  Bottle  Covers 
and  Hats.  Tape  making,  making  of 
Chicks  and  Blinds,  making  of  Bricks 
and  other  items  of  Pottery,  making  of 
String  Bags,  Fishing  Nets  and  other 
Nets  required  for  Sports,  making  of 
Cement  Blocks,  simple  Carpentry  and 
Tailoring,  making  of  indigenous  Cigare¬ 
ttes,  Bidis,  Spinning,  Handloom  Weaving, 
Beads  work,  simple  assembly  work  and 
a  variety  of  simple  repititive  operations 
could  be  successfully  done  by  the  blind 
with  a  little  practice.  It  is  essential 
that  raw  materials  should  be  easily 
available  and  marketing  of  the  produce 
is  properly  arranged  by  Voluntary 
Agencies  or  through  Co-operative 
Societies. 

Running  of  Petty  Shops,  Sales  Kiosks, 
Vending  Stands,  etc.  The  blind  can 
run  Petty  Shops,  Sales  Kiosks  or  Vend¬ 
ing  Stands  profitably  if  the  number  of 
articles  sold  is  restricted  and  they  are 
taught  to  organize  the  shop  metho¬ 
dically  and  to  keep  simple  accounts. 

Independent  Professions.  As  in  the 
urban  areas,  so  in  the  rural  areas,  the 
blind  can  successfully  work  as  Salesmen, 
Insurance  Agents,  Propaganda  Officers 
and  run  Magazine  Subscription  Agencies 
or  do  other  suitable  jobs.  They  can 
also  advantageously  work  on  the  staff 
of  welfare  institutions. 

Small  Business  Enterprises.  If  the 
problems  of  initial  capital  and  operating 
space  could  be  solved  satisfactorily,  the 
blind  can  successfully  manage  Small 
Business  Enterprises  such  as  Toy  making, 


Plastic  work,  Leather  Craft  or  for  that 
matter  many  other  small  business  enter¬ 
prises,  with  some  sighted  help. 

Economic  Investment 

The  training  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
disabled  is  an  economic  investment  which 
society  can  ill  afford  to  ignore.  It  would 
pay  very  rich  dividends.  Are  we  going  to 
allow  an  army  of  some  three  hundred 
million  disabled  in  the  Third  World 
Countries  to  continue  to  be  drags  on  the 
scanty  resources  of  Governments  and  the 
family  members?  Or  would  we  rather 
train  and  rehabilitate  them  and  convert 
them  into  productive  hands,  assisting 
the  family  members  on  farm  and  non-farm 
jobs  and  in  allied  farm  occupations?  Such 
training  would,  in  course  of  time,  convert 
dependent  disabled  into  tax-payers  rather 
than  allowing  them  to  continue  to  remain 
as  tax-consumers. 

Let  us,  therefore,  make  1YDP,  1981 
meaningful  to  the  rural  disabled.  Let  us 
initiate  action  immediately.  Let  us  assist 
in  restoring  the  functions  confidence  and 
the  independence  of  the  disabled.  Let  us 
assist  the  disabled  in  overcoming  their 
emotional  and  psychological  disturbances. 
Let  us  develop  to  the  fullest  extent  their 
residual  abilities.  Let  us  help  them  to 
return  to  normalcy  and  join  the  main-stream 
of  life.  Let  us  lead  them  to  economic 
resettlement  and  full  integration  into  the 
community.  Let  us  enable  them  to  fully 
participate  in  social  life,  enjoy  equal 

rights  and  opportunities  and  enjoy  the 
good  things  of  life  For  then  alone,  the 

International  Year  of  Disabled  Persons* 
1981  would  be  meaningful  to  the  rural 
disabled.  The  rural  disabled  have  been 
neglected  for  centuries.  At  least  now, 
let  us  do  something  positive  for  them. 
Let  each  one  of  us  contribute  our  mite  I 
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CHAPTER  X 


HOME  WORK 

The  post-World  War  II  era  will  go 
down  in  history  as  an  era  of  world-wide 
expansion  of  social  development  pro¬ 
grammes. 

The  Home  Work  Programmes  seek  to 
rehabilitate  and  develop  the  home-bound 
blind,  mostly  those  who  suffer  from 
secondary  disabilities  in  addition  to  blind¬ 
ness,  to  give  them  adjustment  and 
rehabilitation  training,  to  evaluate  and 
assess  them  and,  thereafter,  to  provide  them 
congenial  and  remunerative  work  which 
they  can  do  at  their  pace  in  their  own 
homes.  The  aim  is  to  guide  the  blind  to 
undertake  work  they  are  trained  and 
qualified  to  do  and  which  they  do  really 
well.  The  programme  greatly  helps  to 
integrate  the  home-bound  blind  in  the  local 
community.  The  family  members  also 
help. 

As  I  have  stated  earlier,  every  blind 
person  is  an  unique  individual.  Some  are 
home-bound.  Some  are  not  in  a  position 
to  move  from  their  homes  because  of  lack 
of  assistance  or  because  of  either  additional 
physical  handicaps  or  because  of  psycholo¬ 
gical,  geographic,  domestic  or  other  valid 
reasons.  Some  find  it  difficult  to  work 
with  other  workmen  harmoniously  and  as 
members  of  a  team. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  accept  the  fact 
that  for  valid  and  compelling  reasons,  the 
home-bound  blind  would  prefer  to  avail  of 
home  teaching  services  leading  to  their 
therapeutic  or  industrial  rehabilitation  and 
provision  of  remunerative  work  at  their 
residence. 


PROGRAMMES 

Well  organised  Home  Work  Pro¬ 
grammes  aim  at  securing  for  their  clients 
the  maximum  independence  by  offering 
them  comprehensive  social  rehabilitation 
and  teaching  services  and  there-after  provi¬ 
ding  them,  at  their  homes.  Industrial 
Home  Work  Services  with  a  view  to 
emancipating  them  from  their  bondage  of 
darkness  and  with  a  view  to  making  them 
economically  independent  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  their  disability  and  by  other 
constraints. 

Since  every  individual  blind  person 
would  have  his  own  problems,  likes, 
dislikes,  aptitudes,  etc.,  it  is  essential  that 
generalisation  is  avoided,  the  programmes 
made  more  flexible  and  elastic  and  indivi¬ 
dual  and  personalised  attention  is  paid  to 
the  problems  and  development  of  every 
client.  It  is  essential  that  programmes  for 
home-bound  clients  are  ‘tailor  made’  to 
suit  the  specific  needs  of  individual  clients. 

What  Is  Home  Work? 

All  education  and  training  must 
necessarily  lead  to  congenial  and  remunera¬ 
tive  employment,  self-employment  or 
economic  resettlement.  The  education  and 
training  of  the  blind  are  no  exceptions. 
Even  the  home-bound  clients  must  get  a 
chance  in  life. 

It  is  wise  to  provide  services  of  Home 
Visitors  to  visit  home-bound  clients,  Home 
Teachers  to  train  home -bound  clients  and 
to  provide  to  such  clients  Social  Rehabi¬ 
litation  and  Industrial  Home  work 
ultimately  leading  to  congenial  and 
remunerative  employment  at  their  homes. 
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Such  services  would  ensure  the  least 
psychological  and/or  emotional  disturbances 
in  the  blind  with  multiple  handicaps  or 
those  who  suffer  from  emotional  or 
psychological  disturbances  or  those  who 
have  domestic  or  other  compelling  problems 
necessitating  their  stay  at  homes. 

Social  Rehabilitation 

Home  Work  Programmes  are  broadly 
classified  into 

Personal  and  Social  Adjustment, 

Rehabilitation  and  Training  Services, 

and 

Industrial  Rehabilitation  or  Home 

Work 

The  first  lays  a  strong  foundation  on 
which  the  edifice  of  successful  Home  Work 
Programmes  can  be  based.  If  these  services 
are  to  be  planned  on  sound  lines,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  distinction  given  above 
is  fully  recognised,  properly  noted  and 
observed.  The  best  available  Home 
Teachers,  Social  Case  Workers  and 
Occupational  Therapists  should  alone  be 
entrusted  with  this  rather  delicate  task, 
needing  tact  and  skills  and  a  tremendous 
lot  of  patience  and  perseverance. 

Generally,  those  who  have  lost  their 
vision  late  in  life  -  often  referred  to  as  the 
‘late  blind’ -and  who  suffer  from  multiple 
handicaps  or  mental,  emotional  or 
psychological  disturbances  or  have  family 
problems  or  lack  assistance  are  the  home- 
bound  types  in  need  of  social  and 
industrial  rehabilitation  at  their  homes. 

The  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  -  now  known  as  Helen  Keller 
International  -  had  defined  Social 
Rehabilitation  as  under 


“We  recognise  that  there  are  two 
distinct  types  of  Home  Work  Pro¬ 
grammes.  The  one  relates  to  the  personal 
and  social  adjustment  of  the  individual 
to  his  blindness.  Such  services  may 
utilise  the  professional  skills  of  a  home 
teacher,  occupational  therapist  and 
social  case  worker.  Even  though  the 
client  may  receive  training  in  craft  or 
other  handwork  within  this  service, 
the  purpose  of  this  training  is 
therapeutic  rather  than  to  provide 
remunerative  employment.  Any  income 
accruing  from  the  sale  of  these 
articles  is  incidental  both  to  the 
client  and  to  the  agency.” 

The  expert  Home  Teacher  will  take 
care  in  socially  adjusting  the  client,  inculca¬ 
ting  in  him  or  her  social  graces  and  in 
eradicating  mannerisms  and  blindisms. 

Once  a  client  is  given  intensive  personal 
and  social  adjustment  tra  ning  and  the 
Home  Visitor  or  the  Home  Teacher  develops 
the  client  in  professional  skills  and  in 
handicrafts,  the  client  can  gradually  enhance 
the  use  of  his  residual  abilities  and  succes¬ 
sfully  complete  his  industrial  training 
whereby,  at  home,  he  can  do  productive 
work,  and  earn  enough  for  his  livelihood. 

Maximising  functional  activities,  resi¬ 
dual  skills  -  their  use  -  manual  dexterity, 
hand-foot  co-ordination,  concentration, 
methodical  work  traits  and  habits  -  all  will 
speedily  develop  the  client  and  enable  him 
to  give  industrial  production  on  commercial 
lines. 

Industrial  Home  Work 

Again,  the  then  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind  had  defined  Industrial 
Home  Work  as  under 
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‘•A  service  to  be  rendered  by  an 
accredited  agency  designed  and  developed 
with  intention  of  adhering  to  health 
'and  labour  laws  -  to  offer  regular  work 
training  and  remunerative  work  opportu¬ 
nities  to  those  eligible  disabled  persons 
who  cannot  for  physical,  psychological 
or  geographic  reasons  leave  their  homes 
to  travel  to  and  from  a  place  of 
business.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above 
definition  that  a  trained  Home  Worker 
imparts  regular  and  intensive  work  training 
-  and  gives  work  experience  to  the  client  - 
leading  to  productive  and  remunerative 
work  at  home. 

A  distinction  has  to  be  made  between 
‘Past  Time  Occupations’  and  ‘Industrial 
HomeWork’.  Normally  ‘past  time  occupa¬ 
tions’  are  essentially  of  a  therapeautic 
nature  and  are  made  available  to  the  aging 
and  the  infirm  blind  who  find  it  difficult 
to  pass  their  leisure  time.  The  past  time 
occupations  are  not  intended  to  be  remu¬ 
nerative  though,  incidentally,  they  do  add 
a  little  to  the  pocket  money  of  the  client. 

The  object  of  providing  intensive 
industrial  training  leading  to  industrial 
home-work  is  to  ensure  productive  and 
remunerative  work  so  as  to  make  the  client 
earn  a  living  wage  or  to  contribute,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  his  disability,  to  his 
upkeep. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  if 
well  planned  and  well  organised  pro¬ 
grammes  exist,  providing  services  of  Home 
Visitors,  Home  Teachers,  Social  Case 
Workers,  Occupational  Therapists  and 
Industrial  Home  Workers,  the  blind  who, 
for  psychological,  geographic,  domestic  or 
other  reasons  are  home-bound,  would  find 


ample  opportunities  and  scope  for  profit¬ 
ably  occupying  their  time  in  productive 
work.  Since  such  work  would  lead  to 
economic  benefits,  it  would  greatly  assist 
in  the  psychological  adjustment  to  disabi¬ 
lity  and  help  to  integrate  the  clients  in 
the  local  community. 

The  best  examples  of  successful  home¬ 
workers  are  our  blind  housewives.  In 
addition  to  doing  all  the  household  chores, 
they  look  after  the  children.  Very  often, 
in  their  spare  time,  they  undertake 
productive  work  at  home  and  earn  quite 
a  bit.  She  must  be  assisted  with  all 
household  gadgets  and  equipment  which 
lightens  her  burden. 

For  some  blind  persons,  who  are  not 
capable  of  full  productive  work  even  at 
home,  the  work  certainly  has  a  therapeu¬ 
tic  value. 

Merits  Of  Home  Work  Programmes 

These  programmes  are  in  the  nature 
of  Sheltered  Employment  at  home.  They 
have  the  following  positive  merits 

the  Delivery  of  Services  System  is 
extended  and  taken  to  the  very  homes 
of  home-bound  clients, 

the  client  is  enabled  to  remain  in  his 
familiar  home  surroundings  along  with 
his  family  and  friends  ensuring  least 
psychological  disturbance, 

the  medical  needs  of  the  client  are 
attended  to  and  every  effort  made  to 
minimise  the  adverse  effect  of  the 
disability, 

-  the  client  is  provided  regular  adjust¬ 
ment,  training  and  productive  work 
at  his  residence, 
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Tor  the  aged  or  infirm  blind,  home 
work  is  in  the  nature  of  occupational 
therapy  and  its  therapeutic  value  is 
great, 

the  client  can  avail  of,  at  his  home, 
remunerative  work  leading  to  his 
socio-economic  resettlement, 

the  family  members  and  local  leaders 
take  interest  in  the  economic  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  client  and  assist  him 
in  every  possible  way, 

the  programme  is  based  on  sound 
business  principles  and  aims  at  pro¬ 
viding  regular  full  time  work  at  home, 
ensuring  remunerative  wages, 

it  is  more  convenient  and  economical 
to  plan  Home  Workers  Programmes 
as  an  extension  of  existing  Industrial 
Homes,  Workshops  or  Production 
Units  as  it  may  facilitate  purchase  of 
raw  materials  and  the  marketing  of 
finished  products, 

costing  of  contracts  is  undertaken  with 
a  view  to  knowing  whether  the 
contract  would  result  into  profit  or 
loss, 

in  some  cases  an  element  of  subsidy 
may  be  required  to  maintain  the 
services, 

to  save  on  transport,  assembly,  pack¬ 
aging  or  fabrication  of  bulky  items 
should  be  avoided, 

small  items  of  assembly  or  packaging 
would  be  ideal, 

the  morale  building  value  of  home 
work  is  great. 


Demerits  Of  The  Programme 

A  Home  Workers  Programme  is  always 
extremely  costly  and  difficult  to  organise 
and  maintain  over  a  period  of  years  for 
the  following  reasons 

the  clients  are  scattered  over  vast 
areas, 

the  clients  have  different  tastes,  likes, 
dislikes,  attitudes,  approaches,  skills, 
abilities, 

transport  is  always  difficult  to  organise. 

it  is  necessary  to  transport  raw  mate¬ 
rials  to  the  residence  of  clients  scat¬ 
tered  over  a  vast  area  and  to  transport 
back  the  finished  products, 

it  is  difficult  to  ensure  uniformity  of 
the  finished  products  unless  the  work 
pertains  to  simple  assembly,  inspection, 
packaging  or  putting  together  fabri¬ 
cated  parts, 

even  after  proper  costing  is  done,  it 
would  be  difficult  -  in  a  highly 
competitive  industrial  world  -  to  quote 
competitively  if  the  above  special 
factors  are  taken  into  consideration, 

there  would  be  a  substantial  element 
of  subsidy  in  such  programmes, 

the  lack  of  adequate  financial  resour¬ 
ces,  trained  personnel,  their  willingness 
to  go  to  remote  areas,  lack  of 
community  awareness,  lack  of  resour¬ 
ces  -  all  hamper  progress. 

Trained  Staff 

The  Home  Work  Programmes  are 
beset  with  many  a  difficult  and  complex 
problems.  To  organise  these  programmes 
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successfully,  well  trained  and  dedicated 
staff  -  resourceful  and  highly  imaginative 
-  are  a  Must.  Hand-picked  staff  -  pre¬ 
ferably  from  the  multi-disciplinary  rehabilita¬ 
tion  teams  -  familiar  with  several 
disciplines  -  should  be  selected  and  put 
through  intensive  training  and  refresher 
courses.  Adequate  transport  facilities 
should  be  made  available  to  such  staff. 
Refresher  courses  be  organised  frequently 
and  feed  backs  obtained  from  such  staff 
and  their  problems  and  difficulties  solved 
to  their  satisfaction. 

District  Local  Authorities 

Since  the  clients  are  scattered  over  a 
vast  area,  it  is  better  to  entrust  the  work 
of  organising  Home  Workers  Pragrammes 
to  District  Local  Authorities,  permitting 
them  to  levy  a  small  fee  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  raise  enough  funds  for  properly 
organising  Social  Rehabilitation,  Home 
Teaching  and  Training  Services  and 
Industrial  Home  Work  Programmes  for 
clients  within  their  territorial  jurisdiction. 
If  the  work  is  left  to  the  District  and 
Village  level  authorities  -  by  whatever 
name  called  in  the  developing  countries  - 
it  would  arouse  enough  social  responsibi¬ 
lity  in  local  leaders  and  would  enthuse 
them  to  work  for  betterment  of  the  lot  of 
the  disabled  within  their  territorial 
jurisdictions. 

Types  Of  Work  Which  Can  Be  Done 
Under  Industrial  Workers  Pragrammes 

A  very  vast  and  hitherto  unexplored 
field  exists  for  developing  Home  Work 
Programmes  in  the  Third  World.  The 
selection  of  work  to  be  done  by  home- 
bound  clients  must  be  done  most  carefully. 
Preference  be  given  to  work  which  can  be 


locally  secured  from  Industrial  Plants  and 
Factories  nearest  to  the  homes  of  clients. 
It  must  be  ensured  that  the  client  gets 

regular  work,  and 

that  the  work  is  remunerative. 

Where  a  number  of  blind  persons  are 
concentrated  in  a  manageable  area,  such 
places  should  be  selected.  Where  possible, 
Social  Day  Centres  and  Handicraft  Classes 
be  organised  so  as  to  create  community 
interest  and  to  make  life  socially  more 
pleasant  for  the  blind.  Such  Day  Centres 
would  afford  excellent  opportunities  for 
the  blind  to  meet  socially,  occupy 
themselves  in  recreational  and  cultural 
pursuits  and  do  refresher  work  in  handi¬ 
crafts.  Demonstrations  can  also  be 
organised  to  show  how  work  could  be  done 
more  artistically  and  with  a  better  finish. 
The  Day  Centres  have  great  therapeutic 
value.  In  addition,  they  often  bring  the 
blind  in  close  contact  with  the  normal 
community  and  thus  help  in  their  integration 
and  full  participation  in  the  normal 
community  life. 

It  is  recognised  that  the  task  of 
organising  Home  Work  Programmes  is  not 
at  all  simple.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
presents  several  grave  difficulties  and  problems. 
But  given  the  determination  to  succeed 
and  the  co-operation  of  all  concerned,  a 
tremendous  lot  could  be  done  to  bring  joy 
and  hope  to  the  blind  with  multiple  ha¬ 
ndicaps  who,  for  psychological,  mental, 
emotional,  domestic  or  other  valid  reasons 
are  home-bound.  Such  programmes  would 
avoid  segregation  of  the  blind  in  exclusive 
institutions.  They  further  the  concept  of 
integration  and  enable  the  blind  to  stay 
with  their  families  and  friends  in  their  own 
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familiar  surroundings  and  still  be  useful 
and  productive  members  of  society. 

Despite  difficulties,  the  developing 
countries  would  do  well  to  formulate  and 
put  into  execution  Industrial  Home  Workers 
Programmes  on  the  above  lines,  leading  to 
the  socio-economic  resettlement  of  the 
home-bound  blind. 

Jobs  Suitable  For  Home  Work  Programmes 

Here  again,  the  scope  is  unlimited. 
Jobs  easily  available  from  the  adjoining 
local  areas  be  preferred.  In  selecting  the 


jobs,  the  physical  and  other  limitations  of 
clients  be  borne  in  mind.  The  economics 
of  the  proposal  be  carefully  considered.  It 
must  be  ensured  that  the  client  gets  a 
lucrative  wage. 

The  jobs  most  suited  for  home-bound 
clients  are  assembly  of  component  parts, 
packaging  and  inspection.  Some  would 
prefer  to  do  the  work  they  were  doing 
before  the  onset  of  the  disability.  The 
Home  Worker  will  have  to  decide  each 
case  on  its  merits  and  provide  the  type  of 
work  most  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  client. 


CHAPTER  XI 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  CO-OPERATIVES 


In  most  developing  countries,  the  co¬ 
operative  movement  has  made  excellent 
progress.  In  some,  it  has  been  successfully 
working  for  several  decades.  An  infra¬ 
structure  has  been  developed  which  could 
usefully  be  availed  of  for  promoting  the 
employment,  in  co-operatives,  of  the 
disabled,  including  the  blind. 

Hitherto,  in  the  Third  World  Countries, 
the  Voluntary  Agencies  working  for  the 
Disabled  have,  in  most  cases,  failed  to 
establish  liaison  and  rapport  between 
themselves  and  the  leaders  of  the  co¬ 
operative  movement  and  to  make  the  best 
use  of  its  infra-structure  to  the  greatest 
advantage  of  the  disabled. 

Co-operatives  of  the  Disabled 

In  several  of  the  East  European 
Countries,  co-operatives  of  the  Disabled 
have  been  functioning  most  satisfactorily. 
It  is  considered  an  ideal  avenue  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  re-settlement  of  the  disabled, 
particularly  the  blind.  Among  these,  the 
Invalids’  Co-operative  Movement  of  Poland 
and  the  Co-operatives  for  the  Blind  in  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  are  the  best 
organised  and  the  most  progressive. 

Poland  has  some  470  Industrial  Co¬ 
operatives  and  associated  home-worker  and 
service  work  schemes.  The  projects  employ 
2,00,000  physically  and  mentally  disabled 
persons- more  than  one  third  of  all  disabled 
persons  gainfully  employed  in  Poland.  Of 
ihese,  50,000  are  home  workers  and  50,000 
are  employed  in  co-operative  ‘ENCLAVES’. 
In  an  ENCLAVE,  a  group  of  severely 


disabled  people  work  together  under  special 
supervision  in  an  ordinary  working 
environment.  Packing  and  assembly  work 
are  among  the  main  activities  of  these 
ENCLAVES.  The  ENCLAVES  work  on 
industrial  lines  making  good  profits. 

Industrial  Activities  of  Co-operatives 

In  the  co-operatives  in  Poland,  the 
disabled,  including  the  blind,  work  on 
electrical  engineering,  garment  making, 
leather  goods,  brush  making,  plastic  work, 
paper  clips,  drawing  pins  and  many  other 
paying  products.  Bulk  of  the  sub-contracts 
are  from  State  Enterprises. 

Most  co-operatives  receive  generous 
State  aid  and  support.  For  some  products 
and  services,  priority  production  rights  are 
granted.  The  Invalids’  Co-operative 
Movement  of  Poland  is  financially  fully  self 
supporting.  Profits  are  ploughed  back  in 
improving  existing  co-operatives,  establish¬ 
ing  new  ones  and  conducting  extensive 
research.  These  benefits  amply  prove  the 
financial  viability  of  well  organised  co¬ 
operatives. 

Even  though  the  Invalids’  Co-operative 
Movement  of  Poland  is  for  all  categories 
of  the  disabled,  it  is  worth  emulating  in 
the  Third  World  Countries.  Since  the 
disabled  work  in  an  ordinary  working 
environment,  this  method  furthers  the 
concept  of  integration.  It  is  more  or  less 
on  the  lines  of  Assembly  Plants  for  the 
Disabled  in  an  ordinary  industrial  set 
up.  It  has  tremendous  potential  for 
development. 
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Co-operatives  in  the  German  Democratic 
Republic 

The  German  Democratic  Republic 
has  very  successfully  organised  small  co¬ 
operatives.  Some  of  these  have  a  member¬ 
ship  of  200  to  300  blind  persons.  Small 
co-operative  workshops,  set  up  in  different 
regions,  working  as  Production  Workshops 
on  modern  machinery,  execute  bulk  orders 
and  make  very  substantial  profits.  All 
co-operatives  pay  the  minimum  wages 
prescribed  -  some  even  in  excess  of  the 
minimum  wages  and  many  pay  bonus  to 
their  workers.  Since  the  profits  are  shared 
by  the  blind,  they  see  to  it  that  their  out¬ 
put  is  maximum  and  their  finish  the  best. 
Since  the  co-operatives  are  small,  the 
capital  outlay  is  not  too  large.  They  are 
fully  financially  viable. 

The  co-operatives  in  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  work  on  bulk  con¬ 
tracts  They  manufacture  toys,  dolls, 
souvenirs,  leather  goods,  brushes  and  similar 
items  in  demand.  They  also  fabricate  parts 
of  machinery,  scooters,  electrical  goods, 
etc.  and  work  in  close  co-operation  with 
prime  manufacturing  companies.  This  is 
very  important.  If  prime  manufacturing 
units  are  satisfied  regarding  the  successful 
and  timely  completion  of  bulk  orders  placed 
on  co-operatives  of  the  blind,  other  orders 
follow  and  there  is  no  dearth  of  work  for 
the  blind. 

The  Co-operatives  -  both  industrial 
and  rural  -  can  play  a  very  major  role  in 
the  employment  and  economic  resettlement 
of  the  disabled,  including  the  blind.  It 
seems  essential  to  motivate  the  leaders  in 
the  co-operative  movement  to  take  interest 
in  the  problems  of  the  disabled  and  assist 
and  guide  in  the  setting  up  of  co-operatives 


of  the  disabled.  Such  co-operatives  could 
be  successfully  organised  for  the  rural  dis¬ 
abled,  including  the  rural  blind. 

Such  a  move  would  usher  in  a  new 
era  of  economic  re-settlement  of  the  blind 
in  a  co-operative  endeavour  and  would 
open  up  a  new  avenue,  thus  accelerating 
the  pace  of  economic  resettlement  of  the 
blind,  particularly  in  the  rural  areas. 

The  Concept  of  Trusteeship 

The  Father  of  the  Indian  Nation, 
Mahatma  Gandhi  very  firmly  believed  in 
the  concept  of  TRUSTEESHIP  which  he 
advocated  as  far  back  as  1930.  He  laid  great 
emphasis  on  the  social  responsibilities  of 
industry  and  of  every  citizen.  Individuals 
as  also  corporate  bodies,  including  indus¬ 
tries,  had  positive  social  responsibilities. 
He  wanted  every  one  to  accept  the  concept 
of  TRUSTEESHIP  and  to  practice  it.  To 
him,  TRUSTEESHIP  provided  a  means  of 
transforming  the  present  capitalist  order  of 
society  into  an  egalitarian  one.  While 
rejecting  the  capitalist  system,  he  gave  the 
owning  class  an  opportunity  of  reforming 
itself.  He  had  great  faith  that  human 
nature  is  never  beyond  re-demption.  He 
believed  in  the  innate  goodness  of  human 
nature.  He  sought  to  obliterate  disparities 
in  income  and  wanted  a  decent  minimum 
wage  to  be  given  to  every  worker.  He 
wanted  the  industry  to  follow  ethical 
tenents.  He  opined  that  to  promote 
mutual  class-goodwill,  private  property  in 
excess  of  the  basic  requirements  should 
not  be  permitted  and  if  necessary,  owner¬ 
ship  and  use  of  wealth  should  be  regulated 
by  legislation.  According  to  Gandhiji,  an 
individual  or  an  industialist  is  a  TRUSTEE 
of  his  wealth  and  property  and  has  to  use 
it  for  promoting  social  welfare  and  the 
common  good.  He  advocated  a  decent 
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minimum  living  wage  and  a  limit  on 
maximum  income.  Production  should  be 
determined  by  social  necessity  and  not 
personal  greed  or  whim.  He  pleaded  for 
Business  Accountability  and  periodical 
SOCIAL  and  PROPRIETY  AUDIT.  He 
wanted  growth  with  social  justice.  He 
disapproved  of  unearned  income  and  wealth 
and  wanted  social  interests  to  be  safe¬ 
guarded.  He  wanted  an  exploitation  free 
egalitarian  society.  He  wanted  industria¬ 
lists  to  be  the  enlightened  custodians  of 
their  wealth  and  property  and  to  use  the 
same  for  promoting  social  interests  and 
welfare.  In  other  words,  he  wanted  them 
to  act  as  TRUSTEES  and  use  even  their 
personal  or  corporate  wealth  for  the  good 
of  the  common  man  -  for  their  uplift -for 
raising  their  standard  of  living. 

Gandhiji  believed  that  all  life  is  a 
trust  and  all  power  carries  with  it  responsi- 
bilites.  All  responsible  business  enterprises 
have  certain  social  obligations  towards  the 
consumers,  employees,  share  holders, 
society  and  the  local  community  in  which 
they  operate.  They  must,  therefore,  endea¬ 
vour  to  fulfil  these  responsibilities  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  They  must  act  as 
TRUSTEES  and  work  for  promoting  the 
standard  of  living  and  welfare  of  the 
common  man. 

Gandhiji’s  views  were  way  ahead  of 
his  times.  He  gave  to  the  world  the 
concept  of  TRUSTEESHIP 

Industrial  Common  Ownership  Firms 

Over  100  Industrial  Common  Owner¬ 
ship  firms  and  associate  members,  each 
with  an  abiding  commitment  to  common 
ownership,  have  organised,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  into  an  Industrial  Common 
Ownership  Movement  known  as  ICOM. 


A  Common  Ownership  enterprise  is 
one  that  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
people  working  in  it  and  it  has  no 
outsiders  as  share  holders.  The  working 
members  raise  the  capital  required.  They 
get  wages  and  also  share  the  profirs.  They 
fully  control  and  manage  the  enterprise. 
The  workers  are  their  own  masters. 

If  the  disabled,  including  the  blind, 
promote  Common  Ownership  Industries  or 
Co-operatives,  a  tremendous  lot  of  progress 
is  possible.  Nationalised  Banks,  Co¬ 
operative  Banks  and  Financial  Institutions 
make  credit  facilities  available  at  very  lew 
rates  of  interest  and  on  easy  soft  terms. 
Governments  give  many  concessions  to  co¬ 
operatives,  to  small  scale  industries  and  to 
the  disabled.  The  Voluntary  Agencies  for 
the  Disabled  and  volunteers  can  greatly 
help.  To  me,  therefore,  it  appears  that 
the  Third  World  countries  would  do  very 
well  to  energetically  develop  co-operatives 
or  Common  Ownership  Enterprises  based 
on  the  Trusteeship  concept  of  Gandhiji.  It 
has  great  potential  of  economically  resetling 
a  large  number  of  the  disabled  -  both  in 
urban  and  in  rural  areas  -  and  providing 
them  with  satisfying  and  rewarding  work. 

Recommendations 

My  considered  recommendations  are 

All  Third  World  Countries  should 
promote  co-operatives  and  Common 
Ownership  Industries  of  which  the 
disabled  -  and  the  blind  -  are  workers 
and  shareholders. 

-  The  leaders  of  the  co-operative  move¬ 
ment,  the  Government  officials  looking 
after  co-operatives  and  the  management 
and  staff  of  the  co-operatives  should 
be  motivated  to  take  personal  interest 
in  promoting  and  developing  the 
co-operatives  of  the  disabled. 
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Model  Bye  Laws  be  prepared  for 
promoting  different  types  of  co¬ 
operatives  so  as  to  facilitate  their 
adaptation  to  individual  needs. 

Co-operatives  be  developed  both  in 
rural  and  urban  areas  and  where 
possible  also  for  blind  women. 

A  brochure  be  prepared  indicating 
clearly  all  help  admissible  from  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments,  etc. 
to  co-operatives  and  it  be  ensured 
that  such  help  is  availed  of. 

Federal  and  State  Governments,  Public 
Sector  Undertakings,  Public  Utilities, 


District  Local  Authorities  and  similar 
Government  aided  bodies  should  place 
bulk  orders,  spread  over  the  year,  on 
the  co-operatives  and  buy  the  finisned 
blind  made  products  at  fair  market 
prices. 

-  The  usual  procedure  for  submitting 
tenders  be  dispensed  with  in  the  case 
of  the  co-operatives  of  the  disabled. 

-  The  co-operatives  should  pay  a  full 
industrial  wage  and  ensure  that  the 
disabled  get  all  other  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  service  and  terminal  benefits 
as  are  admissible  to  other  workers. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


VENDING  STANDS  PROGRAMMES  AND 
SALES  ENTERPRISES 


Over  the  past  several  decades,  the  blind  Vending  Stand  should  be  properly  located 

are  known  to  have  done  well  in  retail  sell-  and  within  the  sight  of  a  large  number  of 

ing  and  as  Salesmen.  Without  any  system-  customers.  It  should  have  excellent  access 

atic  training,  some  blind  have  made  very  and  be  so  constructed  as  to  facilitate 

successful  sellers  of  various  essential  operation  by  blind  persons.  It  should  ensure 

commodities  in  general  demand  and  have  the  utmost  security  of  the  cash  and  the 

earned  a  decent  livelihood.  commodities  for  sale. 


In  the  United  States  of  America, 
Canada,  United  Kingdom  and  in  Europe, 
several  blind  persons  are  known  to  be  profi¬ 
tably  operating  wet  and  dry  Vending 
Stands.  Some  even  successfully  run  their 
own  restaurants  and  cafeterias. 

Randolph-Shepherd  Act,  1936 

Great  credit  for  the  spread  of  the 
Vending  Stands  concept  goes  to  the 
Randolph-Shepherd  Act  passed  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  in  1936.  This  Law  authorised 
the  operation  of  Vending  Stands  by  the 
blind  in  Federal  and  State  Government 
buildings.  This  was  a  simple  Legislation 
which  required  the  Federal  and  the 
State  Governments  to  spare  a  small  space 
in  public  buildings  for  starting  Vending 
Stalls  to  be  run  by  the  blind.  How  a 
piece  of  simple  Legislation  can  trigger  off 
a  new  programme  -  opening  up  novel 
vistas  of  employment  of  the  blind  -  is 
amply  illustrated  by  this  worthy  example. 
To-day,  in  the  U.S. A.,  well  over  2,000 
blind  earn  a  decent  livelihood  by  operating 
Vending  Stands.  The  space  required  is  not 
very  large.  If  well  lighted,  it  could  even 
be  under  a  stair-case  or  in  the  corner  of 
a  building.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that 


If  the  clients  are  selected  and  trained 
carefully  and  if  the  Vending  Stands  are 
located  at  attractive  sites  where  there  is  a 
continuous  movement  of  the  public,  the 
success  of  the  blind  vendor  is  assured. 

Sale  of  Products 

Normally,  the  Vending  Stands  sell 
basic  essential  commodities  in  great  demand. 
The  commodities  to  be  sold  need  not  be 
very  bulky  or  heavy.  Compact,  attractively 
packed  items  are  most  convenient.  Com¬ 
mon  items  in  demand  such  as  cigarettes, 
cigars,  tobacco,  matches,  candies,  newspa¬ 
pers,  soaps,  tooth-paste,  candles,  items  of 
cosmetics,  stationery  items,  blind  made 
products,  household  supplies  and  similar 
items  are  commonly  sold  at  Vending 
Stands. 

The  Stands  are  required  to  be  carefully 
constructed  with  security  of  cash  and 
commodities  in  view.  It  should  have 
separate  receptacles  and  four  to  six  shelves 
for  storage  of  different  commodities.  Some 
blind  prefer  to  affix  Braille  markings  on 
shelves  so  as  to  facilitate  identification  of 
the  commodities  in  the  receptacles.  Some 
develop  their  concentration  and  memory  as 
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also  develop  methodical,  arrangements  to 
such  perfection  that  even  the  Braille  mar¬ 
kings  are  dispensed  with.  It  must  be  re¬ 
iterated  that  an  alert  mind  is  the  basic 
resource  of  the  blind  person.  Concentra¬ 
tion,  memory  development  and  methodical 
ways  greatly  help  the  blind  on  the  path  to 
success. 

The  cash  box  should  be  located  below 
the  counter  at  a  safe,  secure  and  conveni¬ 
ent  place.  There  should  preferably  be 
double  lock  arrangements.  The  blind 
person  has  to  be  constantly  altert  and 
safety  minded,  especially  while  carrying 
his  cash  home.  Insurance  of  the  Vending 
Stand  as  also  of  the  cash  in  transit  should 
not  be  overlooked. 

Credit  for  initiating  action  for  the 
passage  of  the  Randolph  -  Shepherd  Act 
goes  to  the  Welfare  Association  of  the 
Sightless  of  Ohio.  They  agitated  for  this 
reform  much  before  the  Act  was  passed. 
Here  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  sight¬ 
less  themselves  taking  the  lead  in  identifi¬ 
cation  and  thereafter  pressing,  at  the 
highest  level,  for  adequate  facilities  for 
developing  a  new  avenue  of  employment  of 
the  blind.  This  example  needs  to  be 
emulated  in  Third  World  Countries. 

Location  of  Suitable  Sites 

Here  again,  there  are  endless  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  locating  ideal  sites,  with 
excellent  access,  frequented  by  a  large 
number  of  blind  people.  The  following 
locations  are  only  illustrative 

-  All  Federal  and  State  Government 

public  buildings, 

-  Railway  Offices  and  Stations,  Air  Ports, 

State  Transport  Bus  Stands,  Docks, 


-  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices,  Banks  and 
Offices  of  Financial  Institutions, 

-  Offices  of  Municipal  Corporations  and 
Local  Bodies,  municipal  and  other 
markets  and  open  spaces, 

-  Schools  and  Colleges  having  a  large 
number  of  students, 

-  Textile  Mills,  Engineering  and  other  firms, 

-  Shopping  Centres  and  Complexes, 

-  Service  clubs,  gymkhanas  and  places  of 
entertainment, 

-  Outside  cinema  houses,  theatres  and 
entertainment  houses, 

-  Departmental  Stores  run  by  the  private 
and  Co-operative  Sectors,  frequented 
by  the  public. 

The  Vending  Stands  may  be  located 
inside  buildings  -  preferably  with  good 
and  easy  access,  or  in  open  spaces.  If 
it  is  a  wet  stand  selling  drinks  and  snacks 
to  office  staff,  it  be  ensured  that  at  least 
five  hundred  people  work  in  the  building. 
In  factories  or  industrial  plants  located  in 
suburbs  or  out  of  the  way  places,  where 
no  facilities  of  restaurants  are  available 
nearby,  snack  bars  or  cafeteria  could 
profitably  be  located.  Snacks  should  be 
attractively  packed  in  polythene  bags  and 
priced.  The  presentation  should  be  excellent. 
Customers  satisfaction  must  be  the  prime 
consideration.  Cordial  relations  with 
customers  and  suppliers  help  very  greatly. 
The  opeator  with  pleasant  personality  and 
with  excellent  social  graces  is  likely  to 
succeed  the  most. 
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Qualities  of  a  Good  Vending  Stand  Operator 

Essentially,  the  blind  operator  must  be 
well  groomed  and  fully  trained.  He  must 
have  the  ability  to  tastefully  display  his 
products  and  to  ensure  that  they  are  of 
good  quality  and  are  reasonably  priced. 
Above  all,  he  must  be  an  excellent  salesman 
of  pleasant  personality  and  good  social 
graces.  He  should  keep  the  Vending  Stand 
and  the  surroundings  spotlessly  clean  and 
tidy  and  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The 
better  the  access  to  the  stand,  the  better 
the  business.  Pleasant  decor  increases  the 
sale.  The  service  must  be  clean,  efficient 
and  prompt.  He  must  keep  excellent 
relations  with  his  clients  and  suppliers.  He 
must  learn  to  win  friends. 

A  short  term  training  course  and 
attaching  the  Vending  Stand  Operator  to 
a  senior  person  running  a  similar  stand 
would  greatly  help.  The  operator  must  be 
able  to  keep  simple  accounts,  estimate  his 
requirements  for  the  next  ten  or  fifteen 
days  and  obtain  his  supplies  in  good  time. 

Sales  Enterprises 

The  blind  have  very  successfully  worked 
as  Insurance  Agents.  In  some  countries 
they  make  an  honest  living  by  selling 
lotteries,  small  savings  and  similar  scrips. 
What  is  not  commnoly  known  is  that  many 
blind  are  engaged  in  selling  real  estate, 
bonds,  cloth,  cosmetics,  essential  household 
supplies,  and  blind  made  products  such  as 
dusters  and  swabs.  Some  go  selling  from 
house  to  house.  In  some  countries,  the 
blind  engage  solely  in  selling  blind  made 
made  products  as  a  matter  of  ethics.  They 
buy  the  blind  made  products  both  from 
production  units  and  sheltered  workshops 
and  from  individual  blind  entrepreneurs  or 


those  who  work  under  the  Home  Workers 
Schemes. 

Retail  and  wholesale  selling  has 
tremendous  possibilities.  As  many  avenues 
as  are  available  in  the  normal  community 
are  open  and  need  to  be  explored.  The 
blind  can  take  credit  facilities  from  Banks, 
engage  paid  sighted  staff  and  do  their 
business  successfully. 

Wet  Vending  Stands 

Some  blind  are  engaged  in  selling 
cold  drinks,  beer,  cookies  and  snacks-mainly 
well  packed  in  polythene  bags.  The  blind 
are  also  known  to  own  small  eating  places, 
restaurants,  cafeterias  and  managining  them 
on  their  own  and  where  necessary 
employing  even  sighted  staff.  The  concept 
of  both  dry  and  wet  Vending  Stands  need 
to  be  promoted  in  the  Third  World 
countries. 

Such  wet  Stands  be  located  only  where 
the  access  is  good  and  approximately  500 
peopTe  work  around  or  visit  the  place. 

Developing  Countries 

The  need  —  and  the  scope  —  for  deve¬ 
loping  well  organised  Vending  Stands 
Programmes  as  also  Sales  Enterprises  for 
the  blind  in  the  developing  countries  is 
great.  This  would  very  substantially  open 
up  new  and  vast  vistas  of  employment 
and  self  employment,  particularly  during 
times  of  recession  when  the  normal  indus¬ 
try  is  in  no  position  to  accept  blind  labour 
in  adequate  numbers.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  a  good  organisational  set  up  for  devel¬ 
oping  the  Vending  Stands  Programme.  The 
Muncipal  and  Local  Authorities  are  liberal 
in  alloting  in  markets  and  in  open  spaces 
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sites  for  Vending  Stalls  on  fairly  easy 
terms.  Some  prefer  to  get  the  Licences  in 
the  name  of  the  Voluntary  Agency  oper¬ 
ating  the  scheme.  It  should  be  ensured 
that  all  licences  required  to  be  taken  are 
obtained  from  the  concerned  authorities 
and  no  rules  are  violated. 

Even  in  the  rural  areas  the  blind  have 
very  successfully  run  petty  village  shops. 
This  effort  needs  to  be  assisted,  guided 
and  encouraged  so  as  to  open  up  new 
avenues  of  employment  for  the  rural  blind. 

Training  Courses 

The  success  of  the  Vending  Stands 
Programmes  depend  on  sound  training- 
both  of  the  staff  running  the  programme 
and  the  Vending  Stand  Operators. 

If  the  staff  is  well  trained,  the  pro¬ 
gramme  will  get  oft'  to  a  good  start.  The 
staff  training  should  emphasise  the  following 
areas 

purchasing  practices,  costing,  simple 
accounts,  preparing  profit  and  loss 
statements  and  over  all  financial 
management  and  control, 

training  selected  Vending  Stand  opera¬ 
tors  in  managing  their  Vending  Stands 
and  in  fully  ensuring  customer 
satisfaction, 

-  purchasing,  in  bulk  basic  commodities 
in  good  demand  from  prime  manu¬ 
facturers, 


-  stock  taking,  tallying  and  inventory 
records 

-  safety  of  cash  and  commodities, 

-  procuring  of  licences,  supplies,  insurance 
and  ensuring  safety  precautions, 

-  periodic  follow  up  work  and  solving 
difficulties  of  the  vendors, 

-  packaging  and  pricing  policies, 

-  guiding  and  assisting  the  client  in  the 
development  of  his  businees. 

If  would  be  an  advantage  to  attach 
new  staff  members  to  senior  and  experienced 
officers,  so  that  in  addition  to  being  trained 
at  staff  training  courses,  they  get  on  the 
job  practical  training. 

Training  Vending  Stand  Operators 

Equally  important  is  sound  and  system¬ 
atic  training  of  Vending  Stand  Operators. 
It  would  be  advantageous  to  set  up  train¬ 
ing  stalls  at  Institutions  for  the  Blind  and 
to  impart  a  fortnight’s  practical  training  to 
the  client  in  operating  the  stall.  In  addition 
to  the  practical  training,  he  "may  be 
attached  to  vendors  running  their  stalls 
successfully.  Class  room  training  for 
developing  qualities  and  knowledge  essential 
in  a  good  Vending  Stand  Operator  is  also 
essential.  Proper  training,  periodic  follow 
up  and  guidance  by  the  supervisory  staff 
and  the  clients  own  initiative  and  skills 
can  ensure  success. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  GOVERNMENT  SERVICE  AND 
IN  WELFARE  AGENCIES 


From  time  to  time,  Government 
lepresentatives  as  also  representatives  of 
Voluntary  Agencies  for  the  Disabled  exhort 
Industrialists  to  give  employment  opportu¬ 
nities  to  the  trained  disabled,  including  the 
blind. 

We  must  practice  what  we  preach. 
We  -  the  Voluntary  Agencies  OF  and 
FOR  the  DISABLED  -  both  at  the 
National  and  the  State  levels  -  should  be 
the  FIRST  to  offer  employment  opportu¬ 
nities  to  qualified  and  trained  disabled,  if 
we  expect  the  public,  private,  joint  and 
co-operative  sectors  to  do  likewise.  We 
must  give  the  lead.  The  example  would 
catch  up.  Mere  exhortations  and  platitudes 
would  not  help. 

The  scope  of  employing  the  disabled  in 
Government  service  as  also  in  the  service 
of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  the  Disabled 
and  in  other  Social  Welfare  Organisations 
is  great.  A  number  of  educated,  trained, 
semi-skilled  and  skilled  blind  persons,  with 
adequate  work-experience,  can  profitably 
be  absorbed  in  congenial  employment  in 
Government  service,  service  of  Public 
Sector  Undertakings,  Municipal  and  Local 
Authorities  and  innumerable  similiar  State- 
aided  bodies. 

In  some  countries,  Central  Social 
Welfare  Boards  and  State  level  Social 
Welfare  Boards  have  been  set  up  and  are 
functioning  for  a  number  of  years.  How 
many  disabled  or  blind  persons  have  been 


so  far  employed  by  such  Boards  ?  The 
lead  in  offering  employment  opportunities 
to  the  disabled  MUST  come  from  Welfare 
Agencies  working  for  them. 

Government — The  Largest  Single  Employer 

A  leading  industrialist  said  some  five 
years  ago  that  the  Government  was  fast 
becoming  the  largest  single  employer  in  the 
country.  This  is  very  true.  It  has  already 
become  one, 

If  we  take  into  account  Government 
service  —  service  in  the  Central  and  the 
State  Governments,  Public  Sector  Under¬ 
takings,  Corporations  and  Boards,  Nation¬ 
alised  Banks,  Insurance  and  Industry,  the 
Railways  and  the  Post  Offices,  the  State 
Electricity  Boards,  the  Municipal  Corpora¬ 
tions  and  the  District  and  Village  level 
Local  Authorities,  the  list  is  formidable. 
In  some  States,  sick  units  of  industry 
e  g.,  sick  Textile  Mills,  are  also  taken  over 
and  run  by  the  Government.  If  we  add  the 
Co-operative  sector  and  all  Institutions 
and  Associations  getting  Grants  in-Aid 
from  the  Government,  the  number  of  jobs 
in  which  the  disabled,  including  the  blind, 
can  be  absorbed  would  indeed  be  very 
large. 

Even  if  a  quota  of  five  per  cent  is 
reserved  for  all  categories  of  the  disabled, 
including  the  blind,  it  would  release  a 
large  number  of  jobs  for  absorbing  them. 
In  these  jobs,  at  least  the  educated,  trained 
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semi-skilled  and  skilled  blind  persons 
could  be  given  ample  employment  opportu¬ 
nities. 

I  am  not  pleading  for  any  unreasonable 
concessions  or  relaxations.  Such  opportu¬ 
nities  may  be  given  purely  on  merits.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  disabled  have  a 
right  to  be  given  first  preference.  This  is 
because  their  functional  disabilities  have 
denied  them  opportunities  of  choosing  a 
career  from  the  innumerable  jobs  available  to 
their  more  fortunate  able  bodied  brethren. 
For  blind  persons,  careers  suitable  to  them 
are  limited.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  State  and  the  community  to  guarantee 
them  selective  employment  and  economic 
re-settlement  Several  of  them,  because 
of  their  severe  or  multiple  disabilities, 
cannot  compete*  on  equal  terms  with  the 
able  bodied.  And  yet,  their  residual 
abilities  and  vocational  training  and  skills 
make  them  suitable  for  quite  a  large 
number  of  jobs.  Adopting  principles  of 
Selective  Placement  helps  in  their  economic 
rehabilitation. 

In  some  countries,  quotas  have  been 
reserved  for  the  socially  under-priviledged 
and  the  economically  weaker  sections  of 
the  community.  Well,  why  not  reserve 
liberal  quotas  for  those  whom  Dame 
Nature  itself  has  denied  the  precious  gift 
of  VISION  or  the  use  of  an  important 
physical  function  or  mental  faculties  ?  A 
very  vast  majority  of  the  disabled  have  - 
because  of  their  functional  disability  -  not 
been  able  to  get  jobs  or  do  work  on  their 
own.  This  leads  to  their  economic  diffi¬ 
culties  and  weakness.  So  they  also  belong 
to  the  weaker  sections  of  the  community. 
We  have  to  assist  them  to  overcome  the 
same  by  reservation  of  a  quota  and  by 
ensuring  its  implementation  in  the  correct 


spirit.  Such  an  approach  would  be  a 
major  step  in  furthering  the  concept  of 
‘EQUAL  OPPORTUNITIES’  which  the 
International  Year  of  Disabled  Persons, 
1981  wishes  to  ensure  for  all  Disabled. 

Relaxatations  Required  In 
Government  Service 

In  Government  or  quasi  -  Government 
service,  the  main  relaxation  that  would  have 
to  be  agreed  to  would  be  in  the  matter 
of  the  prescribed  physical  fitness  certificates 
required  on  entry  into  service.  Generally, 
ail  who  are  recruited  for  Government  or 
quasi  -  Government  service  are  put  through 
a  rigorous  medical  examination.  As  the 
the  rules  stand,  impaired  vision  or  other 
disablities  would  not  permit  the  Medical 
Authority  or  the  Board  to  pass  a  candidate. 
The  rules,  as  presently  drafted,  come  in 
the  way. 

What  is  important  to  ensure  is  that 
the  person’s  ability  to  effectively  and  pro¬ 
ductively  function  in  the  post  for  which 
he  is  selected  is  not  adversely  affected  by 
his  disability  or  impairment.  If  he  fulfills 
this  criterion,  the  requirements  of  passing 
the  medical  examination  as  per  set  standards 
for  normal  entrants  can  be  relaxed.  If  a 
Rehabilitation  expert  is  attached  to  all 
Medical  Boards,  he  can,  with  authority, 
advise  if  the  disability  would  come  in  the 
way  of  effective  and  efficient  performance 
of  his  job  responsibilities.  If  not,  on 
merits,  such  a  candidate  can  be  selected. 
Relaxation  in  age  at  recruitment,  qualifi¬ 
cations  or  experience  may  also  have  to  be 
allowed  to  permit  for  the  time  lag  due  to 
treatment  of  the  disability  and  late  com¬ 
mencement  of  education  and  training.  If 
on  merits,  the  blind  candidate  is  otherwise 
fully  suitable  and  can  efficiently  discharge 
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the  responsibility  of  the  post,  the  relaxations 
would  be  justified.  What  is  necessary  to 
establish  is  whether  the  disabled  person  can 
work  on  selected  jobs  giving  output  and 
efficiency  as  per  usual  norms  and  on  a  par 
with  the  other  employees  of  equivalent 
status. 

What  is  required  is  an  amendment  of 
the  Manual,  the  Rules  or  Standing  Orders 
issued  to  the  Medical  Authorities  or  the 
Medical  Boards.  These  need  to  be  worked 
out  in  adequate  details  in  consultation  with 
Rehabilitation  Specialists  and  National 
Voluntary  Agencies  working  for  the  Dis¬ 
abled.  Merely  stating  that  the  cases  of 
the  handicapped  be  viewed  with  the  utmost 
sympathy  does  not  help  The  relaxations 

MUST  be  fully  spelt  out,  so  that  there  are 

/ 

no  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  Medical 
Authorities  and  such  Authorities  have  clear 
guidelines  on  the  basis  of  which  they  can 
arrive  at  decisions  There  should  be  no 
ambiguity  in  the  Medical  Rules  For  the 
Disabled.  There  should  be  plenty  of 
flexibility. 

Shortage  of  Manpower  Accelerates 
Placement  of  the  Disabled 

Our  man-power  resources  are  our 
greatest  asset.  This  becomes  evident 
during  War  times.  During  World  Wai  II, 
there  was  an  acute  shortage  of  trained 
labour.  This  gave  to  the  blind  -  in  many 
a  progressive  country  -  ample  employment 
opportunities  and  a  chance  to  work  and  to 
prove  their  worth  and  potential.  Several 
have  very  conclusively  demonstrated  that 
they  can  give  full  productive  output  and 
do  the  job  equally  well,  if  not  better. 
During  World  War  II,  thousands  were 
employed  in  semi-skilled  and  skilled  jobs. 
Several  educated  blind  persons  were  absorb¬ 


ed  in  administrative  and  executive  jobs. 
Even  so,  not  many  countries  have  yet  gone 
far  enough  to  fully  liberalise  and  amend 
their  medical  examination  or  recruitment 
rules,  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the 
absorption  of  the  educated  and  trained 
blind  in  Government  services,  if  such  blind 
persons  could  fully  and  effectively  discharge 
the  job  responsibilities.  To  my  mind,  this 
needs  to  be  done  on  top  priority  basis.  I 
would  strongly  advocate  that  Recruitment 
Rules  for  all  categories  of  the  Disabled 
be  separate  from  the  existing  rules.  They 
should  specify  the  relaxations  fully,  Relax¬ 
ation  in  Physical  Fitness  should  be  related 
to  the  residual  abilities  and  skills  of  the 
disabled  person  at  doing  well  a  job  on  the 
basis  of  Selective  Placement.  The  emphasis 
should  be  on  vocational  abilities  rather  than 
on  physical  disabilities  or  the  limitations 
imposed  by  them.  Scientific  knowledge 
about  the  world  of  occupations  may  open 
up  new  vistas  for  the  gainful  absorbtion 
of  the  disabled. 

Lead  By  The  United  Nations 

The  lead  may  well  be  given  by  the 
Uhited  Nations  through  its  specialised 
Agencies  like  the  World  Health  Organisa¬ 
tion  and  the  International  Labour  Office. 
If  guidelines  are  drafted  by  such  high  level 
world  bodies,  it  would  be  easy  for  the 
Third  World  countries  to  adopt  and 
implement  them.  It  may  also  ensure  uni¬ 
formity.  The  International  Labour  Office, 
in  co-operation  with  the  World  Health 
Organisation  and  the  International  Voluntary 
Agencies  for  the  Disabled,  can  evolve  these 
guidelines  for  all  categories  of  the  disabled 
and  move  the  concerned  Governments  to 
adopt  and  introduce  them.  This  would 
ensure  uniformity  and  would  make  TYDP 
meaningful  to  the  disabled. 
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Job  Identification  in  Government  Service 

If  a  well  trained  team  of  specialists  in 
the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind  is  entrusted 
the  task  of  identifying  jobs  in  Government 
service  on  which  the  blind  can  work  effici¬ 
ently  and  effectively,  thousands  of  suitable 
jobs  could  be  located.  The  real  skill  is  in 
following  the  principles  of  ‘Selective  Place¬ 
ment’,  Job  requirements,  including  physical 
demands,  working  conditions,  suitability, 
skills  required,  training  and  experience 
needed,  have  to  be  listed.  These  have  to  be 
matched  with  the  residual  abilities  of  the 
person  to  be  placed,  his  assets,  his  weak 
points.  If  the  matching  is  good  -  and  is 
judiciously  done  -  there  are  good  chances 
of  a  successful  placement. 

The  blind  can  do  full  justice  to  Admi¬ 
nistrative  or  Executive  jobs,  if  they  have 
the  assistance  of  a  stenographer.  At  the 
level  of  Officers,  Stenographers  or  Steno- 
typists  are  made  available.  There  should, 
therefore,  be  no  extra  burden  on  the  State 
in  providing  Stenographic  assistance.  Tele¬ 
phone  Switchboard  Operators,  Physiothera¬ 
pists  and  Masseurs  can  also  be  engaged  in 
Government  Offices  and  Hospitals  in  large 
numbers.  I  have  no  doubt  whatsoever 
that  innumerable  jobs  can  be  identified  in 
Government  service  on  which  the  blind  can 
give  efficient  and  effective  service. 

Goverment  Run  Industries 

The  process  of  nationalising  basic  key 
industries  has  started  even  in  the  Third 
World  countries.  For  several  decades, 
Railways,  Defence  Production,  sick  indus¬ 
tries  taken  over  by  Government  for  saving 
large  numbers  of  the  labour  force  from 
unemployment  and  similar  Workshops 
work  directly  under  Government. 


In  the  last  two  or  three  decades.  Steel, 
Machine  Tools,  Telephones,  Aeronautics,  1 
Aircraft  Manufacture,  manufacture  of 
Railway  Coaches,  Heavy  Electricals, 
Watches,  Electronics,  etc.  are,  in  some  of 
the  developing  countries,  in  the  Public  Sec¬ 
tor  Undertakings.  The  Railways,  Electri¬ 
city  Boards  and  Defence  Establishments 
have  large  Workshops  of  their  own.  In  all 
such  plants,  the  disabled,  including  the 
blind,  can  easily  be  absrobed  in  large 
numbers.  All  these  Public  Sector  Under¬ 
takings  -  both  at  the  Union  and  at  the  State 
levels  -  and  they  run  into  hundreds  -  have 
innumerable  simple  repetitive  jobs  on  which 
the  blind  can  give  full  productive  output. 
There  are  several  administrative  and  execu¬ 
tive  jobs  in  which  the  educated  and  trained 
blind  could  easily  function.  What  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  a  high  level  Government  decision 
to  give  first  preference  to  the  disabled  in 
jobs  in  which  they  can  give  productive 
work  and  efficiency  despite  their  disabilities, 
pnce  such  orders  are  issued  at  the  highest 
level  and  a  Cell  in  the  Ministry  of  Social 
Welfare  or  Labour  and  Employment  is 
directed  to  monitor  and  review  progress  and 
keep  Parliaments  and  Legislatures  informed 
of  the  progress,  the  disabled  would  get 
ample  and  ‘Equal  Opportunities’  for  which 
we  all  continuously  plead  -  but  do  little 
to  implement. 

Illustrative  List  of  Jobs 

The  illustrative  lists  of  jobs  given  in 
the  other  Chapters  would,  with  adaptations, 
apply  to  opportunities  in  Government 
service  and  in  Welfare  Agencies.  However, 
recently,  the  Governmen  of  India  has  iden¬ 
tified  jobs  in  only  a  few  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Departments.  They  are 

A.  Totally  Blind 

-  Announcers  at  Railway  Stations,  Bus 
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Stops  and  Air  Ports 
Cane  Weavers 
Chippers  and  Drillers 
Filers 

Instrumentalists,  Staff  Artists 
Lathe  Operators 

Masseurs,  Musicians  Music  Teachers 
Office  Superintendents  (with  help) 
Packers 

Press  Operators 

Stampers 

Stenographers 

Teachers  of  Social  Sciences 
Teachers  at  Primary  level 
Telephone  Operators 
Administrative  Officers  (with  help) 
Training  Officers  (with  training,  except 

in  certain  organisa¬ 
tions  like  Indian 
Airlines) 

B.  Partially  Blind 

Dak  Messengers 


Gardeners 

Cyclostyle  Machine  Operators 
Liftmen 

Lottery  Ticket  Sellers 
Peons 

Receptionists 

Retiring  Room  Attendants 
Watermen 

Waiting  Room  Attendants 
Packers 

Administrative  Officers 
(non-Secretarial,  Secretarial  senior 
and  Secretarial  junior) 

College  Teachers  (Arts) 

Labour  Welfare  Officers 
Personal  Assistants 
Training  Officers 

Office  Superintendents  (with  help) 
Stenographers 
Telephone  Operators 
Teachers  at  Primary  level. 
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Mechanical  Development  of  Units  in  the  USSR .  Enterprises 


A  home-worker  at  manufacturing  of  a  haberdashery  in  the  U.S.S.R. 


Assembling  of  auto-tractor  electric  equipment  in  the 


U.S.S.R.  En  ter  prises. 


Mechanical  Stamping  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Enterprises. 


Assembling  of  lamps  for  industrial  use  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Enterprises. 


Assembly  of  a  micro-switch  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Enterprises. 


A  blind  worker  seen  working  on  a  Drilling  Machine. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


THE  U.  S.  S.  R.  ENTERPRISES 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  met  in  Moscow  in  August  1972. 
Again,  the  Rehabilitation,  Training  and 
Employment  Committee  of  the  Council 
met  in  Moscow  in  August  1977.  I  was 
privileged  to  attend  both  these  meetings  - 
the  first  as  a  Member  of  the  WCWB 
Executive  Committee  and  the  second  as  a 
Member  of  the  WCWB  Committee  on 
Rehabilitation,  Training  and  Employment. 

During  these  two  educative  and  inspir¬ 
ing  trips,  I  was  privileged  to  observe  - 
in  some  depth  -  the  internationally  reputed 
-  and  unique  -  USSR  Enterprises  organis¬ 
ed  by  the  All  Russia  Association  of  the 
Blind,  not  only  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad 
but  also  in  Dimitrov. 

What  1  saw  left  a  truly  lasting  and 
indelible  impression  on  my  mind.  I 
marvelled  at  the  great  foresight  and 
VISION  and  the  organisational  abilities  of 
those  responsible  for  developing  these 
Enterprises. 

The  USSR  Enterprises  are  organised 
on  sound  industrial  and  business  principles, 
taking  fully  into  consideration  modern 
technological  and  scientific  advances,  the 
need  for  mechanised  production,  planning 
and  preparation  of  production,  use  of 
specialised  expertise  of  oculists,  physiolo¬ 
gists,  psychologists,  technicians,  technolo¬ 
gists,  researchers  and  scientists.  It  is 
truly  a  multi-disciplinary  process  and 
team  work  of  the  highest  order. 

A  visit  to  the  Enterprises  leaves  one  full 
of  admiration  and  appreciation-  not  only  for 


the  dedicated  staff  which  has  achieved  so 
much  in  so  short  a  time-  but  also  for  the 
highly  skilled  and  productive  blind  workmen, 
who  have  so  richly  contributed  in  building 
a  positive  image  of  the  productive  capacity 
and  efficiency  of  the  blind. 

Before  the  October  Revolution,  only 
small  groups  of  the  visually  handicapped 
could  earn  their  own  living.  Some  of 
them  sang  in  churches,  others  did  primitive 
handicrafts  or  wandered  playing  musical 
instruments.  Only  about  500  people  out 
3,00,000  totally  blind  persons  could  earn 
their  living. 

After  the  October  Revolution  and  the 
Civil  War,  local  associations  of  the  blind 
and  handicraft  workshops  were  set  up  with 
the  assistance  of  social  welfare  services. 
The  workshops  employed  the  visually 
handicapped  for  making  baskets,  boxes, 
brushes,  ropes  and  felt  boots.  The  blind 
did  manual  work. 

The  All-Russia  Association  of  the 
Blind  created  in  1925  had  received  assistance 
from  the  Soviet  Government  and  substa¬ 
ntially  expanded  its  production,  setting  up 
new  workshops. 

Following  the  Second  World  War,  in 
which  gifted  skilled  specialists  and 
technicians  lost  their  sight,  the  USSR  took 
to  large  scale  mechanised  production  in 
well  equipped  modern  Enterprises.  This 
revolutionised  the  entire  concept  of 
vocational  training  and  employment  of  the 
blind.  With  these  advances  dawned  a  new 
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era  in  the  economic  resettlement  of  the 
blind. 

General  Principles 

Work  is  planned  on  the  basis  of 
providing  material,  moral  and  spiritual 
satisfaction  to  the  employed  blind.  The 
fullest  use  is  made  of  the  residual  abilities, 
knowledge  and  skills  of  blind  persons.  Their 
technical  skills  in  production  are  given  due 
weightage.  Monotonous  and  dull  repetitive 
jobs  are  avoided.  Interesting  and  absorbing 
new  jobs  are  introduced.  This  helps  in 
boosting  production  and  the  morale  of  blind 
workers. 

In  the  USSR,  every  blind  person, 
who  is  willing  to  work  and  wants  a  job  , 
is  immediately  provided  with  work.  In  the 
Second  World  War,  most  of  those  who 
went  blind  were  highly  skilled  specialists 
and  technicians.  There  were  also  either  semi¬ 
skilled  or  skilled  technicians,  some  having 
considerable  expertise  in  specialised  fields. 
Naturally  it  was  easy  for  them  to  adapt 
to  their  new  lives  of  darkness  and  to 
utilise  their  experience  and  expertise  in  the 
manufacture  of  sophisticated  items  requir¬ 
ing  specialised  technical  skills.  By  1963, 
the  All  Russia  Association  of  the  Blind 
had  succeeded  in  providing  employment 
for  all  the  blind  who  wished  to  work.  I  can 
unhesitatingly  say  that  no  other  country 
in  the  world  has  achieved  such  magnificent 
and  spectacular  results  in  so  short  a  time. 

The  system  evolved  to  suit  the  special¬ 
ised  needs  of  the  USSR  was  planning  and 
developing  training-cum-production  Enter¬ 
prises,  providing  congenial  living  conditions 
and  cultural,  recreational  and  other 
essential  amenities.  The  Association  took 
adequate  care  for  preparing  the  blind  for 
full  productive  work. 


Special  emphasis  is  placed  on 

vocational  training  and  gainful  employment. 
Secondary  schools  for  the  blind,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Association,  opened 
workshops  for  developing  vocational 
skills  in  school  children.  Senior  pupils 
get  vocational  practice  at  training  cum 
production  centres  of  the  Association 
where  they  get  employment  on  finishing 
school.  The  late  blind  get  basic  rehabilita¬ 
tion  at  the  rehabilitation  centres.  They 
are  familiarized  with  the  organization  of 
production  at  the  Enterprises  of  the 

Association.  Blind  school  children  are 

prepared  for  future  vocational  training 
which  is  provided  by  the  Enterprises. 

All  those  who  apply  for  jobs  to  the 
training  cum  production  centres  have 
certificates  given  by  the  Medical  and 
Vocational  Assessment  Commissions,  i.  e. 
by  a  team  of  experts  in  various  fields 
who  make  recommendations  as  to  the 
most  suitable  employment  with  regard  to 
vision  and  the  general  state  of  health. 
Gainful  employment  of  the  visuallv 
impaired  is  given  priority  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Gainful  employment  implies  the 
following 

-  placement  of  the  blind  following 
strictly  recommendations  of  the  Medical 
and  Vocational  Assessment  Commissions. 

-  introduction  of  safe  industrial  aids 
for  the  blind 

-  high  level  of  production  efficiency  and 
aesthetics 

-  care  of  residual  sight,  touch  and 
hearing. 

The  number  of  highly  mechanized 
industrial  Enterprises  has  increased.  Smaller 
Enterprises  are  merged  into  the  bigger  ones. 
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Workers  of  the  smaller  Enterprises  are 
provided  with  jobs  and  accommodation 
at  the  new  place  of  employment. 

Of  the  187  Enterprises,  some  37%  have 
200  to  500  workers,  56%  have  500  to 
1000  workers  and  6%  have  over  1000 
workers.  They  produce  items  to  the  tune 
of  680  million  roubles  per  year. 

State  Support 

The  All-Russia  Association  of  the 
Blind  maintains  close  co-operation  with 
the  State  authorities  and  industrial 
Ministries.  A  part  of  the  production 
totalling  300  million  roubles  is  planned 
by  the  State  and  is  sold  through  different 
sale  organizations,  for  example,  electric 
motors,  step-down  transformers,  safety 
locks,  switches,  spare  parts  for  automo¬ 
biles,  tractors,  agricultural  machines,  etc. 
Raw  materials  are  also  provided  by  the 
State  authorities. 

Over  160  Enterprises  have  close 
co-operation  and  sub-contracts  with  State 
plants  which  give  them  technical  assistance. 
The  State  Enterprises  supply  training  cum 
production  centres  of  the  Association 
with  parts  and  units  for  assembling. 

The  Enterprises  get  bulk  orders  spread 
over  the  year  and  a  guaranteed  market 
for  the  finished  products.  Thus  they  have 
not  to  hunt  for  work  or  attempt  to 
market  the  finished  products  piece  by  piece. 
This  system  works  exceedingly  well. 

In  the  earlier  years,  the  State  gave 
substantial  subsidies  to  the  Association  for 
expanding  production  and  supporting  the 
blind  members  of  the  Association. 

As  the  production  grew  and  me¬ 
chanization  of  production  improved,  the 


Association  derived  greater  profits  and  it 
was  in  1951  that  the  Association  stopped 
taking  State  subsidies.  Since  then,  all 
the  activities  of  the  Association  of 
the  Blind  have  been  accomplished  with 
its  own  money. 

The  profits  derived  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  are  used  to  construct  new  indus¬ 
trial  buildings  and  living  houses, 
facilities  for  children,  and  cultural  centres. 
The  money  is  spent  also  on  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  Enterprises  and  new  equipment 
as  well  as  improvement  of  technology. 
Annually,  workers  of  the  Association  are 
provided  with  over  50,000  square  metres 
of  living  space.  A  great  amount  of 
money  is  spent  on  social  rehabilitation. 
By  any  standards,  this  is  a  magnificent 
achievement  indeed  ! 

Merits  of  the  USSR  Enterprises 

Briefly  the  merits  of  the  USSR  Enter¬ 
prises  are : 

-  the  system  evolved  is  most  suitable  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  semi-skilled 
and  skilled  technicians  and  specialists 
who  lost  their  vision  in  the  Second 
World  War, 

-  the  training  course  entails  acquaintance 
of  the  worker  with  the  Enterprise  and 
production  process,  mastering  main 
working  techniques  and  operations,  and 
thereafter  independent  work, 

-  great  thought  is  given  to  technical  and 
technological  preparation  for  production, 

-  the  system  develops  and  introduces 
special  devices,  which  makes  the  work 
easier  and  safer  for  the  blind, 

-  designers  develop  safe  enclosed  stamps 
and  devices  which  are  made  at  the  Tool 
Shops  of  Enterprises, 
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the  Society’s  Special  Design  Office  devi¬ 
ces  instruments,  tools,  dies  and  fixtures 
facilitating  the  work  of  the  blind,  widen¬ 
ing  the  scope  of  jobs  accessible  to 
them, 

the  suggestions  of  the  blind  workmen 
for  rationalising  operations  are  given 
great  weightage  and  are  tried  out,  very 
often  successfully, 

the  operations  are  broken  down  so  that 
each  one  could  be  done  with  special 
skill  by  blind  workers, 

the  work  is  made  interesting  and  creat¬ 
ive  and  the  blind  are  not  made  to 
work  on  primitive,  dull,  monotonous 
or  purely  repetitive  jobs, 

care  is  taken  to  continuously  attend  to 
the  medical,  psychological  and  produc¬ 
tion  problems  of  the  workers  and 
adjustments  are  made  wherever  neces¬ 
sary, 

work  entrusted  to  the  blind  men  is 
evaluated  by  the  Medical  and  Labour 
Commissions  of  Experts  in  consultation 
with  the  blind  clients  themselves  and 
as  per  their  likes,  aptitudes  and  skills, 

hundred  per  cent  safety  of  the  blind 
worker  is  ensured, 

adequate  attention  is  paid  -  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  medical  experts  -  to  the 
preservation  of  residual  vision,  hearing 
and  other  senses  of  the  blind  workers, 

the  working  labour  conditions  regarding 
sanitation,  hygiene  and  aesthetic 
surroundings  are  borne  in  mind  in 
planning  the  Enterprises, 

continuous  care  is  taken  to  provide  ra¬ 
tional,  creative,  innovative  and  interest¬ 
ing  employment. 


-  scientific  managemnet  of  work  and 
reliance  on  the  principles  of  human 
engineering  is  given  wieghtage, 

-  extensive  use  of  moving  belt  techniques 
accelerates  production, 

-  the  Enterprises  specialise  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  paying  items  -  two  or  three 
items  at  a  time  -  where  the  cost  benefit 
ratio  is  favourable  and  leaves  adequate 
margin  of  profits, 

-  the  large  profits  made  by  the  Enterpri¬ 
ses  leave  considerable  funds  for  the 
construction  of  production,  living,  cul¬ 
tural  and  welfare  buildings  -  thus 
assisting  all  round  developmental  work 
in  the  field  of  blind  welfare. 

Some  experts  opine  that  the  USSR 
Enterprises  tend  to  segregate  the  blind  in 
exclusive  production  units,  that  the  system 
retards  integration  of  the  blind  into  the 
normal  community,  that  even  housing  is 
provided  in  accommodation  constructed  by 
the  All-Russia  Association  of  the  Blind 
and  that  the  Enterprises  succeed  mainly 
because  they  get  bulk  orders  from  the  State 
and  sell  the  finished  products  at  remunera¬ 
tive  prices  to  the  State. 

Political  ideologies  may  differ  from  coun¬ 
try  to  country.  Each  country  has  to 
evolve  its  own  system  -  system  suitable  to 
its  political,  economic  and  welfare  needs. 

Though  I  have  listed  above  what  are- 
by  some  -  considered  as  demerits  of  the 
USSR  Enterprises,  1  personally  do  NOT 
share  the  view  or  consider  them  demerits. 
My  basic  philosophy  is  that  all  avenues  of 
employment  of  the  blind  must  be  simulta¬ 
neously  and  fully  explored.  The  one  best 
suited  to  the  local  needs  of  a  particular 
country  may  be  given  predominance  and 
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should  be  adopted  and  developed  to  the 
utmost  so  as  to  provide  employment  and 
economic  resettlement  to  the  largest  number 
of  blind  clients.  But  simultaneously,  all 
other  avenues  of  employment  and  economic 
resettlement  should  be  explored  so  as  to 
cater  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  large 
number  of  blind  having  different  skills, 
abilities,  likes,  interests,  etc.  This  is  being 
done  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Normally,  60  to  70  per  cent  of  workers 
in  the  USSR  Enterprises  are  totally  blind. 
However,  the  Enterprises  ensure  that  under 
no  circumstances  the  number  of  blind  is 
less  than  50%.  Thus,  even  in  the  Enter¬ 
prises,  there  is  a  fair  percentage  of  sighted 
workmen.  Integration  is  furthered  by  the 
participation  of  the  blind  in  the  normal 
life  of  the  community. 

The  integrated  cultural  and  recreational 
activities  also  ensure  that  there  is  no 
segregation  of  the  blind. 

Rural  Jobs 

In  the  Russian  Federation  alone,  over 
5,000  blind  persons  are  working  on  Col¬ 
lective  or  State  Farms.  The  blind  from 
the  countryside  are  not  encouraged  to  move 
to  the  Enterprises.  They  prefer  to  stay  - 
with  their  families  -  on  their  own  farms 
and  continue  to  tend  their  land,  cattle, 
sheep,  poultry  and  do  their  normal  farm- 
work.  Though  paid  liberal  pensions,  they 
love  to  do  their  normal  farm  and  non¬ 
farm  work  and  thus  assist  the  family  in 
satisfying  productive  work. 

Intellectuals 

It  is  not  that  the  blind  find  jobs  only 
in  the  Enterprises  or  the  Collective  and 
State  Farms.  Over  6,000  blind  are  in 
intellectual  occupations.  Some  223  are 


Faculty  Members  at  Colleges  and  Univer¬ 
sities  and  Lecturers  at  Special  Secondary 
Educational  Institutions,  over  700  are 
Secondary  School  Teachers,  250  persons  are 
music  teachers,  more  than  400  are  musi¬ 
cians,  singers,  leaders  of  music  circles  and 
choirs.  Many  blind  persons  are  working 
as  lawyers,  barristers  and  writers.  Over 
500  blind  persons  are  working  as  Industrial 
Executives,  Factory  Superintendents  and 
Foremen.  Quite  a  few  are  working  as 
Computer  Programmers.  There  are  some 
45  Doctors  of  Science  and  147  Masters  of 
Science  among  the  blind  Faculty  Members 
of  Colleges  and  Universities  and  on  the 
Staff  of  Research  Establishments. 

Masseurs 

The  Republican  Professional  Masseurs 
School  located  in  the  picturesque  town  of 
Kislovodsk  amidst  the  lovely  Caucasian 
Mountains  -  run  by  the  All  Russia  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  -  trains  40  blind  trainees 
every  year.  On  completion  of  two  years 
training,  the  local  Public  Health  Authorities 
absorb  them  to  work  in  Poly-clinics, 
Hospitals  and  Sanatoria.  About  700 
partially  sighted  and  blind  masseurs  work 
in  the  Russian  Federation  alone. 

Conclusions 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  in 
the  USSR,  employment  in  the  Enterprises 
is  not  the  only  avenue  of  economic 
resettlement.  Over  5,000  blind  are  profitably 
employed  in  agriculture  and  allied  pursuits. 
Most  of  them  are  employed  on  Collective 
or  State  Farms.  Over  6,000  blind  are 
engaged  in  intellectual  pursuits  as  lecturers 
at  higher  and  special  secondary  schools, 
teachers  of  secondary  schools,  music 
teachers  and  leaders  of  choir  circles. 
About  700  are  employed  as  Masseurs. 
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In  all  progressive  countries,  production 
units  of  some  sort  or  the  other  are  planned. 
Some  are  called  Co-operative  Production 
Units.  Some  are  known  as  Common 
Ownership  Units  In  some,  they  continue 
to  be  called  Workshops.  But,  in  most, 
the  endeavour  is  to  impart  intensive 
vocational  training  leading  to  productive 
industrial  work,  for  which  full  living  wages 
are  paid  to  the  workers. 

Even  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
collects  bulk  orders  from  State  Departments, 
distributes  the  work  to  Workshops  for  the 
Blind,  and  supplies  finished  products  to 
the  State  at  fair  market  prices. 

In  the  USSR,  provision  of  vocational 
training,  employment,  economic  resettlement, 
residential  accommodation,  recreational  and 
cultural  amenities  has  given  human  dignity 
to  the  blind  and  has  made  them  full 
fledged  contributive  and  productive  citizens 
of  the  country. 

On  lines  similar  to  the  All  Russia 
Association  of  the  Blind,  there  is  an 
Association  of  the  Blind  in  each  of  the 
fifteen  Republics  in  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
cater  to  the  needs  of  the  blind  within  their 
territorial  jurisdiction. 

As  an  integral  part  of  the  Soviet 
social  system,  the  blind  have  an  excellect 
social  security  system,  worthy  of  emulation. 

A  critical  and  balanced  analysis  would 
show  that  the  USSR  Enterprises  are 
planned  on  sound  and  scientific  principles, 
on  technological  and  technical  advances  and 
provide  a  very  wide  spectrum  of  work  on 
which  the  blind  do  productive  work  of  a 
very  high  order.  The  work  gives  them 
immense  satisfaction  of  continuing  to  be 


skilled  and  specialised  workers,  producing 
highly  sophisticated  goods  on  mechanised 
production  lines. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  USSR 
Enterprises  need  to  be  emulated  by  all 
countries  which  can  afford  to  set  them  up 
and  develop  them.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  would  immensely  help  in  providing 
very  satisfying  and  remunerative  work  to 
semi-skilled,  skilled  and  specialised  workmen 
who,  due  to  war  or  industrial  accidents, 
have  lost  their  vision  later  in  life. 

Great  credit  must  go  to  the  USSR 
engineers,  designers,  technicians,  techno¬ 
logists,  researchers  and  administrators  for 
planning  the  Enterprises  with  great  foresight 
and  vision.  The  high  level  of  mechanisa¬ 
tion  evokes  our  admiration. 

To  the  Third  World  Countries,  the 
initial  capital  and  recurring  costs  may 
appear  prohibitive.  If,  however,  the  State 
gives  loans  on  easy  terms  and  conditions, 
the  same  could  be  returned  within  five  to 
ten  years  and  from  the  profits  made 
thereafter,  tremendous  developmental  work 
can  take  place.  It  is  also  important  that 
the  State  places  bulk  orders  -  spread  over 
the  year  -  on  all  such  Enterprises  -  by 
whatever  name  called  -  and  buys  the 
blind  made  products  at  fair  prices,  so  as 
to  make  the  Enterprise  profitable  -  leaving 
adequate  margins  for  further  developmental 
work. 

I  would  very  strongly  urge  the  Go¬ 
vernments  of  developing  countries  to  set  up 
-  at  the  cost  of  the  State  -  at  least  one 
Model  Pilot  Project  on  the  lines  of  the 
USSR  Enterprises.  In  course  of  time, 
the  investment  would  pay  rich  dividends. 
In  human  terms,  the  gains  would  be 
immeasurable. 


Tributes 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say,  after  study 
of  the  problem  in  great  depth,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  eminently  succeeded  in 
solving  the  problems  of  medical,  educational, 
vocational  and  economic  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind. 

The  blind  in  the  U.S.S.R.  fully  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  community  and  social  life, 
enjoy  equal  opportunities  and  live  a  full, 
creative,  productive  and  dignified  life. 
The  blind  actively  participate  in  building 
a  positive  image  of  the  Nation. 

For  the  tremendous  creative  and 
innovative  work  of  a  pioneering  nature,  all 
credit  must  go  to  Col.  Boris  Zimin,  Chair¬ 
man,  Central  Board,  All-Russia  Association 
of  the  Blind  (V.O.S.).  The  pace  set  by 
him  and  his  Association  has  caught  up  in 
the  rest  of  the  country  and  great  all  round 
progress  has  resulted,  ensuring  for  the 
blind  in  the  USSR  equal  opportunties  and 
the  chance  to  lead  a  self-respecting,  contri- 
butive  and  dignified  life. 

Col.  Boris  Zimin  has  also  been 
eminently  successful  as  the  President  of  the 
World  Council  For  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  from  1974  to  1979.  He  gave  to  the 
Council  dynamic  leadership  of  the  highest 
order.  His  balanced  views  on  crucial 
matters  of  policy  and  planning  steered  the 
World  Council  during  a  very  delicate 
period.  His  superb  leadership  and  work  - 
both  at  the  national  and  at  the  internation¬ 
al  levels  -  have  evoked  global  admiration 
and  appreciation. 

I  must  not  fail  in  paying  my  humble 
tributes  to  Mr.  Boris  Zimin  and  his 


worthy  associates.  In  particular,  the  work 
of  Mrs.  Anna  Yazvina,  Head  of  the  Pro¬ 
duction  Department, Central  Board,  All-Rus¬ 
sia  Association  of  the  Blind  deserves  all 
praise.  She  has  been  mainly  instrumental 
in  laying  down  the  general  principles  of 
organisation  of  production  and  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  U.S  S.R  Enterprises  to  its 
present  level  of  excellence  and  outstanding 
producrion  capacity  in  a  wide  variety 
of  interesting  and  sophisticated  precision 
jobs,  which  the  technically  trained  blind 
do  exceedingly  well.  All  credit  to  her  and 
to  all  her  worthy  associates  for  doing  a 
difficult  job  exceedingly  well. 


Some  Illustrative  Jobs  Done 
In  USSR  Enterprises 

Assembling  of  different  electro-radio-light¬ 
ing  articles: 

-  industrial  lamps 

-  electrical  motors 

-  transformers 

-  relays 

-  adjustment  fittings  for  luminiscent  lamps 

-  lighting  fittings 

-  Safety  locks 

Assembling  of  units  for  TV  sets 

Assembling  of  units  for  the  Telephone 
Exchange  Stations 

Assembling  of  hook-ups  for  radio  and  TV 
sets 
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Stamping  terminals  of  radio  parts 

Assembling  of  radio  devices  and  systems 

Reinforcement  of  cables 

Making  up  sets  of  cables 

Adjustment  of  semi-conducting  devices 

Joining  of  wire  bundles 

Winding  coils 

Stamping  parts  on  low-power  mechanical 
presses 

Drilling,  threading 
Lathe  machine  operation 
Plastic  moulding 

Assembling  of  car-and-tractor  equipments, 
turning  indicators,  tail  lights,  switches,  etc. 

Knitting 
Quilt  stitching 

Net  bag  making 
Brush  making 

Wood  drilling  for  brush  blocks. 

Rural  Jobs  Done  In  The  U.S.S.R. 

Farm  and  Non-Farm  Jobs  in 
Agriculture  and  allied  pursuits  -  mostly 
on  Collective  and  State  Farms. 


Milk-maids,  calf-tenders,  pig  keepers, 
sheperds 

Stable  men,  carpenters,  labourers  in  hot 
houses  and  green  houses,  in  fields  and 
orchards 

Weaving  baskets,  making  brooms,  sew  and 
mend  sacks,  sort  vegetables,  pack  grain, 
and  do  some  work  at  poultry  and  rabbit 
farms  in  conlpany  with  those  who  can 
see. 

Coopers  (making  wooden  casks,  vats) 

Saddlers  (making  or  mending  a  horse 
harness). 

Jobs  Done  By  Intellectuals 

Teachers  of  higher  schools  and  colleges 

Teachers  of  normal  schools 

Teachers  of  schools  for  visually  handicapped 
music  teachers  at  music  colleges  and 
schools 

Masters  of  music  and  choir  circles 
Professional  musicians 
Scientists,  research  workers 
Lawyers 

Computer  programmers 
Masseurs. 


BRUSHING  UP  ON  QUALITY  CONTROL.  ‘'Doing  it  right ”  is  as  important 
in  a  workshop  for  the  blind  as  it  is  in  competitive  industry.  Here  a  blind  client 
of  the  community  workshop  is  getting  pointers  on  what  makes  top  quality  in  a 
floor  brush.  Products  made  by  blind  workers  must  meet  strict  standards  for 
workmanship  and  finish. 


A  WORD  OP  ADVICE  MAKES  LEARNING  EASIER.  Friendly  supervision 
by  a  training  specialist  gives  this  blind  worker  a  sense  of  confidence  in  her 
ability  to  cope  with  a  machine  in  the  community  workshop  for  the  blind. 
Blind  workers  are  taught  to  meet  industry  standards  on  the  production  line 
and  to  increase  their  skills  at  competitive  rates  of  pay. 


A  blind  worker  on  the  Automatic  Screw¬ 
driver.  The  high-intensity  light  shining 
directly  on  his  work  helps  him  to  do 
his  job  more  easily. 


YOU  CAN  SEE  THE  RECEPTI0NIS1 
BUT  SHE  CAN’T  SEE  YOU.  Blind 
secretary-receptionist  operates  the 
braille  typewriter  and  telephone  console 
with  professional  skills  at  the  reception 
desk  of  the  community  workshop  for 
the  blind.  Assistant  at  the  right  is 
getting  instruction  by  "observing” . 


Light  and  colour  placing  handles  in 
fixture  of  press  to  attach  metal  sponge 
mop  heads  to  wooden  handles. 


A  blind  person  operating  a  machine 


CHAPTER  XV 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  Third 
World  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  held  in  New 
York  in  August  1964.  Immediately  after, 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra¬ 
tion,  United  States  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  very  kindly  gave 
me  a  three  months  observation  tour  of 
Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  some  fourteen 
States  of  America. 

This  gave  me  a  unique  opportunity 
of  studying,  in  some  depth,  the  excellent 
and  businesslike  set  up  of  the  internation¬ 
ally  reputed  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind,  popularly  known  as  NIB.  It  also 
enabled  me  to  study  the  nation  wide  net¬ 
work  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  executing 
bulk  Government  orders  at  fair  market 
prices. 

The  goal  of  NIB  -  a  non-profit 
Corporation-  is  to  develop  gainful  industrial 
employment  for  every  blind  and  multi¬ 
handicapped  blind  person  who  is  capable 
of  and  wants  such  work.  NIB  was  created 
to  administer  the  programme  enacted  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  under  what  is  popularly  known 
as  the  Wagner  O’Day  Act.  The  Act  was 
enacted  on  25th  June  1938. 

In  the  past  fortythree  years,  NIB  has 
done  a  wonderful  job  of  its  difficult  and 
delicate  assignment.  It  has  eminently 
succeeded  in  its  goal  of  ensuring  that  every 
blind  and  multi-handicapped  blind,  who  is 
capable  of  under  taking  gainful  industrial 
employment  and  wants  such  work,  is 
provided  congenial  and  remunerative  work. 


Small  Beginning 

The  history  of  the  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind  is  unique  and  unparallelled. 
It  inspires  and  motivates  workers  for  the 
blind  the  world  over.  It  needs  a  closer 
study  by  all  of  us,  particularly  by  Govern¬ 
ments  and  Voluntary  Agencies  in  the 
developing  countries,  who  wish  to  evolve 
a  similar  organisational  set  up,  with  such 
adaptations  as  may  be  required  to  suit 
local  conditions,  to  serve  the  ever  growing 
employment  needs  of  the  blind.  More  so 
because  an  ever  increasing  number  of  semi¬ 
skilled  and  skilled  blind  persons  are  pass¬ 
ing  out  every  year  and  are  looking  out  for 
congenial  and  remunerative  work.  They 
do  get  frustrated  if  such  opportunities  for 
employment  do  not  come  up  years  after 
the  completion  of  their  training. 

The  story  of  NIB  is  the  saga  of  the 
unceasing  endeavours  of  a  few  pioneers 
against  great  odds.  We  bow  our  heads  in 
reverence  to  these  pioneers. 

Ready  Markets 

The  late  Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  then 
Executive  Director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  himself  totally 
blind,  appreciated  the  imperative  necessity 
of  creating  more  opportunities  for  the 
gainful  employment  of  the  trained  blind. 
Dr.  Irwin  was  clear  in  his  mind.  He 
firmly  believed  that  blind-made  products 
MUST  HAVE  READY  MARKETS.  This 
was  the  theme  of  his  campaign.  He  was 
fully  confident  of  the  capacity  of  the  blind 
to  manufacture  marketable  products  of  high 
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quality,  excellent  finish  and  durability. 
But  on  ‘ready  markets’,  he  was  quite  firm. 
This  is  what  he  endeavoured  to  achive. 

Another  pioneer  was  the  late  Dr. 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  who  had  such  a  major 
share  in  developing  the  internationally 
reputed  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  J  was  privileged  to  see  this  excellent 
institute.  I  knew  that  Peter  Salmon  played 
a  major  role  in  retaining  a  share  of  the 
broom  business  for  the  Workshops  for  the 
Blind.  The  Federal  Prisons  were  having 
the  monopoly  for  supplying  brooms  and 
mops  to  Government  Departments  He 
and  his  associates  succeeded  in  getting  the 
second  priority  for  the  blind.  The  more 
intimately  one  knew  Dr.  Peter  Salmon,  the 
greater  became  one’s  reverence,  admiration 
and  affection  for  him.  Dr.  Salmon 
passed  away  on  the  23rd  January  1981. 
He  had  served  the  Brooklyn  Industrial 
Home  For  the  Blind  for  nearly  64  of  his 
86  years.  An  intimate  friend  of  Helen 
Keller,  he  knew  Presidents  and  Popes. 
He  was  greatly  respected  as  a  crusader  for 
the  blind. 

The  efforts  of  these  pioneers  were 
backed  up  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  the  then 
dynamic  President  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  these  pioneering  and  crusading 
efforts  succeeded  eminently. 

Brooms  and  Mops 

Initially,  their  endeavours  were  at 
achieving  modest  and  realistic  goals- mainly 
to  ensure  that  ‘brooms  and  mops’  required 
by  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
purchased  from  non-profit  making 
recognised  agencies  for  the  blind  at  a  fair 
market  price. 


The  Wagner-O’Day  Act  was  enacted 
by  the  United  States  Congress  on  the  25th 
June  1938.  It  required  the  United  States 
Government  to  purchase  blind -made 
products  from  qualified  Workshops  for  the 
Blind.  It  was  amended  in  1971  to  include 
the  purchase  of  both  products  and 
SERVICES  from  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 
It  further  provided  for  purchase  from 
Workshops  employing  other  severely 
handicapped  workers. 

When  the  Act  was  first  passed  in 
1938,  it  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind  Made 
products  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  When 
the  Act  was  amended  in  1971  -  known  as 
the  Javits-Wagner-O’Day  Act  the  Committ¬ 
ee  was  named  as  the  Committee  for 
Purchase  from  the  Blind  and  Other  Seve¬ 
rely  Handicapped.  The  Committee  was 
made  responsible  for  implementing  and 
administering  the  provisions  of  the  Javits- 
Wagner-O’Day  Act.  The  1971  amendments 
were  introduced  by  Senator  Jacob  Javits. 

Historical  Background 

After  the  Bill  was  scrutinised  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Inter-State  Commerce 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Expenditure 
in  the  Executive  Departments,  the  Bill  was 
enacted  into  Law. 

The  Law  is  -  after  the  prime  movers 
Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner  and  Represent¬ 
ative'  Caroline  O’Day  -  who  had 
introduced  the  Bill  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House  -  still  popularly  known  as  the 
Wagner-O’Day  Act.  It  is  significant  that 
the  Wagner-O’Day  Act  was  signed  into 
law  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
himself  severely  handicapped  and  an 
eminent  world  leader  during  World  War  II. 
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Words  fail  me  to  adequately  express 
my  deepest  appreciation  of  the  tremendous 
impact  the  Wagner-O’Day  Act  had  in 
popularising  blind-made  products,  finding 
a  ready  market  for  them,  making  sure 
that  the  purchasing  Government  Depart¬ 
ments  paid  only  fair  market  prices,  and  in 
the  process  ensuring  gainful,  remunerative 
and  interesting  job  opportunities  to  trained 
blind.  The  monotonous,  repetitive  and 
uninteresting  jobs  were  gradually  eliminated 
by  introducing  a  very  wide  and  diversified 
job  opportunities  on  which  the  blind  gave 
commercial  ptoduction  of  a  high  order. 

Committee  on  Purchase  of 
Blind  Made  Products 

The  main  features  of  the  Wagner- 
O’Day  Act  are 

(a)  that  a  Committee  on  Purchase  of 
Blind  Made  Products  be  constituted  - 
with  a  private  citizen  conversant  with 
problems  incidental  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  -  and  very  high 
ranking  representatives  of  Government 
Agencies.  To-day  the  Committee 
comprises  of  the  following  representa¬ 
tives  of  major  Federal  Agencies  and 
four  private  citizens  knowledgeable 
about  handicaps.  The  Federal  Agencies 
represented  are 

Navy  Department 
War  Department 
Treasury  Department 
Department  of  Agriculture 
Department  of  Commerce 
Department  of  Interior 
Department  of  Labour 
Veterans  Administration 
Federal  Prison  Industry 
General  Services  Administration 
Defence  Logistics  Agency 
Air  Force; 


(b)  very  high  ranking  and  hand  picked 
officials  are  appointed  as  Members  of 
the  Committee  by  the  President  of  the 
U.S.A.  himself; 

(c)  this  high  level  powerful  Committee 
ensures  that  all  Government  work  - 
and  after  1971,  Services  -  which  could 
be  successfully  done  or  executed  by 
trained  blind  at  fair  prices  be  entrusted 
to  them,  it  being  remembered  that  the 
emphasis  is  on  ‘fair  prices’  ; 

(d)  the  Committee  publishes  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  procurement  list  of 
those  products  and  services  from  the 
Workshops  that  are  suitable  from  the 
Workshops  for  the  Blind  and  other 
severely  handicapped; 

(e)  the  Committee  was  entrusted  the  task 
of  determining  and  fixing  the  fair 
price  of  ‘brooms,  mops  and  other 
suitable  commodities’  manufactured  by 
the  blind  and  offered  for  sale  to  the 
Federal  Government  by  non-profit 
making  agencies  for  the  blind; 

(f)  the  Committee  now  also  determines 
fair  market  prices,  for  commodities  and 
services  on  the  procurement  list; 

(g)  the  Committee  is  required  to  make 
Rules  and  Regulations  regarding 
meeting  the  Federal  specifications, 
time  of  delivery,  authorising  the 
central  non-profit  making  agency  - 
NIB  -  to  facilitate  the  distribution 
of  orders  among  the  agencies  for  the 
blind  and  other  relevant  matters; 

(h)  maintain  close  contact  with  the  National 
Industries  For  the  Blind  regarding 
opportunities  and  problems  in  the 
Wagner-O’Day  Programme; 
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(i)  all  brooms,  mops  and  other  suitable 
commodities  were  required  to  be 
procured  from  such  non-profit  making 
agencies  for  the  blind  where  such 
articles  are  available  within  the  period 
specified  and  at  the  price  determined 
by  the  Committee  to  be  the  fair 
market  price  for  the  article  or  articles; 
and 

(j)  constantly  examine  the  Programme 
and  modify  it  so  that  it  could  be  as 
useful  as  possible  to  the  blind. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind 

The  Bill  had  not  specifically  provided 
to  establish  an  equitable  distribution 
system  of  orders.  The  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  insisted  on  this.  A  provision  was 
added  that  the  Committee  should  authorise 
‘•a  central  non-profit  making  agency  to 
to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  orders 
among  the  agencies  for  the  blind.  This 
provision  led  to  the  birth  of  a  private, 
non-profit  organization,  viz.  the  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind.  The  Agency  was 
created  mainly  to  facilitate  the  distribution 
of  Government  contracts  and  orders 
among  the  non-profit  making  Agencies  for 
the  Blind.  It  served  as  a  liaison  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Workshops  for  the  Blind. 

Thus,  what  started  -  in  a  very  small 
way  in  1938  -  with  humble  ‘brooms’  aDd 
‘mops’,  has  now  grown  into  a  network 
with  more  than  104  plants  across  the 
nation  -  manned  by  over  5,000  trained 
blind  workers  -  doing  business  of  over 
140  million  U.S.  dollars  annually. 

The  NIB  also  monitors  activities  in 
its  affiliated  Workshops  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  Javit-Wagner-O’Day  Act  and  its 


contract  stipulations.  It  provides  to  the 
Workshops  a  leadership  and  co-ordinating 
group  of  their  own.  The  Workshops  have, 
in  the  NIB  Office  in  Washington,  a  highl) 
organised  and  developed  set  up  which  is 
constantly  working  in  their  behalf  to 
improve  the  programme  and  to  promote 
growing  numbers  of  suitable  items. 

The  NIB  co-ordinates  the  nationwide 
productive  capacities  of  all  associated  non¬ 
profit  making  workshops  for  the  blind  in 
in  all  the  States.  What  was  initially  created 
as  an  organisation  for  coping  only  with 
Government  contracts  has  extended  its 
activities  to  purchase  of  SERVICES  from 
Workshops  for  the  Blind  and  orders  from 
private  industry  -  not  only  executing 
industrial  contracts  but  also  taking  to 
prime  manufacture  and  sale  of  essential 
consumer  goods.  The  NIB  believes  that 
there  are  many  mass-production  tasks  in 
which  blind  man-power  can  match -and 
even  excel  -  the  efficiency  of  sighted  labour. 
Over  the  years,  sales  to  Government  have 
been  the  major  source  of  income  for  many 
local  Workshops  for  the  Blind.  The  NIB 
has  organised  its  production  so  well  that 
it  executed  a  complex  8.2  million  U.S. 
dollars  Government  contract  for  producing 
one  million  sanitation  kits  for  meeting  the 
sanitation  needs  of  Americans  in  the  event 
of  nuclear  attack,  a  month  ahead  of  the 
schedule. 

In  addition  to  executing  bulk  contracts- 
both  for  Government  and  the  private 
industry  -  placement  of  skilled  blind 
workers  in  industry  is  a  basic  objective  of 
the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind.  The 
NIB  ensures  that  fully  trained,  hand  picked 
blind  are  placed  in  appropriate  jobs 
suitable  to  their  expertise. 
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Contracts  Executed  Through  Workshops 
for  the  Blind  Spread  over 
The  United  States  of  America. 

The  NIB  has  successfully  secured 
several  interesting  and  unique  contracts 
and  executed  them  as  per  prescribed 
specifications  and  time  schedules.  What 
impresses  me  very  greatly  is  the  diversity 
of  the  contracts  and  their  sophisticated  and 
complicated  assembly  or  fabrication.  It 
has  to  be  seen  to  be  believed. 

An  industry  for  the  blind  in  Seattle  is 
involved  in  the  manufacture  of  the  flap 
assembly  for  the  Boeing  Aircraft  Company. 
Blind  workers  in  Oklahoma  insert  electronic 
component  modules  for  Western  Electric, 
while  in  Chicago  and  Seattle  blind  workers 
assemble  high  pressure  hoses  for  the 
Dynacraft  Company. 

In  these  and  other  sub-contract 
projects,  blind  workers  in  industries  for 
the  blind  have  learned  to  operate  punch 
and  drill  presses,  injection  molding  machines 
and  state-of-the-art  blister  packaging 
equipment. 

NIB  associated  industries  for  the  blind, 
under  the  SKILCRAFT  logo,  manufacture- 
over  200  quality  products  for  the  home 
that  have  gained  national  recognition.  The 
production  on  a  piece  work  system  is 
reported  to  be  high,  with  virtually  no 
scrap  whatsoever.  SKILCRAFT  is  now  a 
household  word  in  the  States. 

Thus  what  was  initially  started  for 
purchasing  “brooms  5  and  “mops  has  now 
diversified  into  highly  sophisticated  skilled 
precision  machine  and  other  jobs  which 
the  blind  do  to  the  utmost  satisfaction  of 
the  Federal  Agencies  and  the  customers. 


Merits 

The  NIB  has  the  following  positive 
merits  making  the  system  worth  emulating 
in  the  Third  World  Countries 

-  It  provides  a  modern  organisational 
set  up -run  on  modern  management 
techniques  -  wherein  one  centralised 
body  procures  bulk  orders  from 
Government  Agencies,  arranges  for 
their  equitable  distribution  to  all 
Workshops  for  the  Blind  and 
ensures  their  timely  execution  and 
supply  as  per  specifications  stipulated 
and  time  schedules  laid  down; 

-  it  provides  remunerative  employment 
to  trained  blind  on  industrial,  assembly 
and  packaging  contracts  and  on  prime 
manufacture  of  essential  goods; 

-  centralised  management  -  following 
modern  business  and  management 
techniques  -  ensures  lower  per  unit 
costs; 

-  by  dealing  with  one  organisation  on 
one  order  basis,  Government  Agencies 
and  Industrial  firms  save  on  negotia¬ 
tions  time; 

-  centralised  purchasing,  procurement  of 
components,  securing  finances,  all  with 
the  assistane  of  highly  skilled 
engineering  and  other  trained  and 
experienced  project  staff  members,  make 
the  task  of  the  executing  workshops 
simple; 

-  centralised  puachasing  also  enables 
associated  workshops  to  take  advantage 
of  cost  reductions  derived  from 
quantity  buying; 
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-  it  co-ordinates  and  promotes  nation¬ 
wide  production  capacity  of  work¬ 
shops,  guides  and  assists  them  in 
their  technical  development  of 
productive  capacity; 

-  it  simplifies  marketing  problems  and 
reduces  shipping  and  warehousing 
costs; 

-  it  ensures  strict  quality  control, 
adherence  to  prescribed  specifications 
and  timely  delivery  as  per  agreed 
schedules; 

-  it  organises  the  production  of  quality 
products  at  competitive  prices; 

-  blind  workers  are  paid  commensurate 
wages  based  on  wages  paid  for  similar 
jobs  performed  in  the  community  by 
non-handicapped  workers; 

-  one  of  its  basic  objectives  is  placement 
of  skilled  blind  workers  in  open 
industry. 

Thus  NIB  not  only  does  work  of  a 
creative  and  innovative  type,  it  identifies 
work  which  could  be  successfully  done  by 
non-profit  making  Workshops  for  the 
Blind,  procures  bulk  orders,  ensures  its 
equitable  distribution  and  sees  to  their 
timely  execution  as  per  prescribed  specifi¬ 
cations,  and  delivery  schedules.  NIB  follows 
modern  management  and  business  techniques 
and  provides  technical  guidance  and  ex¬ 
pertise  of  a  high  order,  thus  facilitating 
promotion  of  growth  and  all  round  pro¬ 
gress. 

t 

National  Industries  for  the  Severely 
Handicapped 

The  impact  of  the  NIB  was  so  great 
and  its  success  so  well  and  widely  recognised 
that  when  other  handicapped  groups 


became  eligible  after  the  amendment  to 
the  Wagner-O’Day  Act  for  Government 
purchase  orders,  a  counterpart  to  the  NIB 
was  required  to  be  established.  This  gave 
birth  to  the  National  Industries  for  the 
Severely  Handicapped  (NISH),  an  organisa¬ 
tion  which  closely  follows  the  NIB  model. 
Here  is  a  shining  example  of  how  one 
thing  leads  to  another  and  accelerates 
developmental  work. 

:  .  »  r  ■ 

NIB  Military  Resale  Programme 

The  United  States  Government  has 
set  up  military  retail  organisations  to  meet 
the  purchasing  needs  of  both  active  and 
retired  army  personnel  and  their  dependents. 
The  combined  sales  of  these  commissaries 
and  lelated  facilities  reached  U.  S.  dollars 
six  billion  in  1973.  The  net-work  sells  to 
military  personnel  food,  clothing,  textile, 
health  care  and  other  supplies. 

NIB  associated  Workshops  have  been 
granted  a  preferred  status  in  this  massive 
market.  The  market  potential  is  so  great 
that  sales  in  this  area  could  be  multiplied 
many  times  over.  Since  the  Military 
Resale  Programme  comes  under  the 
Wagner  O’Day  Act,  Workshops  for  the 
Blind  have  special  opportunities  to  penetrate 
this  market.  The  scope  is  just  tremendous. 
The  NIB  Military  Resale  Activities  are 
not  confined  to  household  products  but  to 
production  of  tennis  rackets,  paint  rollers, 
garden  tools  and  similar  other  items. 

A  list  of  Military  Resale  Products  is 
attached  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter.  It  is 
my  submission  that  a  programme  similar 
to  the  one  described  above  needs  to  be 
developed  not  only  in  the  Third  World 
Countries  but  also  in  the  progressive  coun¬ 
tries.  The  potential  is  simply  tremendous 
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and  can  greatly  help  in  accelerating  the 
pace  of  employment  and  economic  resettle¬ 
ment  of  the  blind. 

% 

NIB  Organisational  Structure 

The  NIB  Office  in  Washington  is 
staffed  by  specialists  in  Government  pro¬ 
curement  procedures.  This  staff  works 
very  closely  with  the  Committee  on  Purchase 
of  Blind  Made  Products  and  also  with  the 
Workshops  for  the  Blind  participating  in 
the  programme.  The  sales  of  the  participat¬ 
ing  Workshops  have  shot  up  tremeodously, 
mainly  because  of  Government  purchases 

The  NIB  is  organised  on  modern 
business  and  management  lines.  The  NIB 
Board  of  Directors  is  assisted  by  high  level 
Executive  Vice  President  who  also  looks  to 
the  work  of  the  General  Council  of  Work¬ 
shops  For  the  Blind  and  the  President’s 
Committee  on  Purchase  of  Blind  Made 
Products.  In  addition,  there  is  a  Consultant 
on  State-Use  Laws. 

Under  the  Executive  Vice  President  are 
specialist  Cells  for  Consumer  Sales, 
Government  Marketing,  Rehabilitation 
Services,  Product  and  Sales  Services  and 
Finance  manned  by  Directors  and  other 
high  officials.  Under  Government  Market¬ 
ing  are  Cells  for  the  Military  Resale 
Programme,  Government  Product  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Avocations  and  Contract 
Administration.  Under  the  Finance  Cell 
is  a  Cell  for  Accounting  and  Convention 
Management  and  another  Cell  for 
SK1LCRAFT  Services.  Under  Government 
Product  Development,  Cells  are  for  Research 
and  Development,  Manufacturing  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Quality  Assurance  and  Industrial 
Engineering.  Product  Sales  Services  have 
Cells  looking  after  Purchasing,  Inventory 
and  Warehousing;  Product  Engineering, 
Sub  contracting,  and  Writing  Instruments. 


Thus  the  entire  work  of  the  National 
Industries  For  the  Blind  is  managed  purely 
on  business  and  commercial  lines  and  in 
line  with  modern  management  techniques. 
This,  to  me,  appears  to  be  the  key  to  the 
success  of  the  NIB.  I  have  mentioned 
these  in  detail  as,  in  the  developing 
countries,  much  thought  is  not  given  in 
evolving  a  sound  organisational  set  up 
which  can  ensure  the  effective  implementa¬ 
tion  of  projects  and  programmes.  If  we 
want  to  achieve  results,  we  must  plan  with 
a  vision  and  provide  a  sound  set  up  which 
can  achieve  the  objectives. 

NIB  Services 

The  scooe  of  the  very  vast  and 
diversified  work  which  is  done  by  the  NIB 
can  well  be  seen  from  the  following  list  of 
services  which  the  National  Industries  for 
Blind  is  offering 

-  Government  Contract  Allocations  and 
Administration 

-  Procurement  Forecast  Data 

-  Contract  and  Specification  Compliance 

-  Production  Scheduling 

-  Locate  Raw  Material  Sources 

-  Quality  Control  Testing 

-  Identification  of  New  Products  and 
Services  to  Add  to  Procurement  List 

-  Manufacturing  Guidance  and  Assistance 

-  Industry  Impact  Assessments 

-  Product  Development  &  Quality 
Control  Seminars 

-  Determining  Fair  Market  Price  for 
New  Products  and  Services 

-  Frieght  and  Traffic  Consulting 

-  Monitorship  and  Assistance  in  Wage 
and  Compliance  Matters 
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-  Co-ordination  of  Legislative  Activities 

-  Rehabilitation  Research  and  Training 

-  Board  Member  Orientation  Programme 

-  Workshop  Evaluation  and  Training 
Programme 

-  Assistance  in  Office  Administration 

-  Accounting  and  Reporting  Seminars 

-  Workshop  Management  Training 
Courses 

-  National  Conferences 

-  Central  Purchasing 

-  SKILCRAFT  Trademark  Administration 

-  Public  Relations  Programme  Planning 

-  Public  Relations  and  Personnel  Seminars 

-  Media  Tools  and  Publications 

-  Test  Marketing  for  Product’s  Mar¬ 
ketability  and  Consumer  Acceptance 

-  Market  Research  and  Merchandising 
Strategies 

-  Inventory  Control  in  Distribution  Ware¬ 
houses 

-  Training  of  Workshop  Subcontract 
Procurement  Personnel 

-  Corporate  Sub-contracting  Development 

-  Industrial  Engineering  Assistance. 

Jobs  Executed  For  NIB  By  The  Industrial 

Workshops  For  The  Blind 

Government  Products 

-  Brooms  and  Mopss 

-  Packaging  of  Pen  Sets 

-  Assembly  Contracts  for  Boeing  Aircraft 
Company 

-  Blister  Packaging 

-  Packaging  of  Radiator  Caps  and 
Ther  mostat  in  plastic  blisters 

-  Fitting  Bottle  with  Cork  Collars  and 
Glass  Stoppers  for  Distilleries 


Sorting  and  Assembly  of  Nuts,  Bolts, 
Washers  Grommets 

Inserting  Ball  Bearings  in  Plate  Units 
Finishing  Electrical  Panels 
Sanitation  Kits  for  Civil  Defense 

Apron:  food  handling;  construction 
worker’s 

Ash  Receivers 

Belt  :  automobile  safety;  individual 
equipment;  waist 

Bag  :  kit,  flyer’s;  mailing;  waste  receip- 
tacles;  truck  tool;  motion  sickness; 
firefighter’s  sleeping;  soiled  clothes; 
submarine;  assembly 

Bulletin  Board 
Bedspread 

Brushes,  scrub,  household;  chassis; 
counter  dusting;  floor  sweeping;  scrub, 
floor;  scrub  general  utility;  stainless 
steel;  wire  scratch;  lint;  grill;  plastic 
scrub 

Binders:  note  pad,  memo  size,  legal 
size,  letter  size  ■> 

Case:  maintenance  equipment,  small 
arms;  field,  first  aid 

Chin  Straps  :  parachutist;  soldier’s 
steel  helmet 

Carrier,  entranching  tool,  plastic 

Cover:  mattress;  ironing  board;  silicone; 
canteen;  forestry  service;  helmet  ca¬ 
mouflage;  service  cap,  blue;  pillow  (plastic) 

Cover  and  Pad  Set 

Chock  Assembly,  wheel 

Cloths  :  all  purpose;  wash;  polishing 

Currency  Packing  Block,  wood 

Clocks  :  wall,  battery  operated  :  8”  and 

11” 

Caps  :  food  handler’s;  operating 
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Clothes  Stop 
Curtain,  shower 
Drape,  surgical 
Dietetic  Packet 
Dining  Packet  (inflight) 

Detergents,  disinfectant;  general  purpose 

Easel,  display  and  training 

Envelope,  transparant  (FBI  and  UPs) 

Flatware,  plastic,  picnic 

Flatware  Set,  Plastic 

Flag  :  signal,  vehicle,  danger  red 

Folders;  file;  file  and  folder  set;  file, 
military  personnel  records  Jacket 

File  Backer,  paper 
File  Fronts  and  Backs 
Files  :  arch  board;  clipboard 
Footwear  Cover,  radioactive  contami¬ 
nants 

Food  packets  :  general  purpose;  aban¬ 
don  ship 

Glass  cleaner 

Handles:  wood;  spring-lever;  screw- 
type  (steel  and  wood);  elliptical  (and 
frame);  360°  (and  frame) 

Havelocks:  green;  black 
Holder:  dest,  memo,  plastic 
Headband:  ground  troop;  helmet  liner 
Kits:  surigcal  dressing;  suture  removal; 

spectromatic;  oil  analysis 

Mats:  rubber  link;  rubberised  fabric; 
abrasive;  coir  (coconut);  synthetic 

Matresses;  crew;  CPO;  felt;  innerspring; 
renovation;  polyurethane 

Marker;  assortment;  tube  type;  felt  tip 
Marker  :  tube  type  (highlighter) 
Mophead  :  cotton;  dusting,  triangular, 
wet 


Neckerchief 

Neckband,  ground  troops,  helmet  liner 
Notebook,  stenographer 

Pads :  easel;  writing  (white  and  yellow) 
(ruled  and  unruled) 

Pad  :  typewriter 

Pads:  floor  polishing  machine; 
scouring 

Pad  :  litter 
Pad  :  bakery 
Pad  :  mattress 

Paper:  looseleaf,  writing;  teletypewriter, 
roll 

Paper  Set,  mainfold  and  carbon 
Paper  Towel,  wiping 
Paperweight,  shotfilled 
Pen  Set  :  desk 

Pen  :  ballpoint,  non-retractable,  non-re- 
fillable;  stick  type 

Pencil  :  mechanical,  china-marking; 

general  writing;  woodcased 

Pennant  :  signal,  and  special  flags 
Pillow,  bed 

Pillowcase  :  cotton  and  polyester;  dis¬ 
posable;  flameproof;  dis¬ 
posable 

Protector,  hospital  bed,  mattress 
Protector,  trousers,  pistol  holster 
Protfolio,  plastic;  double  pocket 

Pocket,  ammunition  magazine :  enlisted 

men’s;  Military  Police 

Refill,  mechanical  eraser 
Scarves  :  bos;  neckwear 
Scraper,  squeegee 
Slide  Fasteners,  laced  boot 
Spoon,  plastic,  wrapper 
Shave  Kit,  preoperative 
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-  Sling,  rifle 

-  Sign  (U.S. Property  -  No  Trespassing) 

-  Sheet,  bed,  green 

-  Strap,  tie,  mail  carrier’s 

-  Strap,  patient;  webbing;  cargo  tie-down 

-  Stand  ;  calendar,  plastic 

-  Stepladder  :  alluminiiim,  wood 

-  Surgical  Pack,  disposable 

-  Suspenders,  combat  belt 

-  Suspension  Assembly 

-  Swab,  small  arms  cleaning 

-  Tourniquet,  non-pneumatic 

-  Towel,  paper 

-  Tape,  paper,  computing  machine 

-  Trimmer,  paper 

-  Truck,  hand 

-  Tube,  bleeding  (polypropylene) 

-  Urinal,  incontinent  (external  catheter) 

-  Wrapper,  sterilization 

-  Washcloth,  disposable 

-  Weight,  canvas  bag 

-  Whistle,  ball  plastic 

Military  Resale  Products  : 

-  Air  Freshners 

-  Applicator,  wax 

-  Bag,  washing  machine 

-  Brushes  :  bottle;  bowl;  counter;  dish; 

floor;  lint;  grill;  plastic 

scrub,  scrub 

-  Cloths  :  all  purpose;  dish;  dust;  wash 

-  Cover,  ironing  board 

-  Cover  and  Pad  Set 

-  Clothesline 

-  Clothespin,  plastic 

-  Cleaner,  all  purpose 

-  Deodorisers,  bowl 


-  Handle,  spring 

-  Miti,  oven 

-  Paint  Rollers  and  Frames 

-  Pan,  dust 

-  Pens  and  Markers 

-  Plastic-ware 

-  Potholder  hru 

-  Refills  :  sponge  mop;  i  wax  applicator; 

automatic  mop 

-1 

-  Scrubbers  :  net;  nylon;  plastic;  bath¬ 

room;  household;  kitchen 

-  Sponge,  bath 

-  Swatter,  fly 

-  Towel,  kitchen 

Services  : 

-  Food  Packets  :  general  purpose;  aban¬ 

don  ship 

-  Photo  Processing 

-  Ration  Assembly,  isolation. 

-  Water  Canteen  Packaging 

Information  : 

Readers  needing  more  information 
about  the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
or  its  associated  Work  shops  for  the 
Blind  may  write  to 

Mr.  Harold  Richterman 

Director,  Rehabilitation  Services  Divi¬ 
sion,  National  Industries  For  the  Blind, 

320,  Fulton  Avenue, 

HAMPSTEAD,  NY  11550. 

(516)  485-0230. 

U.  S.  A. 

OR 

Miss  Catherine  Raphel-Wetzel 

Director,  Public  Relations, 

National  Industries  For  the  Blind, 

1455,  Broad  Street, 

BLOOMFIELD, 

NEW  JERSEY  07003. 

U.  S.  A. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


BLINDOC 


It  was  at  the  Fourth  World  Assembly 
of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  held  in  New  Delhi  in  August 
1969  that  plans  to  set  up  an  International 
Documentation  Service  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Visually  Handicapped  were  first  developed. 

It  was  felt  that  only  an  International 
Agency  of  repute  can  do  full  justice  to 
this  rather  onerous  task,  necessitating  the 
utmost  co-operation  from  the  Voluntary 
Agencies  and  experts  and  specialists  in  the 
field  of  rehabilitation  all  over  the  world. 

The  obvious  choice  was  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Office.  With  the  expertise 
on  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind  deve¬ 
loped  in  its  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Section  and  with  its  deep  and  abiding 
interest  in  promoting,  on  a  global  basis,  the 
vocational  training,  employment  and  econo¬ 
mic  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped, 
including  the  blind,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  I.L.O.  would  make  a  fine  job  of 
this  delicate  and  important  assignment. 

Ever  since  its  formation,  the  World 
Council  For  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  and 
the  International  Labour  Office  have 
worked  in  the  closest  co-operation.  This 
mutually  co-operative  partnership  has 
greatly  benefitted  the  rehabilitation,  train¬ 
ing  and  employment  of  the  blind. 

Close  co-operation  was  thus  developed 
with  the  International  Labour  Office  which, 
in  1974,  accepted  the  plan  to  implement 
the  project  of  an  International  Document¬ 
ation  Service  for  the  Blind  in  collaboration 
with  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind. 


At  a  very  rough  approximation,  it  is 
estimated  that  as  of  1981,  there  are  some 
42  million  blind  in  the  world.  Many  times 
that  number  suffer  from  severe  visual 
impairments.  All  of  them  urgently  need 
assistance  and  guidance  in  finding  interest¬ 
ing  and  remunerative  work  and  a  way  of 
earning  and  honest,  decent  living  wage. 

Helping  them  to  do  this  has  been  a 
part  of  the  International  Labour  Office’s 
human  resources  development  and  training 
programmes  for  many  years.  It  has 
performed  this  task  exceedingly  well. 

Obj’ectives  of  Blindoc 

The  main  objective  of  BLINDOC  is 
to  keep  blind  organisations  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  specialists  throughout  the  world 
abreast  of  new  developments  and  techniques 
associated  with  vocational  guidance,  assess¬ 
ment,  training  and  employment  of  the 
blind. 

The  objectives  of  BLINDOC  have  also 
been  to  collect  information  on  new 
approaches  of  integrating  the  blind  and 
the  visually  handicapped  into  active 
community  life  and  to  report  on  these 
global  efforts  and  techniques  to  interested 
organisations,  agencies  and  rehabilitation 
specialists  around  the  world. 

It  was  hoped  that  a  careful  study  of 
new  experiments  conducted  in  various 
countries  and  their  adaptation  to  suit  local 
conditions  may  trigger  off  a  new  era  of  all 
round  progress  and  development  -  with 
great  multiplier  effects. 
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The  BLINDOC  also  has  been  focussing 
attention  on  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind  and  the  partially  sighted,  collect¬ 
ing  information  on  new  approaches  of 
integrating  the  visually  handicapped  into 
active  life  and  dis-seminating  information 
regarding  modern  advances. 

The  central  focus  of  the  service  is  on 
integration  and  re-integration  in  productive 
work,  gainful  employment  or  self-employ¬ 
ment.  BLINDOC  is  also  greatly  concerned 
with  rehabilitation  for  self-care  and  self- 
supporting  activities  in  the  family  and  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  particularly  interested  in 
programmes  for  the  blind  in  rural  regions. 
BLINDOC  also  reflects  the  integration  of 
the  blind  in  future  oriented  occupations 
of  technically  advanced  societies. 

There  is  also  great  need  to  share  much 
more  effectively  the  experience  with  new 
technical  aids  and  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
the  laws  pertaining  to  rehabilitation  and 
employment  of  the  blind. 

If  Voluntary  Agencies  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  specialists  the  world  over  -  and 
especially  in  the  developing  countries  - 
study  carefully  in  the  BLINDOC  the 
reports  of  modern  advances  in  the  progres¬ 
sive  countries  -  and  adapt  them  to  suit 
local  conditions  and  needs,  tremendous  all 
round  progress  is  possible.  It  is,  therefore, 
up  to  us  to  derive  the  maximum 
benefit  for  promoting  the  cause  mutually 
dear  to  all  of  us  by  a  close  study -and 
what  is  more  important  -  a  systematic 
follow  up  of  the  new  ideas  and  experiences 
evolved  in  other  countries. 

By  the  end  of  March,  1981,  some  407 
BLINDOC  reports  were  issued.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  BLINDOC  has  been  continu¬ 
ously  growing.  But  the  Thirld  World 


Countries  must  make  greater  use  of 
BLINDOC.  The  data  in-put  from  the 
developing  countries  must  also  substantially 
increase. 

Collection  of  Data 

The  BLINDOC  reports  are  mainly 
based  on  data  in  the  growing  volume  of 
publications  and  periodicals  on  blind 
matters.  It  is  also  based  on  documentation 
on  technical  co-operation  projects  in 
developing  countries. 

Recommendations  of  Expert  Missions, 
Seminars  and  Training  Courses 

The  Members  of  the  World  Council 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  and  organisa¬ 
tions  affiliated  to  it  have  been  most  helpful 
in  feeding  BLINDOC  with  additional  in¬ 
put  materials.  Recommendations  and 
proceedings  of  national,  regional  and  inter¬ 
national  Conferences,  Seminars,  etc.  would 
be  brought  to  the  notice  of  all  working 
in  the  rehabilitation  field.  In  particular, 
papers  on  Research  pertaining  to  any  aspect 
of  rehabilitation  and  new  aids,  appliances, 
equipment,  development  would  be  most 
useful  for  publication  in  BLINDOC. 

How  Blindoc  Helps  ? 

The  documentation  in  the  form  of 
abstracts,  appearing  in  BLINDOC,  extends 
to  a  broad  range  of  functions,  from  assess¬ 
ment,  guidance  and  counselling  to  job 
training,  placement,  organisation  of  work¬ 
shops,  adaptation  of  jobs,  application  of 
technical  aids  and  assistive  devices. 

The  BLINDOC  also  seeks  to  gather 
and  present  relevant  information  on  new 
legislative  actions,  administrative  provi¬ 
sions,  supportive  social  and  psychological 
rehabilitation  services,  innovative  practices 
by  employers  and  workers,  producers  co¬ 
operatives  of  the  visually  handicapped  and 
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other  activities.  The  BLINDOC  thus 
greatly  facilitates  experience  exchange  be¬ 
tween  BLINDOC  users. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  to  mark 
the  International  Year  of  Disabled  Persons, 
1981,  the  International  Labour  Office  is 
compiling  documentation  on  legislation  and 
research  in  the  area  of  social  integration 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  in  member 
countries.  Such  documentation  would  be 
of  immense  help  in  furthering  legislation 
in  countries  where  there  is  none  at  present. 

From  the  above  paragraphs,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  BLINDOC  is  an  invaluable 
document  for  guiding  Blind  Welfare 
Services  in  general  and  Employment  and 
Placement  Services  for  the  Blind  in  partic¬ 
ular,  since  it  keeps  such  services  abreast 
of  global  advances  in  new  methods  or 
avenues  of  employment  of  the  blind.  The 
principal  text  language  is  English  but  French 
and  Spanish  language  texts  or  translations 
are  included  as  much  as  possible  and  as 
much  as  available  resources  permit. 

The  BLINDOC  maintains  contacts 
with  other  documentation  centres  and 
collects  rehabilitation  literature,  thus  build¬ 
ing  up  collaboration  and  data  exchange, 
development  of  common  indexing  terms 
and  -  in  the  long  run  -  to  improve  the 
capacities  of  response  to  individual  infor¬ 
mation  requests  and  of  effective  documen¬ 
tation  searches. 

Promoting  Collaboration 

Thus  BLINDOC  issued  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Office  is  an  example  of 
close  collaboration  between  international, 
governmental  and  voluntary  organisations 
and  specialists  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind.  It  seeks  to  promote  effective 
services  to  the  blind  and  the  visually 
handicapped.  In  this  delicate  task, 
BLINDOC  has  succeeded  eminently. 


The  Rehabilitation,  Training  and 
Employment  Committee  of  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  which 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  initiating  action 
for  the  publication  of  the  BLINDOC,  has 
the  responsibility  of  ensuring  that  all 
countries  and  ail  specialists  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind  assist 
BLINDOC  by  adequate  in-put  of 
material  which  needs  wide  dis-semination. 
It  is  imperative  that  organisations  and 
individuals,  particularly  specialists  and 
experts,  who  serve  the  blind  and  the  visually 
impaired,  share  their  knowledge,  experiences 
and  expertise  with  BLINDOC  readers  so 
that  the  blind  the  world  over  may  benefit 
from  all  modern  advances  and  from  inno¬ 
vative  and  creative  work. 

I  would  very  strongly  advocate  that 
all  Employment  and  Placement  Officers 
engaged  in  the  employment  or  the  economic 
resettlement  of  the  blind  and  the  visually 
handicapped  should  carefully  study  BLIN¬ 
DOC,  as  they  would  get  very  valuable 
hints  from  experiences  in  other  countries 
as  to  how  they  should  accelerate  the  pace 
of  placement  of  the  blind  by  looking  out 
for  new  avenues  of  employing  and  econom¬ 
ically  resettling  the  blind.  The  Employ¬ 
ment  and  Placement  Services  would  also 
do  well  to  study  the  BLINDOC  issues 
and  guide  the  Placement  Staff  in  continu¬ 
ously  exploring  new  avenues  of  employment. 

The  BLINDOC  services  could  be 
greatly  strengthened  if  all  relevant  publi¬ 
cations,  articles,  reports,  abstracts, 
summaries,  papers,  brochures  and  pamphlets 
are  sent  from  various  parts  of  the  world 
to  the  BLINDOC  for  dis-seminating 
knowledge,  information  and  experiences  to 
organisations  of  and  for  the  blind,  as  also 
to  individuals  throughout  the  globe. 
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All  such  information  may  be  addressed 
to 

The  International  Labour  Office, 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Branch, 
BLINDOC, 

CH-1211,  GENEVA  22, 
SWITZERLAND. 

Blindoc  -  A  Medium  for  Standard  Setting 

At  the  Hanover  meeting  of  the 
Rehabilitation,  Training  and  Employment 
Commitee  of  the  World  Council  For  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  held  from  the  16th 
to  the  18th  July  1980,  the  Chairman 
stated  that  initiating  action  in  moving  the 
International  Labour  Office  to  undertake 
periodical  issue  of  BLINDOC  reports  was 
one  of  the  most  progressive  and  effective 
steps  taken  by  the  Committee. 

The  Chairman  urged  that  every  effort 
be  made  to  very  substantially  increase 
documentation  in-put  so  as  to  make  the 
BLINDOC  Services  more  widely  known, 
particularly  in  the  developing  countries,  so 
as  to  bring  the  progressive  advances  in 
several  countries  to  the  notice  of  institutions 
and  individuals  working  for  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  It  was  agreed  that 
BLINDOC  could  well  be  a  medium  for 
standard  setting. 

All  countries  would  do  well  to  desig¬ 
nate  an  Officer  in  their  organisations  to  feed 
the  BLINDOC  with  relevant  in-put  of 
material  which  needs  wide  dis-semination. 
Effective  steps  be  also  taken  to  ensure  that 
the  experiences  and  advances  reported  in 
the  BLINDOC  are  systematically  brought 
to  the  notice  of  all  concerned  with  the 
rehabilitation,  vocational  training  and 
employment  of  the  Blind.  This  can  ensure 
new  developmental  work. 


Reference  Guide  on  Audio  Visual  Materials 

At  the  same  Committee,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Office  Representative,  Mr. 
Karl  Gunther  very  kindly  indicated  his 
willingness  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
developing  a  Reference  Guide  on  Audio 
Visual  Materials  concerning  the  Blind  and 
the  Visually  Handicapped.  Mr.  Gunther 
stated  that  with  the  assistance  of  all 
Members,  he  can  contact  Centres  and 
Associations  that  have  or  make  films, 
systematically  collect  all  relevant  informa¬ 
tion  and  data  on  them,  including  availabil¬ 
ity.  rental  costs,  etc.  and  issue  regular 
reference  listings  along  with  BLINDOC. 

Thus  BLINDOC  has  yet  a  greater  role 
to  play  in  the  dis-semination  of  information- 
particularly  that  pertaining  to  all  modern 
advances  in  the  field  of  employment  and 
economic  resettlement  of  the  blind  in 
various  progressive  countries. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
blind  of  the  developing  countries  would 
immensely  benefit  from  a  proper  study  of 
BLINDOC  and  by  adapting  such  of  the 
advances  as  suit  local  conditions  for 
advancing  the  employment  and  economic 
resettlement  of  the  trained  blind. 

I  would  strongly  advocate  that  the 
voluntary  agencies  should  designate  an 
Employment  and  Placement  Officer  to  study 
BLINDOC  reports,  to  extract  all  suggestions 
for  furthering  employment  opportunities  or 
opportunities  for  the  economic  resettlement 
of  the  blind  and  to  take  steps  to  introduce 
them  in  their  countries  so  as  to  initiate 
new  avenues  leading  to  the  acceleration  of 
the  employment  and  the  economic  rehabil¬ 
itation  of  the  blind. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR  OFFICE 


Within  the  family  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  International  Labour  Office  is 
directly  concerned  with  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation,  training  and  employment  of  the 
disabled,  including  the  blind. 

During  the  past  sixty-two  years  of  its 
existence,  the  International  Labour  Office 
has  done  a  magnificent  job  in  promoting  the 
dignity  and  welfare  of  man  by  world¬ 
wide  co-operation  of  Governments,  employ¬ 
ers  and  workers. 

As  far  back  as  1921,  the  I.L.O 
published  a  report  on  attitudes  towards 
the  compulsory  employment  of  disabled 
ex-servicemen.  A  meeting  of  experts  was 
convened  in  Geneva  in  1923  to  study,  in 
some  depth,  methods  of  finding  employment 
for  the  disabled.  This  clearly  emphasises  the 
I.L.O’s  deep  and  abiding  interest,  since  its 
initial  formative  years,  in  problems  of  the 

disabled  and  particularly  their  employment 
and  economic  resettlement. 

The  expert  group  set  up  in  1923  re¬ 
commended  that  the  disabled  ex-servicemen 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  earning 
their  livelihood,  independently  of  any 
pension  received,  by  their  own  productive 
work  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  capacity, 
and  that  the  State  was  pre-eminently 
responsible  for  legislating  and  devising 
means  for  the  employment  of  disabled 
ex-servicemen.  These  recommendations 
are  very  relevant  even  to-day,  not  only 
for  the  disabled  ex-servicemen  but  for  all 
disabled  persons,  including  the  civilian 
disabled. 

Within  the  range  of  service  offered  by 
the  United  Nations  Agencies,  the  I.L.O 
carries  the  primary  responsibility  for  all 


aspects  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  training 

and  employment  of  all  categories  of  dis¬ 
abled  persons. 

This  deep  and  abiding  concern  of  the 
I.L.O  for  respecting  the  individual  rights 
and  status  of  human  beings  has  prompted 
it  to  liberally  assist  practical  and  innovative 
programmes,  with  multiplier  effects,  for 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  dis¬ 
abled.  In  this  endeavour,  it  has  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  record  of  service. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  (Disabled) 
Recommendation  No.  99 

A  very  important  document  of  the 
I.L.O  -  popularly  known  as  the  Vocation¬ 
al  Rehabilitation  (Disabled)  Recommenda¬ 
tion  No.  99  -  passed  at  the  General 
Conference  of  the  I.L.O  held  in  Geneva 
on  the  22nd  June  1955  -  calls  for  a  place 
for  all  disabled  persons  throughout  the  world. 
The  importance  of  this  Recommendation 
was  re-affirmed  in  1965  and  in  1968 
stressing,  inter  alia,  the  right  of  the 
disabled  to  WORK  and  the  imperative 
need  for  Member  States  to  provide  the 

widest  possible  opportunities  for  the 
employment  of  the  disabled. 

A  new  concept,  introduced  for  the 
first  time  in  the  International  Labour  Con- 
serence  in  1975  required  that  the  I.L.O's 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  should  be 
aimed  at  the  social  as  well  as  the  vocation¬ 
al  i e-integration  of  disabled  persons.  The 
same  resolution  stressed  that  a  high  pro¬ 
portion  of  disabled  persons  in  society  con¬ 
stituted  a  serious  drain  on  the  national 
economy  and  could  undermine  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  a  country  -  and  therefore  the 
welfare  of  the  people  -  unless  effective 
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measures  were  taken.  The  resolution  also 
called  on  all  public  authorities  and 
employers’  and  workers’  organisations  to 
promote  maximum  opportunities  for 
disabled  persons  to  perform,  secure  and 
retain  suitable  employment. 

I  am  printing  -  as  Appendix  ‘B’  -  this 
very  important  Recommendation  No.  99 
concerning  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of 
the  Disabled.  It  sets  out  what  are  now 
internationally  regarded  as  the  essential 
elements  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
how  to  apply  them  in  practice.  It  applies 
to  all  disabled  persons,  whatever  the  origin 
and  nature  of  their  disability. 

It  deals  with  the  important  questions 
of  employing  the  disabled,  methods  of 
widening  employment  opportunities,  close 
co-operation  with  employers’  and  workers’ 
organizations,  the  need  to  stress  the 
abilities  and  working  capacities  of  the 
disabled  persons  -  not  their  disabilities  -  and 
to  afford  them  an  equal  chance  with  the 
non-disabled  to  perform  work  for  which 
they  are  qualified.  Means  of  providing 
employment  and  encouraging  the  creation 
of  co-operatives  or  similar  enterprises  of 
disabled  persons  and  sheltered  employment 
in  special  Workshops  or  through  Home 
Work  Schemes  are  emphasised. 

The  Recommendation  emphasises  the 
essential  elements  and  scope  of  vocational 
rehabilitation,  the  principles  and  methods 
to  be  applied  to  vocational  guidance, 
vocational  training  and  placement  and 
follow  up  of  the  disabled.  It  provides  an 
outline  of  the  administrative  organisation 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  and  the 
methods  of  enabling  disabled  persons  to 
make  use  of  these  services.  It  deals  with 
co-operation  between  the  bodies  responsible 
for  medical  treatment  and  those  responsible 
for  vocational  rehabilitation. 


The  Recommendation  rightly  stresses 
that  vocational  rehabilitation  services  should 
be  adapted  to  the  particular  needs  and 
circumstances  of  each  country  and  should 
be  developed  progressively  with  the  aim  of 
providing  and  improving  employment 
opportunities  for  the  disabled. 

Again,  at  the  International  Labour 
Conference  held  in  1979,  the  I.L.O  was 
directed  to  ensure  that  it  played  a  full  role 
in  helping  to  achive  the  laudable  aims  and 
objectives  of  the  International  Year  of 
Disabled  Persons.  The  I.L.O  also  decided 
to  revise  and  update  Recommendation 
No.  99  and  to  include  the  item  in  the 
Agenda  of  the  Conference  in  1982  under 
the  double  discussion  procedure.  The  aim 
is  to  formulate  a  supplementary  rather 
than  a  revised  instrument. 

A  majority  of  the  Member  States - 
including  some  progressive  countries  -  have 
not  yet  fully  implemented  the  basic 
principles  embodied  in  Recommendation 
No.  99.  These  basic  principles 
are  still  very  relevant  and  valid. 
But  the  decision  to  revise  and  update  this 
very  important  document  indicates  the 
I.L.O’s  deep  and  genuine  concern  for  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  disabled,  bearing  in  mind  the 
modern  trends  and  the  latest  developments 
in  the  field.  For  this,  the  Member  States 
and  the  disabled  should  ever  remain 
indebted  to  the  I.  L.  O. 

Even  at  this  late  stage,  it  would  be 
wise  for  all  Voluntary  Agencies  for  the 
Disabled  to  very  carefully  study  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  (Disabled) 
Recommendation,  1955,  No.  99  and  to 
make  their  considered  suggestions,  through 
their  Governments,  for  the  supplementary 
instrument  to  be  adopted  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Conference  in  1982. 
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Expert  Assistance  and  Guidance 

The  I.L.O  also  provides  advisory 
expert  assistance  and  guidance,  when 
requested.  In  the  past  25  years,  over  100 
developing  countries  have  benefitted 
directly  by  the  I.L.O  Technical  Co-opera¬ 
tion  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Programmes,  establishing  new  services  for 
the  disabled  and  expanding  existing 
services.  National  Services  have  been 
developed  within  the  framework  of  the 
existing  social  security  schemes.  Normally 
the  I.L.O  works  in  the  closest  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  with  the  active  support  of  national, 
international  and  non-governmental  organisa¬ 
tions.  Projects  and  Programmes  aiming  to 
afford  equal  opportunities  to  the  bhnd, 
enabling  them  to  be  socially  adjusted  and 
vocationally  prepared  and  trained,  assisting 
them  in  employment  and  economic  resettle¬ 
ment  and  in  successfully  integrating  them 
into  normal  society  have  been  one  of  the 
main  objectives  of  the  I.L.O.  The  I.L.O’s 
technical  co-operation  activities  are 
mentioned  in  the  booklet  ‘‘The  I  L.O  and 
Vocational  Rehabilitation”. 

The  I.L.O,  in  close  co-operation  with 
other  United  Nations  Agencies  and 
Voluntary  Organisations  for  the  Disabled, 
has  provided  expert  services  and  technical 
assistance  for  several  projects  for  the 
rehabilitation,  training  and  employment  of 
the  blind. 

The  I.L.O  believes  that  success  of  any 
rehabilitation  programme  has  its  roots  in 
team-work.  It  works  not  only  through  a 
close  U.N.  inter-agency  co-operation  but 
with  the  active  support  of  national  and 
international  agencies  and  also  non¬ 
governmental  organisations. 

The  World  Council  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  and  its  Committee  on 
Rehabilitation,  Training  and  Employment 


have  very  close  and  cordial  relations  with 
the  Internatioal  Labour  Office.  The  I.L.O 
also  co-operates  with  other  International 
Agencies  working  for  the  Rehabilitation, 
Training  and  Employment  of  the  Disabled. 

Projects  Assisted 

Among  the  Projects  assisted  were 
establishing  and  developing  Rehabilitation 
Centres,  Sheltered  Workshop  Services, 
Vocational  Workshop  Programmes, 
introducing  Small  Scale  Industries  and 
Handicrafts,  Training  Courses  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Workshop  Managers,  Model 
Pilot  Rehabilitation  Centres,  National 
Training  Centres  with  Special  emphasis  on 
improving  and  expanding  training  facilities, 
mobility  training,  assessment  and  evaluation 
activities,  pre-vocational  tests,  light  engineer¬ 
ing  training  and  sheltered  sub-contract 
Workshops,  small  scale  industries, 
manufacturing  of  umbrellas  -  even  under¬ 
taking  export  orders  and  similar  other 
projects. 

The  I.L.O  assists  in  preparing  suitable 
syllabi  for  training  courses  and  pursuing 
commercial,  textile,  general  and  industrial 
works  such  as  packing,  assembly,  cane, 
leather  work,  metal  and  wood  work 
and  similar  trades.  It  has  assisted  in  the 
manufacturing  of  aids,  appliances  and 
equipment  such  as  fabricating  folding  canes, 
braille  shorthand  writers  and  teaching  aids 
and  equipment.  It  assists  in  the  all  round 
training  of  the  rural  blind  including  acti¬ 
vities  such  as  crop  raising,  poultry  rearing, 
animal  husbandry,  hut  making  and  repairs, 
tailoring,  sandal  making,  as  also  courses  in 
literacy  and  hygiene. 

The  I.L.O  fellowship  programme  has 
greatly  helped  rehabilitation  workers  from 
developing  countries  to  recieve  specialised 
training  abroad.  It  has  also  enabled  blind 
persons  to  attend  professional  interna- 
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tional  Conferences  and  Seminars.  The 
I.L.O  itself  organises  regional  training 
Seminars  in  co-operation  with  international 
agencies  for  the  disabled. 

The  I.L.O  provides  expert  assistance, 
fellowships,  equipment,  assisting  the 
organisation  of  regional  and  inter  regional 
seminars  and  training  courses  for  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  personnel  from  deve¬ 
loping  countries. 

The  I.L.O  liberally  assists  in  the  field 
of  research.  It  also  produces  literature 
based  on  research,  such  as  the  Manual  on 
Selective  Placement  of  the  Disabled  and 
the  Adaptation  of  Jobs  for  the  Disabled. 

The  I.L.O  services  have  truly  been 
world-wide.  They  cover  a  very  wide 
spectrum  of  all  aspects  of  vocational 
rehabilitation,  training  and  employment. 

In  another  Chapter,  I  have  already 
emphasised  the  development  ofBLINDOC 
with  the  help  of  the  I.L.O.  The  main 
object  of  the  BLINDOC  is  to  keep  the 
blind  organisations  and  rehabilitation 
specialists  throughout  the  world  abreast 
of  new  and  significant  developments  and 
techniques  associated  with  vocational 
guidance,  assessment,  training,  vocational 
preparation  and  placement  or  the  blind  in 
open  and  sheltered  employment.  The 
central  focus  of  the  service  is  on  integra¬ 
tion  or  re-integration  in  productive  work, 
gainful  employment  and  self  employment 
There  is  also  a  strong  concern  with 
rehabilitation,  for  self  care  and  self 
supporting  activities  in  family  and  commu¬ 
nity.  I  would  humbly  submit  that  every 
Placement  Officer  should  thoroughly  study 
every  issue  of  BLINDOC.  They  would 
immensely  benefit  from  such  a  study. 

Thanks  to  the  I.L.O,  a  very  wide 
variety  of  services  directly  pertaining  to 


the  rehabilitation,  training  and  employment 
of  the  blind  are  developed.  In  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  the  I.L.O  must  have 
helped  to  establish,  in  more  than  100 
countries,  pilot  vocational  rehabilitation 
services.  I  would,  therefore,  strongly  advi¬ 
se  Voluntary  Agencies  For  the  Blind  in 
the  developing  countries  to  ascertain  their 
needs  and  priorities  and  to  take  up  worth  - 
while  model  pilot  projects  of  a 
creative  and  innovative  type,  with  mul¬ 
tiplier  effects,  leading  to  vocational  rehabi¬ 
litation  and  employment  of  the  blind  for 
assistance  through  the  I.L.O.  Such 
applications  will  have  to  be  made  by  the 
Governments  of  the  countries  concerned. 
They  would  have  to  be  carefully  and  pro¬ 
perly  worked  out  in  sufficient  detail,  fully 
justified,  giving  a  detailed  budget  before 
expecting  any  aid. 

The  World  Council  For  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  and  its  Committee  on  Rehabi¬ 
litation,  Training  and  Emptoyment 

gratefully  acknowledge  the  magnificent  and 

liberal  help  received  from  the  International 
Labour  Office  and  its  knowledgeable, 

efficient  and  worthy  Officers  for 

extending  their  utmost  co-operation 
in  developing  work  for  the  blind, 
particulary  in  the  Third  World  Countries. 
This  mutually  co-operative  partnership  - 
the  very  close  liaison  -  the  mutual  respect 
and  the  friendship  have  greatly  benefitted 
the  cause  dear  to  all  of  us. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  this  continued 
co-operation,  particularly  after  the  impact 
created  by  the  International  Year  of  Disa¬ 
bled  Persons,  1981,  will  greatly  expand  the 
work  and  great  progress  will  result  in  the 
years  to  come.  The  I.L.O  would  continue  its 
co-operation  for  ensuring  that  blind  youths 
and  adults  alike  take  their  full  place  in 
the  community  and  in  the  world  of  work. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 


LEGISLATION  ON  EMPLOYMENT 


It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
greater  the  disability,  the  greater  the 
responsibility  of  the  State  and  the 
Community  to  fully  provide  for  all 
rehabilitative  services  leading  to  employ¬ 
ment,  economic  resettlement  and  a  normal 
social  life.  These  services  must  be 
provided  free  of  all  costs.  The  State  must 
create  ample  opportunities  for  the 
vocational  training,  employment  and 
economic  resettlement  of  the  disabled. 

Both  the  State  and  the  Community 
must  accept  the  basic  principle  that  it  is 
the  fundamental  right  of  all  disabled 
persons  to  receive,  at  the  cost  of  the  State, 
treatment,  medical  rehabilitation,  including 
restoration  or  improvement  of  functions, 
educational,  vocational  and  economic 
rehabilitation  and  resettlement.  By 
providing  these  services  free  of  all  costs, 
the  State  is  merely  fulfilling  its  obligation 
to  those  whom  Nature  has  denied  VISION 
or  the  use  of  a  normal  physical  or  mental 
function.  The  human  dignity  of  the 
disabled  person,  his  honour  and  his 
independence  must  always  be  respected. 
Our  objective  should  be  to  work  for  the 
total  rehabilitation  and  social  advancement 
and  integration  of  the  disabled. 

It  is  much  more  economical  to 
rehabilitate,  educate,  train,  employ  and 
resettle  the  disabled  and  make  them 
earning  and  contributive  members  of 
society  rather  than  maintaining  -  over  a 
life  span  -  an  army  of  disabled  persons 
who  are  non-productive  and  who  constitute 
a  total  burden  on  the  meagre  financial 
resources  of  either  the  family,  the  State  or 


the  Community.  There  are  no  two  views 
that,  in  the  long  run,  rehabilitation  is 
much  more  economical  than  providing 
rehabilitative  services  over  a  life  span. 
Purely  for  economic  reasons  alone,  amounts 
spent  on  vocational  training  and  providing 
employment  to  the  disabled  is  fully 
justified.  But,  on  humanitarian  grounds, 
the  benefits  are  simply  immeasurable. 

Ideal  Legislation 

Legislation  on  employment  and 
economic  resettlement  of  the  blind  should 
form  part  of  comprehensive  legislation 
covering  all  aspects  of  the  problem  of  the 
disabled,  including  disability  prevention, 
early  detection  and  treatment,  medical 
rehabilitation  leading  to  functional 
restoration  or  improvement,  educational 
rehabilitation,  vocational  training,  employ¬ 
ment,  economic  resettlement,  sports  and 
recreation,  non-discrimination,  tax  benefits, 
welfare  measures  and  other  concessions 
normally  granted  for  minimising  the 
adverse  effects  of  functional  disability  and 
the  financial  and  social  insecurity  that 
generally  follows  disability. 

If  one  single  piece  of  legislation  is 
drafted  for  all  categories  of  the  physically 
disabled  and  the  mentally  impaired,  it 
may  present  some  difficulties.  What  one 
disability  may  like  to  emphasise  would  not 
necessarily  be  applicable  or  relevant  in  the 
case  of  another  disability.  New  disabilities 
come  to  light  in  the  wake  of  scientific  and 
technological  advances.  Therefore,  such 
legislation  has  to  be  broad  based, 
comprehensive  and  liberal.  It  is  best  to 
provide  a  single  piece  of  legislation 
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covering  all  categories  of  the  disabled  and 
all  aspects  of  the  problem.  Special  needs 
of  any  particular  category,  e.  g.  the 
mentally  impaired,  could  be  included  in 
an  exclusive  Chapter. 

The  proposed  legislation  should  not 
be  only  an  enabling  legislation.  Such 
legislation  should  clearly  spell  out  specific 
objectives,  tasks  and  goals  to  be  achieved 
by  designated  Ministries.  The  legislation 
should  be  action-oriented.  The  Union 
Ministries  and  their  counter -parts  at  the 
State  level  must  be  statutorily  made 
responsible  to  achieve  specific  tasks,  goals 
and  targets  by  due  dates. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  legislation 
does  not  merely  remain  on  the  Statute 
Book,  Parliament  and  the  Legislatures 
should  undertake  periodical  evaluation  of 
the  progress  made  in  various  aspects  of 
rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  and  lay 
down  policies  for  remedial  and  corrective 
action  and  for  further  promoting  the  total 
rehabilitation  of  all  categories  of  the 
disabled. 

The  legislation  must  be  liberal.  It 
should  have,  as  its  aim,  solving  of  major 
human  problems.  It  should  not  be 
restrictive  merely  on  financial  grounds.  I 
am  making  this  recommendation  because 
expenditure  is  always  controlled  as  per 
financial  allocations  voted  by  the  Parliament 
or  by  the  State  Legislatures  from  year  to 
year.  So,  the  financial  aspects  would  be 
taken  care  of  by  budgetary  allocations. 
Legislation  must  be  broad  based, 
comprehensive,  liberal  and  embrace  all 
disabilities  and  all  aspects  of  the  problem. 

Delivery  of  Services  System 

What  is  essential  is  to  provide  an 
infra-structure  and  a  Delivery  of  Services 


System  -  especially  for  the  rural  areas  - 
which  can  grow  in  the  years  to  come  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  rural  disabled. 
As  far  as  possible,  the  maximum  use  must 
be  made  of  the  existing  machinery  and 
infrar-structure.  The  fullest  use  be  also 
made  of  the  existing  community  resources 
and  the  existing  set  up  for  the  disabled. 
No  institution  should  be  allowed  to 
function  below  its  full  approved  capacity, 
only  for  reasons  of  financial  difficulties. 

The  Legislation  has  to  provide  that 
no  disabled  person  is  discriminated  against 
solely  on  the  ground  of  his  disability. 
Provisions  against  non-discrimination  should 
extend  to  all  aspects  of  community  life, 
including  employment  and  opportunities 
for  promotion,  advancement  and  equal 
treatment. 

It  is  imperative  that  legislation  entrusts 
responsibility  for  dealing  with  specific 
aspects  of  rehabilitation  to  the  appropriate 
concerned  Ministries  or  their  counterparts 
at  the  State- level  or  to  the  District  Local 
Authorities,  by  whatever  name  called. 

The  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  and 
its  counter-parts  may  be  responsible  for 
overall  promotion  of  total  rehabilitation, 
co-ordination,  policy  formulation,  planning, 
budgeting,  evaluation  and  periodically 
reporting  progress  to  Parliament.  It  may 
also  evolve  a  National  Policy  and  a 
National  Plan  for  the  Disabled  and  see  to 
its  energetic  implementation.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  for  disability  prevention  and  cure, 
medical  rehabilitation  and  functional 
restoration  or  improvement  be  rightly  left 
to  the  Ministry  of  Health.  Similarly, 
the  education  of  the  disabled,  including 
the  blind,  be  specifically  entrusted  to  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  It  should  have 
clear  instructions  to  further  the  concept  of 
Integrated  Education  of  the  blind. 
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The  vocational  training,  employment 
and  economic  resettlement  of  the  disabled  - 
by  all  tried  avenues  of  employment  - 
be  made  the  specific  responsibility  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  and  Employment.  The 
training  and  rehabilitation  of  the  rural 
blind  be  entrusted  to  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Rural  Development.  These 
two  Ministries  can,  through  the  use  of 
their  existing  machinery  and  the  infra¬ 
structure,  greatly  assist  in  employment  and 
the  economic  resettlement  of  the  blind, 
including  the  rural  blind. 

If  this  pattern  of  entrusting  responsibi¬ 
lity  to  the  specialist  Ministries  and  their 
counter-parts  at  State  level  is  adopted,  we 
would  be  leaving  specialised  work  to  the 
appropriate  Ministries  of  the  Union  and 
the  State  Governments  who  deal  with  the 
subjects  for  the  normal  community.  Over 
the  years,  these  Ministries  have  developed 
expertise  and  have  also  a  well  built  up 
infra-structure  to  deal  adequately  with 
complex  problems.  All  that  would  be 
necessary  would  be  to  strengthen  the  exi¬ 
sting  machinery,  already  well  spread  out 
throughout  the  country,  by  adding  special¬ 
ists  familiar  with  the  problems  of  the  disa¬ 
bled  and  how  to  tackle  them. 

The  financial  allocations  of  the 
concerned  Ministries  may  be  substantially 
increased  to  enable  them  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  the  legislation.  Such  an 
arrangement  would  be  much  more  econo¬ 
mical.  The  existing  administrative  and 
specialised  machinery  of  the  concerned 
Ministries  -  and  their  field  workers  -  would 
be  able  to  do  bulk  of  the  work  under  the 
guidance  of  specialists  in  the  field  of  the 
disabled. 


National  Council  For  The  Disabled 

A  high  level  National  Council  for  the 
Disabled  needs  to  be  constituted  for  evo¬ 
lving  the  broad  National  Policy  and  a 
comprehensive  National  Rehabilitation  Plan 
For  the  Disabled  of  the  entire  country.  It 
should  encompass  all  aspects  of  rehabilitation 

of  all  categories  of  the  disabled. 

■ 

Such  a  National  Council  would  be 
able  to  ensure  close  co-operation  and  co¬ 
ordination  between  the  Union  and  the 
State  Governments  and  Voluntary  Agencies 
for  the  Disabled  and  would  be  able  to 
start  new  programmes,  projects,  services, 
model  pilot  institutions  of  an  innovative 
and  creative  type,  with  multiplier  effects,  so 
as  to  evolve  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
services.  The  Council  would  have 
counter  -  parts  at  the  State  level. 

All  interests  should  be  adequately 

represented  on  such  Councils.  The  functions 
of  the  Councils  be  clearly  defined.  Adequate 
administrative,  financial  and  technical 

powers  be  delegated  to  the  Councils  so  as 
to  cut  short  red-tape  and  facilitate  action 
oriented  approach  to  the  problem. 

Personalised  Individual  Programmes  of 
Rehabilitation 

Modern  advances  in  the  field  of 
rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  have  underlined 
the  imperative  necessity  of  planning 
INDIVIDUAL  programmes  for  developing 
the  disabled  according  to  their  residual 
functions,  aptitudes,  abilities  and  skills. 
Programmes  for  developing  the  disabled 

should  be  tailor-made  to  suit  the  specific 
medical  and  other  problems  and  needs  of 
the  individual.  The  client  must  be  developed 
after  proper  adjustment,  evaluation  and 
assessment  and  after  taking  into  account 
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his  personal  likes,  dislikes,  interests,  apti¬ 
tudes,  approaches,  educational  and  training 
background  and  all  similar  factors.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  personalised  services 
and  individual  attention  to  each  client. 
Such  an  approach  would  pay  rich  dividends 
and  ensure  speedy  and  total  rehabilitation. 

Once  again,  I  may  emphasise  that 
inadequacy  of  finances  should  not  consti¬ 
tute  a  barrier  in  providing  in  the  proposed 
legislation  planning  of  personalised  rehabi¬ 
litation  of  individual  clients.  Once  the 
need  for  personalised  rehabilitation  services 
is  statutorily  recognised,  funds  would 
gradually  be  increased  to  meet  the  demand. 
In  solving  a  human  problem,  finances 
should  not  come  in  the  way. 

Organisational  Set  up 

What  is  necessary  is  to  create  an 
organisational  set  up  which  could,  over  the 
years,  be  developed  to  serve  the  individual 
needs  of  clients  in  the  remotest  areas.  A 
Commissioner  for  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Disabled  at  the  Centre  with  counter  parts  at 
the  State  level  can  co-ordinate  policy 
formulation,  planning,  budgeting  and 
developmental  work  and  motivate  Voluntary 
Agencies  to  promote  educational,  vocational, 
economic  rehabilitation  and  social  deve¬ 
lopment  and  integration  of  the  disabled. 

Directorates  for  the  Rehabilitation 
of  the  Disabled 

In  the  Third  World  Countries,  the 
number  of  the  disabled  is  so  large,  they 
are  spread  over  such  vast  areas  and  the 
existing  services  are  or  so  very  meagre  that 
there  is  an  imperative  need  to  create 
exclusive  Directorates  for  the  Rehabilit¬ 
ation  of  the  Disabled  at  the  level  of  each 
State.  It  is  obvious  that  the  existing 


arrangement  to  leave  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  disabled  to  Directorates  of  Social 
Welfare,  who  are  over  burdened  with  several 
other  subjects,  is  not  at  all  satisfactory. 
Exclusive  Directorates  for  the  Rehabilitation 
of  the  Disabled  should  have  separate  Cells 
for  each  category  of  the  disabled  so  that 
expertise  in  each  of  the  disabilities  is  built 
up  at  Government  level.  Such  Directorates 
may  be  statutorily  required  to  provide 
through  Voluntary  Agencies,  personalised 
and  individualised  services  to  all  disabled 
clients. 

Rural  Disabled 

So  far,  very  little  has  been  done  for 
promoting  services  for  the  rural  disabled, 
disabled  women,  those  suffering  from 
multiple  disabilities  and  the  aged  and  infirm 
disabled. 

Since  we  recognise  the  general  principle 
that  the  greater  the  disability,  the  greater 
shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  State 
and  the  Community  to  provide  rehabilit¬ 
ative  and  after  care  services,  it  is  imperative 
that  proper  plans  are  prepared  for  promoting 
the  rehabilitation,  training,  economic 
resettlement  and  aftercare  of  these  severely 
disabled  -  and  hitherto  much  neglected  - 
groups. 

Disability  presents  a  serious  obstacle 
to  all  development.  When  the  disabled  are 
discriminated  against  and  man-made  social 
handicaps  are  -  mostly  unintentionally  - 
added  to  the  disability,  their  plight  becomes 
extremely  difficult.  We  must,  therefore, 
work  for  removal  of  all  barriers,  handicaps 
and  all  discriminatory  practices  coming  in 
the  way  of  the  enjoyment  by  the  disabled 
of  equal  rights,  equality  of  opportunities  and 
full  participation  and  integration  into  society. 
This  can  best  be  done  by  promoting 
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appropriate  legislation  and  by  focussing 
public  attention,  through  the  use  of  mass- 
media,  on  the  problems  of  the  disabled, 
the  miracles  of  modern  rehabilitation  and 
the  fact  that  they  can  -  in  innumerable 
jobs  -  be  fully  productive  and  can  be 
useful  and  contributive  members  of  society. 

Recommendations 

Having  enunciated  the  broad  general 
principles  on  which  legislation  for  the 
disabled  should  be  based,  I  would  now 
recommend  that  legislation  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  and  economic  resettlement  of  the 
blind  should  broadly  cover  the  following 
aspects. 

(a)  No  blind  person  shall,  solely  on  the 
grounds  of  the  disability  or  handicap,  be 
refused,  by  any  agency,  admission  to  and 
equal  treatment  in  a  training  or  any  other 
institution  or  social  or  cultural  organisa¬ 
tion,  club  or  similar  bodies. 

(b)  No  employer  or  agency  shall,  solely  on 
the  ground  of  the  handicap  or  the  disability, 
discriminate  against  a  blind  individual  and 
or  deny  him  employment  or  opportunities 
for  promotion,  advancement,  development 
or  equal  treatment. 

(c)  The  Ministry  of  Labour  and  Employ¬ 
ment  at  the  Centie  and  the  Labour 
Departments  at  State  levels  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  evaluation,  assessment, 
vocational  training,  employment  and  econo¬ 
mic  resettlement  of  all  blind  individuals 
above  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

(d)  The  Ministry  of  Labour  shall,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Ministry  of  Social 
Welfare,  provide  adequate  numbers  of 

(i)  Employment-oriented  Training  Centres 
for  the  Vocational  Training  of  adult 
blind, 


(ii)  Training  Workshops  providing  work- 
experience,  under  factory  conditions,  to 
the  blind  which  could  ultimately  lead 
to  their  absorption  in  congenial  and 
remunerative  open  employment  or 
resettlement, 

(iii)  Production  Workshops  where  full 
industrial  wages  are  paid  and  where 
all  industrial  terms  and  conditions  of 
services,  including  provident  fund  and 
gratuity,  are  made  available  to  the 
employed  blind, 

(iv)  Special  Cells  for  Employing  the 
Disabled  in  the  existing  Employment 
Exchanges  and  Sub-Exchanges;  such 
Cells  providing  employment  in  open 
industries,  in  self  employment,  in 
rural  farm  and  non-farm  jobs  and  in 
all  other  forms  of  employment, 

(v)  Full  time  Placement  Officers  for 
employing  the  blind  be  attached  to 
these  Cells. 

(e)  All  blind  employed  by  any  agency 
shall  receive  a  minimum  living  wage  and 
where  such  minimum  living  wage  falls  below 
the  approved  level  as  permitted  by  law, 
an  augmentation  subsidy  be  given  to  blind 
individuals  if  their  earnings  are  considered 
as  not  adequate  for  a  decent  living. 

(f)  Any  agency  employing  more  than  50 
workers  shall  employ  a  minimum  of  6% 
of  disabled  workers,  including  the  blind, 
on  jobs  suitable  to  their  skills,  training, 
qualifications,  and  experience.  Such 
employed  blind  persons  shall  receive  the 
same  wages  and  allowances  as  other 
workers  and  shall  enjoy  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  of  service  and  opportunities 
for  promotion  and  advancement. 
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(g)  All  Slates  who  have  set  up  Dire¬ 
ctorates  of  Small  Savings  and  Directorates 
of  State  Lotteries,  entrust  at  least 
50%  of  the  work  pertaining  to  canvassing 
of  Small  Savings  and  other  scrips 
and  the  sale  of  State  Lotteries  to  the 
disabled,  including  the  blind.  A  time 
bound  programme  for  ensuring  that  50% 
work  is  so  entrusted  to  the  Disabled  may 
be  prescribed  and  enforced. 

(h)  In  all  public  buildings,  on  Railway 
platforms  and  in  Post  Offices,  a  small 
space  be  allotted  to  the  blind  for  running 
Vending  Stands  so  that  they  can  earn  an 
honest  living.  Similarly,  all  Union  and 
State  level  Public  Sector  buildings  and 
buildings  belonging  to  Local  Authorities 
and  Municipal  Schools  be  required  to  spare 
space  for  starting  Vending  Stands  to  be 
operated  by  the  blind. 

(i)  The  Agriculture  and  Rural  Develop¬ 
ment  Departments  of  State  Governments,  the 
Village  Industries  Commission  and  the  State 
Corporations  for  promoting  Small  Scale, 
Village  and  Cottage  Industries,  by  whatever 
name  called,  shall  throw  open  all  their 
training  institutions  and  facilities  for  trai¬ 
ning  the  rural  blind,  shall  let  the  disabled, 
including  the  blind,  take  full  advantage  of 
all  their  approved  schemes  and  shall  also 
take  active  and  effective  steps  for  the  emp¬ 
loyment  of  a  minimum  of  6%  of  the  disabled 


in  agriculture  and  allied  jobs,  in  rural  and 
village  industries  organised  by  them  or 
with  their  aid  and  in  all  agro-industrial 
and  agro-forest  occupations.  They  shall 
do  everything  possible  for  promoting  the 
training  and  economic  resettlement  and 
advancement  of  the  rural  blind,  including 
blind  women  from  rural  areas. 

(j)  The  Central  and  the  State  Governments 
shall,  recognising  the  in-alienable  right  of 
the  blind  to  work,  provide  subsistence 
allowance  as  may  be  prescribed  so  long 
as  a  trained  blind  person  is  not  found 
employment  and  is  allowed  to  remain 
unemployed. 

(k)  The  Ministry  shall  encourage  all 
Voluntary  Agencies  for  the  Blind  to  start 
well  organised  Production  Workshops  and 
other  programmes  or  projects  for  employing 
the  trained  blind  and  shall  ensure  that  such 
Voluntary  Agencies  get  cent  per  cent  grants 
and  give  full  industrial  wages  and  all  other 
industrial  benefits,  and  other  terms  and 
conditions  of  service  to  the  employed  blind 
persons. 

Other  recommendations  made  in 
Chapter  XX  may  also  be  incorporated  in 
the  legislation,  adapting  them  to  the  needs 
of  the  country  concerned. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Work  for  the  blind  in  the  Third 
World  Countries  has  greatly  suffered  in 
the  absence  of  well  organised  and 
professional  Public  Relations  work.  We 
have,  hitherto,  sadly  neglected  the  task  of 
keeping  the  cause  continuously  -  and 
professionally  -  before  the  public. 

This  is  an  age  of  publicity  and  propaga¬ 
nda.  Public  Relations  play  an  important 
and  catalystic  role  in  almost  all  aspects  of 
modern  life.  Developments  in  modem 
scientific  management  lay  great  stress  on 
‘professionalising’  public  relations  work. 
The  importance  is  today  fully  recognised 
in  business,  in  industry  and  even  in 
politics.  It  is  time,  we  give  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  its  due  place  in  Social  Welfare 
work.  It  will  help  the  cause  a  tremendous 
lot. 

Modern  Management  techniques  aim 
at  helping  all  developmental  work  -  by 
all  recognised  channels  -  and  by  all 
effective  forms  of  communication  and 
the  use  of  mass  media.  The  ‘Communica¬ 
tion  Gap’  has  been  blamed  for  most  of 
the  ills  in  developmental  work  today. 

Role  of  Public  Relations  in  Modern 
Management 

In  Industry,  a  breakdown  in  communi¬ 
cation  is  just  as  -  if  not  more  -  costly  as 
a  breakdown  in  machinery.  In  the 
modern  world,  all  tools  of  communication 
are  to  be  used  effectively  for  a  better 
understanding  of  peoples  and  problems. 
In  work  for  the  disabled,  we  deal,  all  the 
time,  with  peoples  and  with  human 
problems. 


In  addition  to  providing  much  needed 
information,  communication  promotes  all 
round  understanding  -  so  very  necessary 
for  securing  the  fullest  public  understan¬ 
ding  and  support.  In  work  for  the  disabled, 
we  need  public  understanding  and  support 
the  most.  More  so,  in  placing  the  disabled. 
A  climate  for  public  support  is  to  be 
created  before  launching  any  massive  drive 
for  placement  or  economic  resettlement 
of  the  blind. 

Good  Public  Relations  help  in  cul¬ 
tivating  in  the  community  correct  attitudes 
and  approaches.  It  also  builds  up  co¬ 
operation  and  team-work,  involves  and 
motivates  volunteers  and  professionals  to 
better  efforts  and  thus  helps  in  creating 
the  right  atmosphere  for  promoting  any 
worthy  cause. 

Today,  the  world  over,  by  all  modern 
media  of  publicity  -  public  relations  work 
is  relentlessly  pursued  and  promoted, 
resulting  in  greater  benefits  to  all  deserving 
causes.  A  touch  of  professionalism  is 
essential  -  it  is  a  MUST.  So  far,  it  has 
not  even  been  initiated  in  most  of  the 
developing  countries. 

Since  public  relations  work  -  giving 
wide  publicity  to  the  cause  -  can  be 
organised  even  without  much  appreciable 
funds  in  hand,  I  would  humbly  suggest 
that  a  Public  Relations  Committee  be  set 
up,  at  the  very  initial  formative  stages,  of 
all  National  and  State  level  Voluntary 
Agencies  for  the  Blind.  The  publicity  to 
the  cause  will  steadily  bring  in  funds  with 
the  help  of  which  the  work  could  be 
promoted. 
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Formation  of  Public  Relations  Committees 

All  Institutions  have  Honorary  Medical 
Officers,  Honorary  Architects,  Honorary 
Auditors  and  other  Honoraries.  Why  not, 
then,  Honorary  Public  Relations  Officers  ? 
Professsional  experts  in  the  field  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  Public  Relations,  Mass  Media-Men 
or  Consultants  can  -  with  advantage  -  be 
co-opted  as  Honorary  Public  Relations 
Officers  or  Honorary  Consultants  to 
Voluntary  Agencies.  Leading  personalities 
in  the  field  of  Public  Relations,  Journalism, 
Advertising,  Commercial  Art,  Officers  of 
the  State  Directorates  of  Publicity,  Public 
Relations  Officers  in  the  Public  Sector, 
in  Business  and  in  Industry  can  be  got 
interested  and  involved  in  our  work  so 
that  the  professional  touch  is  imparted  to 
our  efforts. 

All  National  and  State  level  Voluntary 
Agencies  should,  even  in  their  initial 
formative  years,  appoint  Public  Relations 
Committees,  preferably  with  representatives 
of  the 

State  Directors  of  Publicity,  Public 
Relations  Officers  of  some  of  the 
leading  Public  and  Private  Sector 
Undertakings,  leading  Industrial  Firms, 
Business  Houses  and  Officers  exper¬ 
ienced  and  involved  in  audio-visual  or 
other  types  of  publicity, 

Associations  of  Editors,  Journalists, 
Writers,  Artists, 

Radio,  Television,  Films  Divisions  of 
the  Union  and  the  State  Governments, 

Advertising  and  Public  Relations 
Consultants,  Practitioners,  Professionals 
in  the  field, 

-  Schools  of  Art  -  and  similar  bodies 
who  could  assist  in  organising 
Exhibitions, 


Institutions,  Associations  and  outsta¬ 
nding  workers  in  the  field  of  Blind 
Welfare  -  or  social  work  -  who  could 
provide  the  necessary  expertise  on 
problems  of  the  blind  and  can  furnish 
human  aspect  stories  of  interest  and, 

Above  all,  -  able  and  proved  Admi¬ 
nistrators  who  could  organise  the  work 
on  sound  and  professional  basis. 

We  Have  Much  To  Show 

The  public  and  the  press  have  always 
been  deeply  interested  in  problems  of 
employment  and  economic  resettlement  of 
the  blind.  Many  human  aspect  stories  of 
persons  suffering  from  severe  or  multiple 
handicaps  and  their  outstanding  achie¬ 
vements  -  despite  their  handicaps  -  have 
appeared  in  the  press  and  have  greatly 
enthused  the  public  and  the  workers  alike. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  press  considers 
such  human  aspect  stories  to  be  of  great 
interest  to  their  readers. 

Modern  advances  in  the  training  and 
employment  of  the  blind,  aids,  appliances, 
equipment,  talking  books,  braille  writers, 
optical  and  magnification  aids,  dictaphones, 
ultra-sonic  devices  have  great  fascination 
for  the  lay  public.  The  public  at  large  is 
enthused  to  read  true  stories  of  the  blind 
with  multiple  handicaps  working  on  power 
driven  machinery  on  highly  sophisticated 
jobs. 

Well  organised  Exhibitions  displaying 
the  blind  at  work  on  machines  -  duplica¬ 
ting  the  jobs  which  they  already  work  on  in 
open  Industry,  displaying  goods  made  by 
them,  photographic  presentation  of  advances 
in  progressive  countries— all  help  in  keeping 
the  cause  continuously  and  effectively 
before  the  public. 
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Seeing  is  believing.  Funds  pour  in  when 
once  the  generous  public  sees  -  and  believes- 
that  with  rehabilitation  and  training  techni¬ 
ques,  and  modern  advances,  a  tremendous 
amount  has  been  achieved  -  and  can  be 
achieved  -  in  making  our  blind  brethren 
as  normal  and  contributive  members  of 
society  as  any  other. 

Use  of  Mass  Media 

Hitherto,  our  Public  Relations  work 
has  been  sadly  neglected.  In  order  to  give 
wide  publicity  to  the  cause  and  to  make 
our  policies,  programmes  and  projects 
better  known,  1  would  suggest  that  we  plan 
intensive  mass  Publicity  Drives  -  by  all 
recognised  media  of  publicity  -  adopting 
mass-media  techniques  used  by  professional 
workers  in  the  field  of  mass  communica¬ 
tion.  The  better  our  publicity  and  public 
relations,  the  better  are  our  chances  at 
placing  and  at  economic  resettlement  and 
integration  of  a  large  number  of  the  blind 
in  the  community.  I  would,  therefore, 
suggest  the  use  of  the  following  media  on 
a  continuous  basis  -  over  a  period  of  years. 

I.  Press 

(a)  Securing  space  donations,  once  every 
month,  in  leading  newspapers, 
magazines,  industrial  and  trade 
journals  -  both  in  English  and  in  the 
regional  language  papers, 

(b)  Preparing  a  Panel  of  writers  -  in 
regional  languages  -  on  subjects  per¬ 
taining  to  vocational  training,  employ¬ 
ment  and  resettlement  of  the  blind; 
securing  articles  and  write-ups  from 
them  and  getting  well  illustrated 
articles  printed  in  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  journals, 


(c)  Planning  and  getting  printed  exclusive 
issues  or  supplements  of  illustrated 
and  pictorial  magazines,  Sunday 
Editions  of  newspapers,  amply  illus¬ 
trated  by  photographs.  Similar  issues 
of  illustrated  magazines  in  English  and 
in  regional  languages  may  also  be 
promoted. 

(d)  News  Items  -  not  exceeding  one  or 
two  typed  paragraphs  -  be  sent  for 
release  through  the  Public  Relations 
Committee.  Such  releases  should  be 
in  respect  of  new  developments,  new 
services  or  programmes,  new  progress 
and  new  techniques, 

(e)  Newsletter  -  the  Public  Relations 
Committee  may  also  issue  monthly  a 
Newsletter  for  keeping  all  affiliated 
institutions  and  interested  individuals 
fully  posted  with  news  and  with  recent 
developments  and  advances  in  the  field 
of  rehabilitation  and  employment. 

II.  Radio 

(a)  Preparing  a  Panel  of  Speakers  -  in 
regional  languages  -  on  all  aspects  of 
rehabilitation  and  organising  talks, 
symposia,  panel  discussions  on  the 
Radio. 

(b)  Organising  Symposia  on  Employment 
of  the  Blind  and  other  allied  aspects. 
Participants  may  be  drawn  from 
Industry,  Employers,  Employees,  Trade 
Unions  and  from  the  outstanding 
blind  themselves. 

(c)  Preparing  scripts  -  in  all  languages  - 
for  programmes  for  the  Youth,  Women 
and  Children,  the  Rural  Blind,  the 
Blind  with  Multiple  Handicaps,  etc. 

(d)  Participating  in  Rural  Programmes, 
highlighting  problems  of  the  rural 
blind, 
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(e)  Producing  taped  and  recorded 
magazines  or  newsletters  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind. 

III.  Television 

Giving  publicity  to  the  work  of 
institutions,  eye  camps,  new  developments, 
exhibitions  and  depicting  human  aspect 
stories  on  T.  V.  where  facilities  are 
available.  Audio-Visual  publicity  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  media  of  publicity 
and  the  message  could  reach  farthest  even 
to  the  illiterate  masses.  Stories,  depicting 
the  trained  blind  successfully  working  in 
industry  on  power  driven  machinery  or  of 
those  who,  despite  their  multiple  handi¬ 
caps,  work  and  earn  a  decent  livelihood 
would  have  great  appeal. 

IV.  Films 

(a)  Displaying  of  Documentaries  and 

Films  on  all  aspects  of  blindness.  The 
films  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Information  Services  of  Embassies  or 
Consulates,  Films  Division  and 

Directorates  of  Information  and 

Publicity. 

(b)  Getting  new  Documentaries  produced 
through  the  Directorates  of  Publicity 
or  through  the  Films  Division, 

(c)  Displaying,  in  Cinemas,  Slides 

pertaining  to  employment,  economic 
resettlement  and  other  aspects  of  blind 
welfare, 

(d)  Displaying  Documentaries  and  Films 

at  various  Service  Clubs,  Trade 

Organisations,  etc.  of  various  aspects 
of  the  problem. 

V.  Exhibitions 

(a)  Periodically  organising  Exhibitions  on 
various  aspects  of  blind  welfare 
work,  particularly  on  employment  and 


placement;  duplicating  jobs  done 
by  the  blind  in  open  competitive 
Industry,  on  their  own,  in  Workshops 
and  Institutions  and  on  Vending 
Stands.  Such  Exhibitions  should  also 
be  organised  in  the  Districts  and  in 
the  rural  areas,  wherever  feasible, 

(b)  Planning  Mobile  Exhibition  Vans, 

(c)  Displaying  Photographic  Exhibitions, 

(d)  Displaying  goods  made  by  the  blind 
in  Show  Cases  at  Railway  Stations, 
Airports  and  other  public  places. 

VI.  Posters,  Hand-Bills,  Hoardings  and 
Banners 

(a)  Publicity  may  also  be  given  to  specific 
events  through  posters,  hoardings, 
banners  and  hand-bills  displayed  at 
prominent  places  like  hotels  and  air¬ 
ports  or  distributed  at  public  meetings. 

(b)  Hoardings  -  with  appropriate  topical 
slogans  -  may  also  be  displayed  at 
prominent  sites.  Here,  the  Advertising 
Firms  can  help  a  lot.  Till  they  are 
able  to  book  hoardings,  they  may 
donate  the  hoarding  space  for  giving 
publicity  to  the  cause  of  blind  welfare. 

VII.  Celebrating  International  Years,  Blind 
Days  or  Blind  Weeks 

Celebrating  the  Years  declared  as 
International  Years  by  the  United  Nations 
such  as  the  International  Year  of  Disabled 
Persons,  1981,  International  Year  of  the 
Child,  1979  would  also  afford  ample 
opportunities  for  focussing  public  attention 
to  the  problems  of  the  disabled,  including 
the  blind.  We  should  readily  avail  of  all 
such  opportunities. 
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Once  a  year  -  or  more  often  if 
needed  -  a  Blind  Week  may  be  organised. 
Throughout  the  Week,  functions  may  be 
arranged  which  would  give  wide  publicity 
to  various  aspects  of  Blind  Welfare. 

A  seven  days  programme  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  plan.  It  may  include  the  inaugural 
function,  talks  or  films  on  prevention  and 
cure  of  blindness,  musical  competitions  - 
team  and  individual  -  both  vocal  and 
instrumental  -  between  Institutions  of  and 
for  the  Blind  in  the  State,  debates 
on  selected  subjects  pertaining  to  blind 
welfare,  not  only  between  blind 
inmates  of  Institutions  but  also  School 
and  College  -  going  students.  Variety 
Entertainments  by  the  blind,  White  Cane 
and  Mobility  Demonstrations,  Exhibitions, 
showing  the  blind  at  work  and  similar 
activities  can  be  planned  easily.  Such 
Blind  Weeks  may  start  on  birthdays  or 
death  anniversaries  of  prominent  workers 
in  the  field  like  Louis  Braille  and  Helen 
Keller. 

Celebrating  ‘Days’  such  as  the  World 
White  Cane  Day  and  the  World  Disabled 
Day  also  help  greatly. 

VIII.  Mobility  Demonstrations 

White  Cane  Demonstrations  -  at 
strategic  junctions  -  illustrating  advances 
in  Mobility  of  the  blind,  the  use  of  the 
White  Cane  -  cultivating  respect  for  it  - 
may  be  organised  at  prominent  traffic 
islands  at  least  once  a  month.  They  should 
be  organised  in  co-operation  with  the 
Traffic  Control  Police,  the  Lions  Clubs 
and  Mobility  Training  Centres.  Such 
demonstrations  would  educate  the  pedes¬ 
trians  and  motorists  alike,  inculcate  a 
healthy  respect  for  the  White  Cane  and 


also  give  wide  publicity  to  advances  in 

the  field  of  Mobility. 

IX.  Literature  Pertaining  to  Blindness 

(a)  All  Voluntary  Agencies  should  conti¬ 
nuously  publish  small  illustrated  bro¬ 
chures,  pamphlets  and  folders  in  all 
languages,  covering  various  aspects  of 
the  rehabilitation  and  employment  of 
the  blind. 

(b)  Printing  small  illustrated  booklets 
depicting  the  achievements  of  promi¬ 
nent  blind  persons. 

X.  OBSERVING  IMPORTANT  ANNI¬ 
VERSARIES  SUCH  AS  BIRTH  DAYS 
OR  DEATH  ANNIVERSARIES  OF 
LOUIS  BRAILLE  AND  HELEN 
KELLER. 

XL  MOVING  GOVERNMENTS  TO 
ISSUE  SPECIAL  POSTAGE  STAMPS 
FOR  COMMEMORATION  OR 
CELEBRATION  OF  IMPORTANT 
ANN1  VARS  ARIES  OR  EVENTS. 

XII.  Institutional  Visits  To  Projects 

(a)  Periodically  planning  visits  by  Journal¬ 
ists,  Service  Club  Members,  Rotarians, 
Lions,  Members  of  Women’s  Organisa¬ 
tions,  Manufacturers  Organisations, 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
and  similar  bodies  to  Institutions  for 
the  Blind  and  giving  talks  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  and  the 
employment  and  economic  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  blind. 

(b)  Plan  frequently  functions,  prize  distri¬ 
butions,  variety  entertainments  and 
competitions  at  Institutes  for  giving 
publicity. 


Ill 


XriJ  Organising  Seminars,  Symposia, 
Conferences,  Meetings  and  Talks  on 
Blind  Welfare 

(a)  A  Panel  of  Speakers  in  English  and 
regional  languages  may  be  drawn  up 
and  their  talks  organised  at  various 
Service  Clubs,  Ladies  Organisations, 

Colleges  and  similar  bodies, 

(b)  Seminars,  Symposia,  Workshops  and 
Conferences  may  be  organised  to  give 
wide  publicity  to  various  aspects  of 
blind  welfare. 

The  above  suggestions  are  all  purely 
illustrative.  An  imaginative  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  or  Mass  Media  man  can  think  of 
numerous  other  ways  of  keeping  the  cause 
continuously  before  the  public.  The  scope 
is  limitless. 

As  Geoge  Eastman  has  said,  “my 
desires  are  limited  only  by  my  imagination.” 
There  is  no  limit  for  persons  with 
vision,  with  dedication,  with  application  - 
persevering  over  a  period  of  years. 

I  do  not  believe  in  preaching  what  I 
have  not  practiced  myself.  I  can  assure 
all  my  friends  that  we  have  -  with  great 


success  -  tried  all  the  above  suggestions. 
The  growth  has,  indeed,  been  rapid  and 

spectacular.  It  is  rightly  said  ‘Planning 
ahead  helps  one  get  well  ahead.’ 

v 

I  am  convinced  that  all  Voluntary 
Agencies  would  -  in  their  formative  years 
-  when  funds  are  not  in  hand  in  ample 
measure  -  do  well  to  concentrate  on  Public 
Relations  work  as  one  of  their  main  acti¬ 
vities.  With  growth  in  this  work  -  and 
better  public  relations  -  and  better  public 
awakening,  other  developments  follow. 
Offers  for  land,  properties,  funds  flow 
in  and  an  infra  -  structure  built  up  for 
rapid  growth  and  developmental  work. 

And  here  is  a  ‘Thought  for  Every 
Day’ 

“There  are  three  kinds  of  people  in 
the  world,  the  Wills,  the  Wonts,  and 
the  Cant’s.  -The  first  accomplish  every¬ 
thing;  the  second  oppose  everything; 
the  third  fail  in  everything.” 

We,  in  Blind  Welfare  Work,  are 
determined  to  accomplish  our  aims  and 
objectives,  our  targets  and  our  goals.  Let 
us  all  be  ‘WILLS’  and  accomplish  every¬ 
thing.  So  help  us  -  LORD  ! 
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CHAPTER  XX 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
has  adopted  several  excellent,  liberal  and 
comprehensive  Declarations.  Notable  amo¬ 
ngst  them  are  the  1971  Declaration  on 
the  Rights  of  Mentally  Retarded  Persons 
and  the  1975  Declaration  on  the  Rights  of 
Disabled  Persons. 

The  Specialised  Agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  have  also  passed  several  important 
Resolutions  on  various  aspects  pertaining 
to  almost  all  problems  of  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  disabled. 

Most  of  these  Declarations  and  Resolu¬ 
tions  have  not  been  discussed,  in  suffici¬ 
ent  depth,  in  the  Parliaments  and  the 
State  Legislative  Assemblies  in  developing 
countries.  No  national  debates  or  discu¬ 
ssions  on  any  appreciable  scale  have  taken 
place.  Even  the  Voluntary  Agencies  for 
the  Disabled  have  not  been  very  active  in 
these  very  important  matters  of  vital 
interest  to  the  disabled. 

Progress  made  in  implementing  these 
Declarations  and  Resolutions  has  also  not 
been  reviewed  or  evaluated  periodically 
nor  remedial  steps  based  on  the  Declara¬ 
tions  and  the  Resolutions  taken  to  improve 
Rehabilitation,  Training  and  Employment 
Services  for  the  disabled.  To  me  this 
seems  to  be  very  essential.  Such  action 
would  give  the  support  of  the  highest 
legislative  bodies  responsible  for  major 
policy  formulation  and  planning  and  would 
go  a  long  way  in  ensuring  timely  and 
effective  implementation  of  the  plans. 


All  problems  in  the  developing 
countries  are  of  a  staggerring  magnitude. 
The  resources  available  are  meagre.  Needs 
have  to  be  ascertained.  Priorities  have  to 
be  fixed.  Urgent  problems  have  to  be 
attended  to  first.  In  several  developing 
countries,  there  is  chronic  poverty.  Famines, 
droughts,  floods  and  similar  natural  cala¬ 
mities  make  the  problems  more  difficult 
and  the  funds  available  for  promoting 
work  for  the  disabled  less  and  less.  In 
the  light  of  these  remarks,  we  have  to 
appreciate  the  difficulties  faced  by  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  Third  World  Countries. 

For  the  reasons  stated  above,  social 
welfare  and  particularly  the  rehabilitation 
and  welfare  of  the  disabled  very  often 
receive  low  priority.  Even  so,  disability 
prevention,  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  disabled  must  receive  high  priority  as 
otherwise  human  beings  who  are  denied 
by  Nature  of  an  important  function,  stand 
neglected  by  the  State. 

The  Greater  the  Disability,  the  Greater  the 
Responsibility  of  the  State 

It  is  my  humble  submission  that  this 
attitude  of  according  a  low  priority  to  the 
disabled  must  undergo  a  radical  change. 
Every  State  should  recognise  and  accept 
the  simple  fact  that  the  greater  the  disabi¬ 
lity,  the  greater  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  for  looking  to  the  medical,  educa¬ 
tional,  vocational,  economic  and  social 
rehabilitation  and  resettlement  of  the 
disabled.  Only  the  State  has  the  resources 
to  tackle  human  problems  -  of  gigantic 
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magnitude  -  of  the  300  millon  disabled  in 
the  developing  countries.  Of  course,  the 
Voluntary  Agencies  would  assist  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  and  do  all  in 
their  power  to  raise  resources  from  the 
community.  In  this  endeavour,  even  the 
disabled  should  fully  participate  and  assist 
in  a  positive  and  constructive  manner.  In 
all  matters,  leadership  should  come  from 
the  disabled  themselves.  It  is  bound  to 
be  more  effective. 

In  most  of  the  developing  countries, 
the  rehabilitation  and  welfare  of  the  disa¬ 
bled  is  entrusted  to  the  Ministry  of  Social 
Welfare  and  to  its  counter-parts  at  the 
State  level.  The  Budgetary  allocations  for 
the  purpose  are  meagre,  bearing  in  mind 
the  numbers  involved. 

My  respectful  submission  is  that  the 
various  Ministries  at  the  Federal  level  and 
their  counter-parts  at  the  State  level  should 
be  specifically  entrusted  the  task  of 
handling  various  aspects  pertaining  to  the 
problems  of  the  disabled  which  they  handle 
for  the  normal  community.  Thus,  instead 
of  concentrating  all  work  for  the  disabled 
under  one  Ministry  such  as  the  Ministry 
of  Social  Welfare,  the  Ministry  of  Health 
be  entrusted  all  problems  pertaining 
to  disability  prevention,  treatment  and 
medical  rehabilitation.  Then  it  could 
utilise  its  infra-structure  and  the  existing 
machinery  for  successfully  achieving  the 
task,  goals  and  targets. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  should  be 
made  responsible  for  looking  after  the 
education  of  all  categories  of  the  disabled. 
It  is  a  wrong  policy  to  leave  the  education 
of  blind  children  to  the  Social  Welfare 
Ministries. 


The  Ministry  of  Labour  and  Employ¬ 
ment  is  best  equipped  for  the  task  of 
vocational  training,  employment  and 
economic  resettlement  of  the  adult  disabled. 

If  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Rural  Reconstruction  is  specifically  entrus¬ 
ted  the  task  of  indentification,  rehabilit¬ 
ation,  and  development  of  the  disabled  in 
the  rural  areas,  it  can,  through  its  existing 
machinery,  achieve  something  substantial. 
In  most  of  the  cases,  this  would  mean 
referral  of  clients  to  appropriate  Institutions 
for  the  Disabled.  If  the  village  level 
personnel  of  the  Department  are  put 
through  a  short  Rehabilitation  Counsellors 
Course  and  provided  with  Directories  of 
Institutions  For  the  Disabled,  at  least 
the  rural  disabled  know  where  the  rehabi¬ 
litation  services  are  available.  At  present, 
in  the  absence  of  proper  machinery,  the 
disabled  from  the  rural  areas  are  comple¬ 
tely  neglected. 

Guidance  for  Planning  Employment  Services 

To  my  mind,  the  adult  blind  are  most 
concerned  with  their  employment,  economic 
resettlement  and  financial  security.  Nothing 
else  is  more  important  to  them.  The  best 
results  could  be  obtained  through  a 
mutually  co-operative  effort  between  the 
State,  Industries,  Voluntary  Agencies,  the 
blind  themselves  and  the  community 

The  following  broad  principles  may 
be  borne  in  mind  while  planning  or  further 
developing  Employment  Services  for  the 
Blind 

(a)  After  ascertaining  the  pressing  needs 
and  the  availability  of  resources, 
all  avenues  of  employment  listed  in 
this  handbook  may  be  explored  in  the 
order  of  priority  determined. 
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(b)  The  strategy  should  be  to  introduce 
gradually  -  and  subject  to  availability 
of  resources  -  all  avenues  of  employ¬ 
ment  so  as  to  provide  a  diversity  of 
occupations  from  which  the  blind  can 
choose.  A  time  bound  phased, 
programme  be  evolved. 

(c)  The  Employment  Services  should  be 
extended  to  the  entire  country-including 
the  rural  areas  -  so  as  to  economically 
resettle  eighty  per  cent  of  the  blind 
in  the  developing  countries  living  in  the 
rural  areas. 

(d)  In  planning  Employment  Services  for 
the  Blind,  due  weightage  be  given  to 
the  blind  with  multiple  handicaps,  the 
home-bound  blind,  the  blind  women, 
the  rural  blind  and  the  aged  and 
infirm  blind. 

(e)  Well  planned  programmes,  covering 
the  whole  country  in  due  course, 
would  need  well  trained  personnel. 
The  greatest  possible  pains  be  taken  in 
adequately  training  -  and  continuously 
developing  -  good  Placement  Officers, 

(f)  The  biind  be  integrated  into  the 
community  and  emancipated  from  all 
types  of  dependency  resulting  from 
disability.  The  goal  should  be  to  reach 
international  standards. 

(g)  The  programmes  should  be  pragmatic, 
realistic,  down  to  earth,  low  cost  and 
high  yield  and  flexible. 

(h)  Skills  of  specialists  from  several  profe¬ 
ssions  such  as  research  workers, 
scientists,  technocrats  and  technical 
men  be  fully  utilised  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  blind.  All  important 
sections  of  the  community  be  involved 
in  providing  the  employment  and  total 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 


Recommendations 

Normally,  in  developing  countries,  work 
for  the  disabled  is  looked  after  by  the 
Federal  and  the  State  Governments,  the 
District  Local  Authorities  or  by  National 
and  State  level  Voluntary  Agencies  for  the 
disabled. 

I  have,  therefore,  grouped  my 
recommendations  under  the  following  three 
broad  categories 

(a)  Action  to  be  taken  by  the  Union  and 
the  State  Governments. 

(b)  Action  to  be  taken  by  the  Local 
Authorities. 

(c)  Action  to  be  taken  by  the  National 
and  State  level  Voluntary  Agencies. 

The  below  mentioned  recommendations 
are  applicable,  with  minor  adaptations,  to 
other  categories  of  the  disabled  as  well. 

Action  to  be  taken  by  the  Union  and  the 
State  Governments 

My  considered  recommendations  are  as 
under 

1.  Responsibility  of  Central  and  State 
Governments:  It  shall  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Central  and  State  Governments  to 
provide,  free  of  all  costs,  adequate  facilities 
for  the  medical,  educational,  vocational, 
economic  and  social  rehabilitation  and 
welfare  of  the  disabled;  ensuring  their  full 
participation,  with  equality,  and  their  total 
integration  into  the  normal  community. 
They  shall  do  everything  possible  to 
promote  the  total  rehabilitation  and 
advancement  of  the  disabled  and  their 
integration  into  the  normal  community. 
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2.  Rights  of  the  Disabled :  Every  person 
suffering  from  a  physical  disability  or 
mental  impairment  shall  have  the  right, 
and  be  eligible  to  receive,  free  of  all  costs, 
medical,  surgical  and  all  other  kinds  of 
treatment;  aids,  appliances  and  equipment 
the  use  of  which  may  reduce  the  adverse 
effects  of  the  disability  and  restore  his 
functional  abilities;  medical,  educational, 
vocational  and  economic  rehabilitation  and 
welfare  assistance  and  services  and  an 
inalienable  right  to  work,  to  a  free  choice 
of  career  and  to  full  participation  and 
equality  of  opportunities  in  the  community. 

3.  Training,  Employment  and  Economic 
Resettlement  of  The  Blind;  i)  The  Ministry 
of  Labour  at  the  Centre  and  the  Labour 
Departments  of  State  Governments  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  vocational  training, 
employment  and  economic  resettlement  of 
all  blind  above  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

(ii)The  Ministry  of  Labour  shall,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Ministry  of  Social 
Welfare,  provide  adequate  number  of 

-  employment-oriented  Training  Centres  for 
the  Vocational  Training  of  adult  blind; 

-  Training  Workshops  providing  work- 
experience  and  stipends  to  the  blind 
which  could  ultimately  lead  to  the 
absorption  of  trained  blind  in  congenial 
and  remunerative  employment; 

-  Production  Workshops  for  the  blind 
where  full  industrial  wages  are  paid  and 
where  all  industrial  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  services  are  made  available  to 
the  employed  blind. 

iii)  The  Ministry  of  Labour  and  the  State 
Labour  Departments  shall  organise,  in  all 
the  existing  Employment  Exchanges  and 
Sub-Exchanges,  efficient  Cells  for  Employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Blind  in  open  competitive 


Industries,  in  Production  Workshops,  in 
self  employment,  in  rural  jobs,  in  semi- 
professional  and  professional  work  and  in 
all  other  recognised  avenues  of  employment, 
attaching  to  such  Cells  full  time  Placement 
♦  Officers  for  the  Blind. 

iv)  The  Ministry  of  Labour  shall  ensure 
that  all  blind  employed  receive  a  minimum 
living  wage  and  where  such  a  minimum 
living  wage  falls  below  the  approved  level 
as  permitted  by  law,  an  augmentation 
subsidy  shall  be  given  to  the  blind  indivi¬ 
duals  if  their  earnings  are  considered  as 
not  adequate  for  a  decent  living. 

v)  Any  industry  employing  more  than  50 
workers  shall  employ  a  minimum  perce¬ 
ntage  of  blind  workers  as  may  be  approved 
on  jobs  suitable  to  their  training,  qualifica¬ 
tions,  skills  and  experience.  Such 
employed  blind  persons  shall  receive  the 
same  wages  and  allowances  as  other 
workers  and  shall  enjoy  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  of  service  and  opportu¬ 
nities  for  promotion  and  advancement. 

vi)  If  any  industry  or  factory  has  no  such 
work  which  could  be  entrusted  to  the 
blind  without  any  risk  or  hazard,  special 
exemption  should  be  obtained  from  the 
Ministry  or  the  Departments  concerned. 

vii) The  Ministry  of  Labour  and  the 
Departments  of  Labour  shall  ensure  that 
all  States  who  have  to  set  up  Directorates 
of  Small  Savings  and  Directorates  of  State 
Lotteries  entrust  an  approved  percentage 
of  the  work  pertaining  to  canvassing  of 
Small  Savings  and  other  scrips  and  the 
sale  of  State  Lotteries  to  the  blind.  A 
time  bound  programme  for  ensuring  that 
the  percentage  reserved  for  the  blind  is 
achieved  may  be  laid  down  and  watched. 
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viii)  The  Central  and  the  State  Go¬ 
vernments  shall,  recognising  the  inalienable 
right  of  the  disabled  to  work,  provide 
subsistence  allowance  as  may  be  prescribed 
so  long  as  trained  blind  persons  are 
allowed  to  remain  unemployed. 

tx)  The  Ministry  of  Labour  at  the  Centre  and 
the  State  Labour  Departments  shall  encou¬ 
rage  all  Voluntary  Agencies  for  the  Blind 
to  start  well  organised  Production  Work¬ 
shops  for  employing  the  trained  blind  and 
shall  ensure  that  such  Voluntary  Agencies 
get  cent  per  cent  grants  and  give  full  indu¬ 
strial  wages  and  all  other  industrial  terms 
and  conditions  of  service  to  the  employed 
blind. 

4.  National  Industries  for  The  Blind :  (i) 
The  Ministry  of  Labour  shall,  in  co-ordin¬ 
ation  with  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare, 
set  up  a  Corporation  to  be  called  “The 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind”.  This 
Corporation  shall  organise 

-  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Training 
Centres  for  Adult  Blind, 

-  Training  Workshops  for  Adult  Blind, 

-  Evaluation  and  Assessment  of  the 
trained  Blind, 

-  Production  Workshops  for  the  Blind, 

(ii)  The  Corporation  shall  secure  bulk 
contracts  from  all  Government  Departments, 
Public  Sector  Undertakings,  Local  Autho¬ 
rities,  Industries  and  others  and  entrust 
execution  of  such  bulk  orders  to  the 
Production  Workshops.  The  Corporation 
shall  provide  necessary  finances,  guidance 
and  all  other  developmental  and  research 
facilities  to  such  Production  Workshops 
and  give  them  such  other  help  as  may  be 
required  for  accilerating  the  pace  of 


employment,  including  self  -  employment 
and  economic  resettlement  of  the  disabled. 

(iii)  The  Corporation  shall  be  entrusted 
the  responsibility  of  actively  promoting 
self-employment  amongst  the  trained  blind. 
In  co-operation  with  the  Ministry  of 
Railways  and  the  Ministry  of  Commu¬ 
nications,  Vending  Stands  or  Sales  Kiosks 
run  by  the  blind  may  be  set  up  at  Rail¬ 
way  Stations,  Air  Ports,  State  Transport 
Bus  Stops,  Posts  and  Telegraphs  Offices 
and  in  all  Public  and  Municipal  buildings. 

(iv)  All  State  owned  public  buildings  and 
buildings  belonging  to  Public  Sector 
Undertakings,  Local  Authorities,  Corpora¬ 
tions,  shall  be  required  to  spare  space 
below  a  staircase  or  at  any  other  suitable 
place  in  public  buildings  or  in  open  spaces 
for  facilitating  the  setting  up  of  Vending 
Stands  and  Sales  Kiosks  to  be  run  by  the 
blind. 

(v)  The  Corporation  shall  ensure  that  the 
Production  Workshops  pay  full  industrial 
wages  and  give  the  same  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  service  as  are  given  to  workers 
in  normal  industry. 

(vi)  All  goods  required  and  services  needed 
by  all  State  Departments  shall  be  obtained 
through  Production  Workshops  working 
for  the  ‘National  Industries  for  the  Blind’. 
It  shall  be  an  offence  to  buy  such  goods 
or  services  from  other  sources  when  they 
could  be  provided  by  the  blind. 

(vii)  A  high  level  Committee  consisting  of 
top  officials  from  the  major  purchasing 
Departments  such  as  Defence,  Railways, 
Supplies,  Communications  and  Industries  be 
entrusted  the  task  of  securing  bulk  orders, 
spread  over  the  year,  from  all  Government 
and  other  offices,  entrusting  them  to 
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Workshops  for  the  Blind  and  for  fixation 
of  fair  prices  for  all  blind  made  products. 
Tender  Procedures  and  other  formalities 
may  be  fully  dispensed  with. 

(viii)  The  Agriculture  and  Rural  Deve¬ 
lopment  Ministries  and  Departments  of 
State  Governments  and  the  State 
Corporations  for  promoting  Small  Scale, 
Village  and  Cottage  Industries  shall  throw 
open  all  their  training  institutions  and 
facilities  for  the  community  also  for 
training  the  rural  blind,  shall  let  the  blind 
take  full  advantage  of  all  their  approved 
schemes  and  also  take  active  and  effective 
steps  for  the  training  and  employment  of 
a  minimum  percentage  of  the  blind  in 
agriculture  and  allied  jobs,  in  rural  and 
village  industries  organised  by  them  or 
with  their  aid  and  in  all  agro-industrial 
and  agro-forest  occupations.  They  shall 
do  everything  possible  for  promoting  the 
training  and  economic  resettlement  and 
advancement  of  the  rural  blind  in  the 
rural  areas. 

5.  Sports  and  Recreation:  The  Ministry  of 
Sports  and  Cultural  Affairs  at  the  Centre 
and  its  counter-parts  at  the  State  level  shall 
take  effective  steps  for  providing  adequate 
training  and  other  facilities  to  enable  the 
blind  to  participate  in  sports,  recreation, 
gymnastics,  indoor  and  out-door  games 
and  social  and  cultural  pursuits.  Inte¬ 
grated  recreational  and  other  programmes 
be  encouraged. 

6.  Mlass  Media,  Films  And  Publications! 

(i)  The  State  mass  media  be  fully  geared 
and  utilised  for  building  a  positive  image 
of  the  blind,  for  their  social  integration 
and  advancement,  for  giving  them  equal 
opportunities  in  life,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  employment  and  economic  resettlement, 
for  their  all  round  development  and  for 


securing  them  their  rightful  place  in  society 
and  in  the  community. 

(ii)  All  registered  Associations  and  Insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  Blind  and  blind  individuals 
shall  be  fully  exempted  from  payment  of 
licence  fees  for  wireless  or  T.  V.  sets  or 
any  other  Audio  -  Visual  aids  and  other 
appliances  which  may  promote  their 
rehabilitation  through  recreational  pursuits. 

(iii)  Films,  text  books  and  publications 
which  create  a  negative  image  of  the  blind 
shall  be  banned. 

7.  Travel  Facilities  All  blind  individuals 
shall  be  eligible  to  travel  by  rail,  road,  sea, 
inland  navigation  or  by  air  with  an  escort 
on  payment  of  one  single  fare  of  any  class. 
Where  such  a  blind  individual  travels  alone, 
no  charges  shall  be  levied. 

8.  Exemption  From  Payment  of  Duties  and 

Taxes:  (i)  All  aids,  appliances,  equipments 
and  other  articles  used  in  the  treatment 
training,  employment  or  economic  resettle¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  or  by  the  self-employed 
blind  shall  be  exempted  from  payment  of 
all  customs  and  excise  duties,  central  and 
local  sales-tax,  octroi  or  any  local  or  other 
levies,  duties  or  cess  imposed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Central  and  State  Governments 
or  by  Local  Authorities. 

(ii)  All  blind  Institutions  and  Associations 
working  for  promoting  the  rehabilitation 
and  welfare  of  the  blind  shall  be  fully 
exempted  from  payment  of  Income-Tax 
and  all  other  taxes  levied  by  the  Central 
or  the  State  Governments  and  by  the 
Local  Authorities. 

(iii)  All  employers  employing  blind  persons 
shall  get  relief  in  payment  of  Income-Tax 
as  may  be  prescribed.  They  shall  also  be 
re-imbursed  the  cost  of  special  adaptations 
or  adjustments  of  machinery  needed  to 
employ  the  blind. 
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9.  Loans  From  Banks!  The  Nationalised 
Banks  shall  give  interest  free  loans  and 
liberal  financial  assistance  on  easy  terms 
to  the  blind  for  promoting  training  and 
employment,  including  rural  employment, 
and  self  employment,  for  their  housing 
and  other  needs,  and  for  their  total 
rehabilitation. 

10.  Housing:  The  Central  and  the  State 
Ministries  and  Departments  for  Housing 
and  Corporations  dealing  with  industrial 
and  other  Housing  shall  reserve  five  per 
cent  of  all  housing  tenements  for  the 
blind,  the  disabled  being  given  priority 
in  the  allotment  of  tenements. 

11.  Non-Discrimination:  No  blind  in¬ 
dividual  shall,  solely  on  grounds  of  his 
blindness,  be  refused  admission  to  and 
equal  treatment  in  any  educational,  training 
or  any  other  institution  or  social  or 
cultural  organisation,  body  or  club.  No 
employer  shall,  solely  on  the  ground  of 
blindness,  discriminate  against  a  blind 
person  and  or  deny  him  employment  or 
opportunities  for  promotion  or  advance¬ 
ment  or  equal  treatment. 

12.  Grants  to  Institutions  and  Associations 

(i)  The  Central  and  the  State 
Governments,  recognising  the  fact  that  in 
a  Welfare  State,  bulk  of  the  funds  needed 
for  developmental  work  should  come  from 
the  State  itself  and  implementation  of 
programmes,  projects  and  services  for  the 
blind  shall  increasingly  be  left  to  Voluntary 
Agencies  in  the  field  where  the  volunteers 
can  impart  the  necessary  ‘human  touch’  to 
such  services,  shall  ensure  that  Institutions 
and  Associations  of  and  for  the  Blind  are 
given  cent  per  cent  grants  based  on 
approved  and  admitted  expenditure  as  may 


be  prescribed.  They  shall  ensure  that  under 
no  circumstances  grants  paid  to  Institutions 
and  Associations  of  and  for  the  Blind  are 
less  than  those  admissible  to  normal 
institutions.  They  shall  adopt  Statutory 
Codes  for  giving  grants  to  Associations 
and  Institutions  for  the  Blind. 

(li)  The  Statutory  Codes  shall  provide 
cent  per  cent  grants  for  construction  and 
building,  plant  and  machinery,  furniture 
and  equipment,  training  and  maintenance, 
hostels,  equipping  hostels;  sports,  recreation, 
games,  gymnastics,  extra  and  co-curricular 
activities,  cultural  affairs,  scholarships, 
travel  grants,  publication  of  reports, 
brochures,  printing  of  literature,  research 
and  for  all  allied  matters  leading  to  better 
rehabilitation  facilities  for  the  blind  and 
their  advancement. 

(iii)  The  Statutory  Code  shall  prescribe 
rules  for  improving  existing  standards  to 
the  level  of  minimum  standards  obtaining 
internationally,  for  building  up  leadership 
among  the  blind  themselves  and  for 
advancing  their  socio-economic  status. 

13.  Use  of  Normal  Community  Resources 

(i)  No  blind  individual  shall  be 
denied  or  kept  back  from  taking  advantage 
of  all  approved  schemes  of  the  Central 
and  the  State  Governments,  Public  Sector 
Corporations  and  Undertakings  and  the 
Local  Bodies.  The  officers  implementing 
such  schemes  shall  be  directed  to  make 
adjustments  or  give  concessions  as  may  be 
required  for  promoting  the  rehabilitation 
and  advancement  of  the  blind.  Under  no 
circumstances,  eligible  blind  persons  shall 
be  denied  or  kept  back  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  approved  schemes 
provided  they  are  otherwise  eligible 


The  blind  shall  also  be  given  full 
access  to  all  normal  public  information 
sources  and  shall  be  eligible  to  the  fullest 
use  of  all  existing  normal  community 
resources.  There  shall  be  no  discrimination 
solely  on  grounds  of  blindness. 

14.  Research  :  The  Ministry  of  Social 
Welfare  shall  ensure  that  all  National  and 
other  Research  Laboratories,  National 
Associations  or  Institutions  for  the  Blind 
and  Research  Institutions  shall  be 
entrusted  the  task  of  conducting  research 
in  specific  areas  pertaining  to  blindness, 
priority  being  given  to  identification  of 
jobs  and  accelerating  employment 
opportunities  for  the  blind.  All  such 
Research  bodies,  undertaking  research  in 
any  aspect  of  the  problem  of  the  blind, 
shall  get  cent  per  cent  grants  so  as  to 
accelerate  progress  in  rehabilitation  services 
and  create  new  opportunities  for  the 
employment  and  economic  resettlement  of 
the  blind. 

15.  Rehabilitation  of  Blind  with  Multiple 
Handicaps  and  the  Blind  Women  ;  All 

authorities  shall  give  top  priority  to  the 
medical,  educational,  vocational,  economic 
and  social  rehabilitation  and  welfare  of 
the  blind  men  and  women  suffering  from 
multiple  disabilities,  it  being  recognised 
and  accepted  that  the  greater  the  disability 
or  the  handicap,  the  higher  the  priority  to 
be  given  for  the  total  rehabilitation  of  the 
multi-disabled  individual  and  the  blind 
women. 

16.  Homes  for  the  Aging  and  Infirm  Blind: 

The  State  Governments  shall  provide 
Homes  for  the  Aging  and  Infirm  Blind 
and  shall  ensure  that  past  time  occupations 
and  recreational,  cultural,  social  and  other 
facilities  are  liberally  provided  at  such 
homes. 


17.  Social  Security  Measures:  The  State 
Governments  shall  institute  social  security 
measures  such  as  unemployment  allownces, 
subsistence  allowances,  old  age  pensions 
and  aid  for  the  blind  and  the  blind  with 
multiple  disabilities  who  are  otherwise  not 
able  to  maintain  themselves  by  earning  a 
living  wage. 

18.  Production  Plants  for  Aids,  Appliances 
and  Equipment:  The  Central  and  the 
State  Governments  shall  establish  viable 
plants  for  production  of  aids,  appliances 
and  equipment  used  for  treatment,  func¬ 
tional  restoration,  writing  and  re-creational 
equipment,  computing  and  measuring 
devices,  audio-visual  materials,  Talking 
Books,  Braille  literature,  basic  kits  used  in 
the  education  of  the  blind,  aids  and 
appliances  useful  to  the  blind  house-wife 
and  all  other  aids,  appliances  and 
equipment  used  in  the  training,  employment 
and  economic  recettlement  of  the  blind. 

19.  Nalional  Council  for  the  Disabled 

(i;  The  Central  Government  shall 
constitute  a  National  Council  for  the 
Disabled  for  evolving  a  broad  National 
Policy  and  a  Comprehensive  National 
Rehabilitation  Plan  for  the  Disabled  in 
the  country,  encompassing  all  aspects  of 
rehabilitation  of  all  categories  of  the 
disabled;  for  ensuring  close  co-operation 
and  co-ordination;  for  starting  new 
programmes,  projects,  services  and  model 
pilot  projects  of  an  innovative  and  creative 
type,  with  multiplier  effects,  leading  to 
the  total  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled; 
reviewing  the  existing  provisions  of  the 
law;  promoting  and  improving  legislation 
for  the  physically  and  mentally  disabled 
as  spelled  out  in  the  United  Nations 
Declarations  and  various  Resolutions  of 
its  specialised  Agencies,  for  reviewing. 
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from  time  to  time,  the  progress  made  in 
the  implementation  of  the  comprehensive 
National  Rehabilitation  Plan  For  the 
Disabled  and  the  facilities  obtaining  for 
promoting  the  total  rehabilitation  of  the 
disabled. 

(ii)  The  National  Council  for  the  Disabled 
shall,  inter  alia,  include  Secretaries  to  the 
Government,  Ministries  of  Social  Welfare, 
Health,  Education,  Labour  and  Employ¬ 
ment,  Agriculture  and  Rural  Development, 
Finance;  a  representative  of  the  Planning 
Commission,  a  representative  of  the  Central 
Social  Welfare  Board,  representatives  of 
all  National  Associations  of  all  categories 
of  the  Disabled  and  outstanding  disabled 
individuals  representing  different  disabilities. 

(iii)  The  National  Council  for  the  Disabled 
shall  meet  at  least  once  in  every  four 
months,  review  the  progress  made  in  the 
implementation  of  the  Comprehensive 
National  Rehabilitation  Plan  and  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  further  improve  the 
rehabilitative  services  and  the  total  rehabi¬ 
litation  of  all  categories  of  the  disabled. 

(iv)  The  State  Government  shall  set  up 
State  Councils  for  the  Disabled  on  similar 
lines.  It  shall,  through  the  Directorates 
for  Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled,  ensure 
that  a  rehabilitation  plan  for  every  indivi¬ 
dual  disabled  person  is  made  and  all 
disabled  individuals  are  fully  developed 
to  the  extent  of  their  potential. 

20.  Commissioner  for  Rehabilitation  of 
the  Disabled 

There  shall  be  established,  under  the 
Ministry  of  Social  Welfare,  an  Office  of 
the  Commissioner  for  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Disabled.  The  Commissioner  shall  be 
assisted  by  specialised  Cells  for  all  major 


categories  of  the  disabled  manned  by 
specialists  in  various  disabilities. 

The  Commissioner  for  Rehabilitation 
of  the  Disabled  shall  be  responsible  for 
policy  formulation,  planning,  budgeting, 
funding,  and  for  evolving  a  Comprehensive 
Plan  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled 
for  the  whole  country,  for  ensuring  that 
the  States  develop  effective  Plans  for  the 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled  and  the  dis¬ 
abled  individuals  in  their  States,  and  for  such 
other  action  as  may  be  necessary  and 
expedient  for  implementing  the  objectives 
of  the  National  policy  and  for  promoting 
the  total  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled 
individual,  for  improving  his  socio-economic 
status  and  for  his  advancement  and 
upliftment  in  life. 

21.  Directorates  for  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Disabled 

The  State  Government  shall  establish 
Directorates  for  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Disabled  with  specialised  Cells  for  each  of 
the  major  disabilities.  These  Directorates 
shall,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled, 
plan  the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  in 
their  States  and  shall  also  ensure  that 
every  disabled  individual  receives,  free  of 
all  costs,  assistance,  equipment  required 
for  his  physical  and  functional  restoration 
and  also  for  educational,  vocational  and 
economic  rehabilitation,  welfare  and 
integration  into  the  community. 

Action  to  be  Taken  by  Local  Authorities 

Since  several  of  the  Third  World 
Countries  are  very  large  and  since  the 
disabled  are  scattered  all  over  the  country 
-  some  in  the  remotest  areas,  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Corporations,  Disirict  and  Village  level 
Local  Authorities,  by  whatever  name  known, 
have  an  important  role  to  play. 
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My  recommendations  are  as  under 

the  local  authorities,  right  upto  the 
village  level,  be  entrusted  the  task  of 
indentification  of  the  disabled  in  their 
jurisdiction  and  their  referral  to 
appropriate  medical,  educational,  trai¬ 
ning  and  other  Institutions,  bearing  all 
costs  involved  in  rendering  such  rehabi¬ 
litative  services, 

to  facilitate  the  task  of  even  village 
level  authorities,  a  Ditectory  of  all 
Institutions,  including  institutions  con¬ 
cerned  with  medical  rehabilitation,  be 
prepared  and  freely  distributed, 

-  Creating  awakening  in  the  problems  of 
the  disabled  in  their  areas  and  parti¬ 
cularly  in  motivating  the  village  elders 
and  leaders  to  take  interest  in  the 
progress  and  socio-economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  disabled, 

taking  adequate  steps  for  prevention 
of  disability  and  for  the  medical 
treatment  and  the  functional  restora¬ 
tion  or  improvement  where  possible, 

encouraging  the  disabled  to  undergo 
education  and  training  in  appropriate 
Institutions,  helping  in  their  economic 
resettlement  and  bearing  all  costs 
involved  in  rendering  such  services. 

The  local  authorities  be  empowered  to 
levy  a  small  tax  so  as  to  facilitate  its 
work  of  rendering  services  to  the  disabled 
in  their  territorial  jurisdiction. 

Action  to  be  taken  by  the  National  and 
Stage  Level  Agencies 

The  National  and  State  level  Place¬ 
ment  Committees  may  work  to  promote 
the  following 

the  National  Committees  may  motivate 
formation  of  State  level  Employment 


and  Placement  Committees.  Such 
Committees  be  started  on  priority 
basis  in  all  States  of  the  country, 

the  National  and  State  level  Commit¬ 
tees  shall  employ  well  trained  full 
time  Placement  Officers  for  effecting 
selective  placements, 

efforts  at  placement  should  not  be 
restricted  to  towns  or  to  progressive 
industrialists  in  major  towns  but 
should  extend  to  the  entire  country 
and  to  all  industrialists  -  big,  medium 
or  small, 

they  should  periodically  organise 
Training  and  Refresher  Courses  for 
Placement  Officers, 

they  should  work  for  upgradation  of 
standards  obtaining  in  Industrial 
Homes,  Training  Workshops,  Training 
Centres  for  Adult  Blind  and  Produ¬ 
ction  Workshops  so  as  to  turn  out 
well-adjusted,  well-trained,  capable  and 
developed  semi-skilled  and  skilled 
blind  workmen, 

all  workshops  be  motivated  and 
assisted  to  strive  at  maximum  indus¬ 
trial  production  on  commercial  lines 
so  that,  in  due  course,  the  wages  of 
blind  workers  could  be  upgraded  and 
brought  to  the  level  of  industrial  wages, 

developing  new  Self-Employment 
Schemes,  Production  Workshops,  Enter¬ 
prises  as  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Co-ope¬ 
ratives  as  in  Poland  and  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,  with  employment 
potential  for  absorbing  a  large  number 
of  trained  blind, 

new  business  enterprises,  self-employ¬ 
ment  and  rural  employment  be  conti¬ 
nuously  promoted  for  the  early  econo¬ 
mic  resettlement  of  the  blind, 
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motivate  all  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
Federations  of  Employers,  all  Trade 
Associations  and  Organisations, 
Service  Clubs  to  appeal  to  their 
Members  to  employ  the  blind,  start 
Assembly  Lines  for  the  Handicapped 
and  develop  Self  Employment 
Programmes, 

establish  exclusive  Assembly  Lines  in 
selected  labour  intensive  industries  for 
employing  the  blind  on  a  very  wide 
variety  of  simple  Inspection,  Packaging 
and  Assembly  Jobs, 

spread  the  concept  on  country  wide 
basis  by  motivating  all  Voluntary  Agen¬ 
cies  for  the  Blind  to  engage 
well-trained  Placement  Officers  to  further 
accelerate  the  placement  of  the  blind 
through  all  tried  avenues  of  employ¬ 
ment, 

all  tried  avenues  of  employment  of  the 
blind  BE  SIMULTANEOUSLY  EX¬ 
PLORED, 

full  time  Placement  Officers  be  appointed 
in  all  States  throughout  the  country, 

Placement  Officers  be  FULLY  TRAIN¬ 
ED,  and  periodical  Refresher  Courses 
be  organised, 

exclusive  Placement  Officers  be  appoin¬ 
ted  for  developing  Self  Employment, 
Rural  Employment,  Employment  in 
Small  Scale  and  Cottage  Industries 
and  for  developing  Home  Workers’ 
Schemes  with  a  view  to  accelerating 
the  pace  of  placement  of  the  blind, 

Lady  Placement  Officers  be  appointed 
to  accelerate  the  placement  of  trained 
blind  women, 

Hostels  for  Employed  Blind  be  started 
by  or  with  liberal  financial  assistance 
of  Governments, 


-  education  of  the  Blind  be  given  JOB- 
ORIENTATION  BIAS  and  must  lead  to 
congenial  and  remunerative  placements, 

-  all  concerned  should  educate  -  by  all 
recognised  media  of  publicity  -  the 
prospective  employers  and  the  general 
public  to  the  employment  potentialities 
of  the  blind;  wide  publicity  being  given 
over  the  T.  V.,  Radio  and  through  Films 
for  giving  remunerative  jobs  to  the 
trained  and  educated  blind, 

-  all  concerned  to  set  attainable  and 
realistic  targets  for  employing  the  blind 
and  effectively  work  towards  attaining 
such  targets, 

-  the  immediate  target  should  be  to 
double  the  number  of  employed  blind, 

-  only  well  adjusted  blind,  who  have 
gone  through  full  rehabilitation  training, 
who  are  good  in  Mobility,  who  have 
gone  through  intensive  vocational  trai¬ 
ning  and  who  are  suitable  in  every 
other  way  be  employed  in  open  com¬ 
petitive  employment, 

-  of  the  recognised  avenues  of  employ¬ 
ment,  the  Government  should  develop 
Training  and  Production  Workshops 
and  Enterprises  on  the  lines  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  such  Production  Workshops 
and  Enterprises  paying  full  industrial 
wages  and  giving  all  other  industrial 
benefits,  including  terminal  benefits. 

-  the  rest  of  the  avenues  be  left  to 
Voluntary  Agencies  for  the  Blind, 
Government  giving  grants  for  Develop¬ 
ing  Placement  Services  and  for  fully 
covering  the  emoluments  and  other 
benefits  of  Placement  Officers, 

-  in  all  developing  countries,  a  Bureau 
for  the  Employment  of  the  Handicapped 
be  attached  to  the  existing  Employment 
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Exchanges  and  an  exclusive  Placement 
Officer  be  posted  solely  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  blind, 

a  quota  be  reserved  for  employment  of 
the  blind  and  Government  should 
periodically  call  figures  of  placements 
of  the  handicapped  from  all  Depart¬ 
ments,  Public  Sector  Undertakings. 
Municipal  and  Local  Bodies,  etc.,  to 
ensure  that  the  reservation  quota  fixed 
for  employment  of  the  blind  is  strictly 
adhered  to, 

since,  excluding  a  few  progressive 
industries,  absorption  of  the  blind  in 
open  competitive  industry  has  not  made 
any  appreciable  progress,  by  legislation, 
a  quota  be  fixed  making  it  incumbent 
on  industry  to  reserve  three  per  cent 
of  their  total  strength  for  appointing 
the  blind  and  those  with  impaired 
vision, 

surveys  of  industrial  plants  and  facto¬ 
ries  be  systematically  conducted  and 
congenial  jobs  in  which  the  blind  and 
those  with  impaired  vision  can  give  full 
production  be  identified  and  widely 
circulated, 

such  jobs  in  Government  Departments 
or  Public  Sector  Undertakings  and 
Local  Bodies,  where  the  blind  could 
give  full  commercial  output  and  effi¬ 
ciency,  be  reserved  exclusively  for  the 
blind, 

all  National  and  State  level  Employ¬ 
ment  and  Placement  Committees  For 
the  Btind  be  recognised  as  media  of 
recruitment  of  the  blind  in  the  State 
and  the  Public  Sectors, 

the  Governments  shall,  by  liberal  grants, 
promote  Self  Employment  Programmes 
and  the  blind  under  such  progammes 


be  exempted  from  payment  of  excise 
duty,  sales  tax  and  similar  taxes  both 
for  purchases  and  sales, 

-  Entrepreneurs,  giving  remunerative 
employment  to  a  fixed  percentage  of 
blind  employees,  be  given  tax  •’and 
other  reliefs  and  concessions  in  the 
grant  of  licences,  import  permits,  etc. 
to  encourage  them  to  offer  more  job 
opportunities  to  trained  blind, 

-  Governments  may  consider  the  creation 
of  National  Corporations  on  lines  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  in  the  United  States  of  America 
for  securing  and  executing  suitable 
bulk  contracts  for  items  required  by 
Governments,  Local  and  Municipal 
Bodies,  Public  and  Joint  Sectors,  Public 
Undertakings  and  similar  bodies, 

-  the  Governments  should  explore  group 
employment  of  the  blind  and  develop 
rural  and  cottage  industries  in  which 
the  blind  could  be  absorbed  in  larger 
numbers, 

-  Hostels  for  working  blind  be  establish¬ 
ed  in  towns  and  cities  where  a  sizeable 
number  of  blind  persons  are  employed 
in  industry,  efforts  being  made  to  have 
special  Hostels  established  or  seats 
reserved  for  the  blind  in  existing  Hos¬ 
tels  run  by  welfare  organisations, 

-  that,  with  a  view  to  avoiding  frustration 
among  the  trained  blind,  all  possible 
efforts  be  made  by  the  Governments 
and  by  all  Voluntary  Agencies  Of  and 
For  the  Blind  to  very  substantially 
accelerate  the  pace  of  employment  of 
the  blind,  their  early  economic  resettle¬ 
ment  as  useful  and  contributive  members 
and  their  total  integration  into  the 
normal  community. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 


A  PLEA  FOR  FULL  PARTICIPATION  AND 
EQUALITY  OF  OPPORTUNITIES 


The  San  Francisco  Conference  leading 
to  the  establishment  of  the  United  Nations 
in  1945  had,  in  its  preambular  recitation, 
affirmed  its  “faith  in  fundamental  human 
rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
human  person,  in  the  equal  rights  of  men 
and  women  and  all  nations  large  and 
small.’'  Even  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  a  pledge  was  made  by  Member 
States  to  take  joint  and  separate  action  in 
co-operation  with  the  Organisation  to  pro¬ 
mote  higher  standards  of  living,  FULL 
EMPLOYMENT  and  conditions  of  econo¬ 
mic  and  social  progress  and  development. 

The  United  Nations  has  always  empha¬ 
sised  faith  in  human  rights,  of  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  human  person  and  in 
social  justice.  The  Declaration  on  Social 
Progress  and  Development  had  proclaimed 
the  necessity  of  protecting  the  rights  and 
assuring  the  welfare  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  physically  and  mentally  disadvantaged. 

The  United  Nations  -  and  its  Speciali¬ 
sed  Agencies  have  —  repeatedly  and  in  the 
clearest  terms  — -  in  several  Constitutions, 
Conventions,  Declarations,  shown  its  deep 
concern  and  great  involvement  in  disability 
prevention  and  treatment,  medical  rehabili¬ 
tation,  educational  and  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation,  training  and  employment  of  the 
disabled,  their  social  development  and  their 
integration  into  society. 

If  these  very  pragmatic  and  realistic 
recommendations  of  the  United  Nations 
and  its  Specialised  Agencies  were,  over  the 
years,  implemented  in  letter  and  spirit,  a 
tremendous  lot  of  progress  would  have 


taken  place  ere  now.  It  is  not  too  late 
yet.  In  the  International  Year  of  Disabled 
Persons,  1981  —  and  the  years  to  follow 
—  it  is  possible  to  work  hard  for  implement¬ 
ing  these  considered  recommendations  of 
the  highest  international  bodies.  It  is  the 
least  that  we  all  can  do. 

The  Rights  of  Disabled  Persons 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  Declaration 
On  The  Rights  of  Disabled  Persons,  print¬ 
ed  as  Appendix  ‘A’  to  this  hand-book, 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  on  the  9th  December  1975, 
the  highest  world  body  has  emphasised 
that  disabled  persons  have  the  inherent 
right  to  respect  for  their  human  dignity. 
They  have  the  same  fundamental  rights  as 
their  fellow  citizens.  They  have  the  right 
to  enjoy  a  decent  life,  as  normal  and  full 
as  possible.  They  have  also  the  same  civil 
and  political  rights  as  other  human  beings 
and  are  entitled  to  all  the  measures  design¬ 
ed  to  enable  them  to  become  as  self- 
reliant  as  possible.  The  right  of  the 
Disabled  Persons  to  economic  and  social 
security  and  to  a  decent  level  of  living  is 
also  accepted.  They  also  have  the  right, 
according  to  their  capabilities,  to  secure 
and  retain  employment  or  to  engage  in  a 
useful,  productive  and  remunerative  occupa¬ 
tion  and  to  join  trade  unions.  The  Decla¬ 
ration  requires  that  the  disabled  person 
shall  be  protected  against  all  exploitation, 
all  regulations  and  all  treatment  of  a  discrimi¬ 
natory,  abusive  or  degrading  nature.  The 
Declaration  requires  that  organizations  of 
disabled  persons  may  be  usefully  consulted 
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in  all  matters  regarding  the  rights  of 
disabled  persons. 

The  disabled  should,  in  short,  be 
enabled  to  fully  enjoy  all  fundamental 
human  rights,  their  human  dignity  must 
be  respected  at  all  times,  and  they  should 
be  assisted  to  reach  a  decent  level  of 
living.  The  disabled  should  not  be  discri¬ 
minated  against  merely  because  of  their 
disabilities. 

We  have  not  made,  in  the  developing 
countries,  an  earnest  and  sincere  attempt 
to  implement  all  the  Declarations  and 
Resolutions  of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
Specialised  Agencies.  May  be,  this  is  due 
to  lack  of  adequate  financial  resources  or 
pre- occupation  with  other  important  pro¬ 
blems.  My  submission  is  that  in  several 
of  the  Third  World  Countries,  these  Decla¬ 
rations  have  hardly  ever  been  discussed  - 
in  sufficient  depth  -  in  Parliaments  and 
in  Legislative  Assemblies  of  the  States. 
No  all  out  efforts  or  endeavours  have 
been  made  to  evolve  National  Policies, 
Plans  and  Programmes  for  the  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  all  categories  of  the  Disabled. 
Parliaments  and  Legislatures  have  not 
periodically  reviewed  whether  effective  steps, 
including  remedial  and  corrective  steps, 
have  been  taken  to  implement  these 
Declarations  or  the  National  Policies, 
Plans  and  Programmes  approved  by  them. 
There  have  hardly  been  any  National 
Debates  on  these  very  important  human 
aspect  problems.  We  must  accept  the 
fact  that  mere  pious  resolutions  or  platitu¬ 
des  would  not  solve  these  gigantic  human 
problems.  If  1YDP,  1981  is  to  be  mean¬ 
ingful  to  the  disabled,  we  must  ensure  that 
the  United  Nations  Declarations  and 
Resolutions  by  its  Specialised  Agencies  are 
implemented  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit. 
This  would  require  huge  funds. 


Parliaments  and  State  Legislative 
Assemblies  must  vote  adequate  financial 
allocations  to  enable  administrators  to 
effectively  tackle  this  gigantic  human 
problem. 

Problems  in  Developing  Countries 

To-day,  two-thirds  of  the  world  popu¬ 
lation  live  in  the  under  developed  countries. 
Thus  the  disabled  population  in  the  under¬ 
developed  countries  is  at  least  300  million. 
The  main  problem  is  thus  in  the  developing 
countries. 

All  problems  in  the  developing 
countries  are  of  a  colossal  magnitude.  The 
resources  available  -  including  financial, 
administrative,  technical  and  managerial  - 
are  very  meagre.  There  is  an  acute  dearth 
of  trained  personnel.  Aids,  appliances  and 
equipment  are  not  produced  in  bulk  and 
are  not  made  available  to  the  disabled  at 
reasonable  rates  which  they  can  afford. 

Delivery  of  Services  System 
for  Rural  Areas 

Though  over  80%  of  the  population 
in  the  Third  World  countries  live  in  the 
rural  areas,  no  effective  Delivery  of  Services 
System  has  yet  been  evolved  to  ensure 
that  rehabilitation  services  are  taken  to  the 
remotest  rural  parts  of  the  country.  Thus 
a  very  vast  majority  of  the  80%  of  the 
disabled  who  live  in  the  rural  areas  are 
denied  facilities  for  medical  rehabilitation, 
education,  vocational  rehabilitation,  employ¬ 
ment  and  a  normal  social  life.  We  must 
evolve  strategies  to  take  our  rehabilitative 
services  to  the  rural  areas.  Some  thought 
must  be  given  to  the  use  of  the  existing 
Revenue  and  Health  machineries  in  the 
identification  and  referral  of  the  disabled 
to  appropriate  training  institutions.  I  often 
wonder  how  many  of  the  rural  disabled 
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even  know  of  the  International  Year  of 
Disabled  Persons,  1981  or  what  it  means 
for  them.  Even  if  they  know,  I  wonder  how 
many  of  them  have  experienced  any  impact 
of  the  Year  or  have  derived  any  worthwhile 
benefits  of  rehabilitation,  training  or 
employment. 

As  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  Chapter, 
in  many  of  the  Third  World  countries, 
there  is  grinding  poverty,  particularly  in  the 
rural  areas.  In  some  countries,  nearly 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  population  lives  in 
absolute  poverty,  i  e.  they  are  denied  two 
square  meals  a  day,  adequate  housing  and 
clothing,  not  to  speak  of  medical  and  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  and  other  basic  necessities. 
How  then  can  things  improve?  Is 
there  no  way  out  ?  Won’t  things  ever 
improve  for  the  disabled  ? 

Mutually  Co-operative  Approach 

When  dame  Nature  has  denied  to 
our  bretheren  the  precious  gift  of  VISION 
or  the  use  of  a  limb  or  function  or  mental 
faculties,  should  we  impose  on  them 
additional  handicaps  by  denying  them  - 
may  be  unintentionally  -  medical  treatment, 
medical  rehabilitation,  the  elementary 
right  to  education,  the  right  to 
employment  and  to  equal  opportunities 
for  economic  resettlement  and  a  normal 
family  and  social  life  ?  Should  we  discri¬ 
minate  against  them  merely  on  the  grounds 
of  disability?  If  we  search  our  conscience, 
we  would  get  truthful  replies. 

It  is  my  respectful  submission  that  a 
global,  mutually  co-operative  effort  should 
be  launched  if  a  human  problem  of  this 
magnitude  has  to  be  effectively  tackled 
and  solved. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  following  be 
actively  associated  and  involved  in  any 
such  effective  tackling  of  the  problem 


-  The  United  Nations  and  its  Specialised 
Agencies 

-  Governments  of  all  countries 

-  State  level  Governments,  Municipal  and 
Local  Authorities  right  up  to  the  Vil¬ 
lage  level 

-  International  Agencies  For  the  Dis¬ 
abled 

-  International  Foundations  helping  deserv¬ 
ing  causes 

-  Regional,  National  and  State  level 
Voluntary  Agencies  For  the  Disabled 

-  Local  Administrtors  and  Local  Leaders 

-  The  Public,  Private,  Joint  and  Co¬ 
operative  Sectors 

-  Industrialists  and  Philanthropists 

-  A  band  of  dedicated  volunteers 

-  The  Disabled  themselves. 

It  is  pertinent  to  emphasise  here  that 
in  his  Report  to  the  United  Nations  on 
the  International  Programme  for  the 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Physically  Handicapped, 
submitted  to  the  Eighth  Session  of  the 
Social  Commission,  the  Secretary  General 
has  emphasised 

‘‘that  every  State  should,  in  principle, 
RECOGNISE  ITS  RESPONSIBILITY 
for  the  taking  of  all  possible  measures 
for  the  prevention  of  HANDICAPS 
and  for  the  provision  of  appropriate 
care,  social  assistance,  education  and 
rehabilitation  for  its  handicapped 
citizens.” 

It  would  be  worth  considering  if  the 
responsibility  for  looking  to  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  needs  of  the  rural  disabled  can  be 
statutorily  placed  on  the  District  Local 
Authorities.  They  can  refer  the  disabled 
in  their  territorial  jurisdiction  to  appropriate 
institutions  and  if  necessary  even  bear  the 
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costs.  They  may  be  allowed  to  impose  a 
small  levy  to  cover  the  expenditure  on  this 
account. 

Byron  has  said,  ‘'They  never  fail  who 
die  in  a  great  cause”.  We  all  can  work 
in  co-operation  for  a  great  cause. 

Financial  Resources 

Since  the  financial  resources  available 
are  meagre,  the  Developing  Countries  have 
to  determine  their  own  needs  and  priorities. 
But  can  we  allow  a  colossal  human 
problem  to  be  neglected  merely  for  want 
of  financial  resources  ?  1  have  repeatedly 

emphasised  herein  that  the  greater  the 
disability,  the  greater  the  responsibility  of 
the  State  and  the  community  to  provide 
for  all  assistive  services  to  the  disabled. 
Governments  periodically  do  resort  to 
market  borrowing.  They  also  borrow  from 
International  Agencies  like  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank.  They 
can  resort  to  borrowing  on  a  very  large 
scale  to  tackle  the  gigantic  human  problem 
of  the  disabled.  Lack  of  financial  resources 
should  NOT  be  made  an  excuse  for  not 
tackling  a  human  problem.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  number  of  disabled  is  rising  by  leaps  and 
bounds  and  at  an  alarming  pace.  By  the 
end  of  the  century,  the  number  may 
possibly  double  itself.  Even  to-day,  the 
United  Nations  has  estimated  that  at  least 
one  person  out  of  ten  of  the  population 
of  any  country  is  affected  by  some  kind 
of  physical  disablement  or  mental  impair¬ 
ment.  Our  manpower  resources  are  our 
greatest  asset.  Do  we  make  the  fullest 
use  of  them,  including  the  disabled  man¬ 
power?  A  United  Nations  expert  has 
estimated  that  one  quarter  of  the 
inhabitants  of  any  country  are  directly 
affected  by  disability,  through  the  time  and 
resources  spent  by  the  family  members 


and  others  in  the  community  in  care  and 
in  compensating  for  handicaps.  What  a 
colossal  drain  on  our  global  man-power 
resources?  It  is  a  great  pity  that  even  in 
this  century,  we  allow  an  army  of  disabled 
persons  to  remain  idle  and  un-productive. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  we  make  available  to 
them  opportunities  for  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  thereafter  assist  them  with 
employment  and  economic  resettlement, 
they  would  become  useful  and  productive 
members  of  society  and  would  gradually 
become  tax  payers  rather  than  remaining 
as  tax  consumers.  This  has  happened  in 
many  progressive  countries.  It  can 
happen  even  in  the  Third  World  countries. 

Funds  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled 

I  would,  therefore,  plead  that  radical 
changes  at  the  International  level  should 
be  initiated  to  make  IYDP,  1981  meaningful 
and  to  make  available  much  needed 
financial  resources  for  combating  this 
gigantic  human  problem.  It  is  better  to 
contain  the  problem  to  sizeable  proportions 
and  to  effectively  tackle  it  now  rather  than 
letting  it  assume  gigantic  proportions  when 
it  may  become  impossible  to  tackle  it 
adequately  later.  Our  present  policy 
appears  to  be  to  allow  a  human  problem 
to  gain  gigantic  proportions  and  then  only 
start  thinking  as  to  how  to  contain  or  arrest 
the  growing  deterioration.  I  concede  that  this 
may  be  purely  unintentional.  All  the  same, 
it  is  essential  to  realise  that  the  number  of 
the  disabled  may  be  doubling  by  the  end 
of  the  century  and  thereafter  continuously 
increase  rapidly.  Effective  steps  to  handle 
this  problem  of  ever  growing  magnitude 
have  to  be  divised  now  only. 

Perhaps  at  the  level  of  the  United 
Nations  itself,  it  may  be  possible  to 
establish  a  multi-million  dollar  Fund  For 
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The  Disabled  -  for  assisting  in  their  medical 
treatment  and  rehabilitation,  in  education, 
in  vocational,  economic  and  social 
development,  for  making  available  interest- 
free  credits  on  soft  and  easy  terms  for 
tackling  this  major  human  problem.  All 
funds  needed  for  tackling  this  problem 
should  be  made  available. 

If  the  following  multi-million  dollar 
funds  are  established,  the  solution  of  the 
problem  would  not  suffer  for  want  of 
funds 

A.  International  Fund  For  the  Rehabi¬ 
litation  of  the  Disabled 

B.  National  Funds  For  the  Rehabi¬ 
litation  of  the  Disabled. 

In  many  countries,  Banks  are  National¬ 
ised.  So  is  Life  and  General  Insurance.  Some 
countries  have  nationalised  the  Basic 
Industries.  The  Public  Sector  and  the 
Co-operative  Sector  are  ever  expanding. 
It  is,  therefore,  my  submission  that  it 
would  not  at  all  be  difficult  to  constitute 
sizeable  National  Funds  For  the  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  Disabled.  My  only  submission 
is  that  mere  lack  of  finances  alone  should 
not  be  allowed  to  come  in  the  solution  of 
a  human  problem  of  this  magnitude. 

Pope  has  said 

“In  Faith  and  Hope  the  world  will 

disagree, 

But  all  mankinds  concern  is  Charity.” 

I  may  emphasise  that  the  disabled  do 
NOT  want  charity.  All  that  they  ask  for  is 
EQUALITY  OF  OPPORTUNITIES,  FULL 
PARTICIPATION  AND  INTEGRATION 
INTO  THE  COMMUNITY.  This  is  the 
least  we  can  do  for  them. 

But  we  all  can  do  our  mite  to  give 
equality  of  opportunities  and  a  normal 
social  life  to  the  disabled.  Congreve  has 


said,  “For  blessings  ever  wait  on  virtuous 
deeds”. 

Mere  Declarations  or  Resolutions  may 
not  go  very  far  in  solving  the  problem. 
FUNDS  MUST  be  made  available. 
Adequate  and  effective  strategies  should  be 
evolved  for  taking  vocational  rehabilitation 
and  employment  services  to  the  disabled  in 
the  rural  areas  so  that  they  get  equal 
opportunities  for  fully  participating  in  the 
good  things  of  life  which  we  all  are 
privileged  to  enjoy. 

A  Fresh  Look  at  Existing 
Organisational  Structures 

Most  of  the  existing  organisational 
structures  at  the  International,  Regional  and 
National  levels  need  a  fresh  look.  Radical 
and  far-reaching  changes  should  be  effected 
even  in  organisational  structures  so  as  to 
make  rehabilitative  services  reach  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  disabled  in  the 
remotest  areas  of  developing  countries. 
International  Foundations  and  large 
complexes  or  multi-nationals  should  be 
enthused  to  work  or  spare  adequate  funds 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled.  New 
International  Foundations  should  be  created 
and  built  up  for  assisting  in  the  medical 
treatment  and  rehabilitation,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  education,  employment  and 
the  social  development  of  the  disabled. 

National  Policies  and  National  Plans 

Governments  of  the  Third  World 
countries  should  all  formulate  National 
Policies,  National  Plans,  National  Projects 
and  Programmes  for  the  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  Disabled.  They  should 
periodically  review  progress  in  their 
Parliaments  or  State  Legislatures  and  take 
such  remedial  and  corrective  measures  as 
may  be  considered  necessary  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  disabled.  If  high  level 
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Parliamentary  Committees  go,  in  some 
depth,  into  the  problem  and  see  to  how 
many  disabled  persons  the  services  have 
actually  reached,  it  would  ensure  some 
progress  in  the  years  to  come. 

Legislation 

Comprehensive  Legislation  for  the 
Disabled  on  the  lines  obtaining  in  the 
progressive  countries  needs  to  be  evolved. 
Such  legislation  should  provide  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  individual  disabled  clients. 
The  rehabilitation  plan  of  each 
individual  disabled  client  would 
have  to  be  carefully  evolved  bearing  in 
mind  his  problems,  needs,  skills,  and 
similar  other  factors.  This  alone  can 
ensure  individualised  and  personalised 
rehabilitation  of  every  client  with  a  different 
problem.  The  inalienable  right  of  the 
disabled  person  to  work,  his  full  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  life  of  the  community,  equality 
of  opportunities  in  all  spheres  of  life,  his 
full  integration  and  his  right  to  a  decent 
living  should  be  accepted.  The  legislation 
shold  also  provide  against  discrimination 
on  the  only  ground  of  disability.  Unless 
such  comprehensive  and  liberal  Legislation 
is  enacted,  the  employment  of  the  disabled, 
including  the  blind,  is  not  likely  to  make 
any  appreciable  headway  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Radical  Changes  in  Attitudes 

We  should  also  constantly  strive  for 
radical  changes  in  the  attitudes  of  society. 
Integration  of  the  Disabled  into  the  normal 
community  should  start  right  from  the 
school  stage.  Fullest  possible  use  of  all 
normal  community  resources  should  be 
allowed  to  be  made  by  all  categories  of 
the  disabled.  It  is  not  enough  only  to 
train  the  family  members  in  correct  attitudes 
and  approaches.  Every  member  of  the 
society  should,  in  his  small  way,  be 


motivated  and  enthused  to  promote  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  disabled.  Even  correct 
and  positive  attitudes  would  greatly  help 
the  cause. 

Science  and  Technology  in 
the  Service  of  the  Disabled 

The  world  over,  we  have  failed  to  get 
eminent  scientists,  technicians,  technologists, 
specialists  and  research  workers  interested 
in  problems  of  the  disabled  and  their 
solution.  To  me  it  appears  that  if  all 
International  and  National  level  Research 
Laboratories  are  given  duly  identified  and 
specific  problems  and  if  their  help  is  sought 
in  solving  the  various  aspects  of  the 
problems  of  the  disabled,  a  tremendous  lot 
of  progress  is  possible.  Science  and 
technology  must  be  roped  in,  in  a  big  way, 
in  the  service  of  the  disabled. 

We  often  speak  about  the  divinity  of 
man.  We  refer  to  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
We  say  that  all  mankind’s  concern  is  the 
rehabilitation  and  the  welfare  of  the 
disabled.  Do  we  all  actively  work  to 
achieve  all  these? 

Hitherto,  the  disabled  mainly  belong 
to  the  poorest  sections  of  the  society. 
These  teeming  million  s-  mainly  from  rural 
areas  -  have,  over  the  past  several  centuries, 
learnt  to  suffer  in  silence.  Imagine  a  few 
bombs  on  our  leading  cities  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  Overnight,  we  would  be  saddled 
with  thousands  of  disabled  persons  who 
belong  to  the  intelligentsia  class.  They 
would  not  continue  the  age  old  traditions 
of  "suffering  in  silence”.  They  would 
be  vocal,  agitating  and  militant. 
There  could  be  grave  law  and  order 
problems.  It  is  imperative  that  we  build 
up  the  nucleus  of  a  good  organisational 
set  up  for  all  categories  of  the  disabled 
which  could  be  rapidly  expanded  in  an 
emergency.  Unless  we  do  this,  we  would 
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be  caught  napping.  We  would  find  the 
problems  more  difficult  of  solutions  if  we 
delay  tackling  them.  Now  is  the  time 
when  the  problem  MUST  be  tackled  on 
TOP  PRIORITY  basis  £nd  on  a  WAR 
FOOTING. 

Global  Crusade 

Let  us,  therefore,  launch  a  global 
crusade  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation, 
employment  and  economic  resettlement  of 
the  disabled.  In  launching  such  a  global 
crusade,  an  army  of  volunteers  fired  by 
missionary  zeal  and  spirit,  would  be 
necessary.  Great  thought  will  have  to  be 
given  for  planning  with  a  VISION. 
Availability  of  adequate  funds  to  tackle 
this  gigantic  problem  would  have  to  be 
planned.  This  should  not  be  difficult. 
There  is  plenty  of  affluence.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  affluence.  On  the  other, 
there  is  grinding  poverty.  Even  if  National 
level  Voluntary  Agencies  for  the  Disabled 
of  the  affluent  countries  initiate  in  the 
developing  countries  small  and  inexpensive 
projects  and  programmes  of  an  innovative 
and  creative  type,  with  multiplier  effects, 
a  tremendous  lot  could  be  achieved.  Such 
a  step  would  trigger  off  new  projects  and 
programmes.  The  International  Agencies 
would  also  have  to  redouble  their  efforts. 
Otherwise,  the  population  explosion,  the 
growing  inflation,  the  ever  increasing 
numbers  of  the  disabled  in  the  world  would 
nullify  all  efforts  which  are  now  being  made 
to  usher  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  for  the 
rehabilitation  and  welfare  of  the  disabled. 

An  Economic  Investment 

The  costs  of  dependency  are  tre¬ 
mendous.  The  loss  to  the  economy  of 
any  country  due  to  idle  man-power  is 
colossal.  Miracles  of  modern  rehabilita¬ 
tion  advances  have  proved  that  vocational 


rehabilitation  can  restore  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  disabled  to  near  normalcy 
and  productive  work.  The  disabled  at 
work  generate  new  purchasing  power. 
Thus  they  can  contribute  to  the  economy 
of  the  country.  Rehabilitation  reduces  -  to 
the  extent  possible  -  unnecessary  human 
suffering.  It  restores  human  dignity  of  the 
individual.  These  positive  advantages  can 
never  be  evaluated  in  monetary  terms  alone. 
Rehabilitation  adds  to  the  sum  total  of 
human  happiness.  Rehabilitation  greatly 
helps  to  integrate  the  disabled  in  the 
national  mainstream. 

Euripides  has  said,  ‘  A  bad  beginning 
makes  a  bad  ending.’  Let  us,  in  IYDP 
1981,  make  a  good  beginning  on  a 
grand  scale. 

John  Heywood  has  questioned 

“Who  is  so  deaf  or  blind  as  is  he 

That  wilfully  will  neither  bear  nor  see?’ 

Let  the  voice  of  the  disabled  be  heard  - 
both  by  the  State  and  the  Community  - 
and  let  us  all  endeavour  to  give  them 
equal  rights,  opportunities  and  full 
participation  and  integration  leading  to 
a  decent  life. 

And  to  my  disabled  friends,  I  would 
quote  from  George  Herbert.  He  has 
rightly  said, 

‘Skill  and  Confidence  are  an  uncon¬ 
quered  army.’ 

Samuel  Johnson  has  said,  ‘Few  things 
are  impossible  to  diligence  and  skill’. 

May  all  our  disabled  friends  develop 
their  skills,  diligence  and  confidence  in 
IYDP,  1981  and  the  Years  to  follow  and 
achieve  success  in  life.  Amen  ! 

Thank  you. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Other 

rations 

Rights. 


DECLARATION  ON  THE  RIGHTS  OF  DISABLED 

PERSONS 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

MINDFUL  of  the  pledge  made  by  Member  States  under  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  take  joint  and  separate  action  in  co-operation 
with  the  Organisation  to  promote  higher  standards  of  living,  full  employment 
and  conditions  of  economic  and  social  progress  and  development, 

REAFFIRMING  its  faith  in  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
and  in  the  principles  of  peace,  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human 
person  and  of  social  justice  proclaimed  in  the  Charter, 

Decla- 

of  RECALLING  the  principles  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 

Rights,  the  International  Convenants  on  Human  Rights,  the 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the  Child  and  the  Declaration  on  the 
Rights  of  Mentally  Retarded  Persons  as  well  as  the  standards  already 
set  for  social  progress  in  the  constitutions,  conventions,  recommendations 
and  resolutions  of  the  International  Labour  Organization,  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organisations,  the  World  Health 
Organization,  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  and  other  organizations 
concerned, 

RECALLING  ALSO  Economic  and  Social  Council  resolution  1921 
(LVIII)  of  6  May  1975  on  prevention  of  disability  and  rehabilitation  of 
disabled  persons, 

EMPHASIZING  that  the  Declaration  on  Social  Progress  and 
Development  has  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  rights  and 
assuring  the  welfare  and  rehabilitation  of  the  physically  and  mentally 
disadvantaged, 

BEARING  IN  MIND  the  necessity  of  preventing  physical  and  mental 
disabilities  and  of  assisting  disabled  persons  to  develop  their  abilities  in  the 
most  varied  fields  of  activities  and  of  promoting  their  integration  as  far  as 
possible  in  normal  life, 

AWARE  that  certain  countries,  at  their  present  stage  of  development, 
can  devote  only  limited  efforts  to  this  end, 

PROCLAIMS  this  Declaration  on  the  Rights  of  Disabled  Persons  and 
calls  for  national  and  international  action  to  ensure  that  it  will  be  used  as 
a  common  basis  and  frame  of  reference  for  the  protection  of  these  rights: 
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1.  The  term  “disabled  person”  means  any  person  unable  to  ensure 
by  himself  or  herself  wholly  or  partly  the  necessities  of  a  normal  individual 
and/or  social  life,  as  a  result  of  a  deficiency,  either  congenital  or  not,  in 
his  or  her  physical  or  mentnl  capabilities. 

2.  Disabled  persons  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights  set  forth  in  this 
Declaration.  These  rights  shall  be  granted  to  all  disabled  persons  without 
any  exception  whatsoever  and  without  distinction  or  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  colour,  sex,  language,  religion,  political  or  other  opinions, 
national  or  social  origin,  state  of  wealth,  birth  or  any  other  situation 
applying  either  to  the  disabled  person  himself  or  herself  or  to  his  or  her 
family. 

3.  Disabled  persons  have  the  inherent  right  to  respect  for  their  human 
dignity.  Disabled  persons,  whatever  the  origin,  nature  and  seriousness  of 
their  handicaps  and  disabilities,  have  the  same  fundamental  rights  as  their 
fellow-citizens  of  the  same  age,  which  implies  first  and  foremost  the  right  to 
enjoy  a  decent  life,  as  normal  and  full  as  possible. 

4.  Disabled  persons  have  the  same  civil  and  political  rights  as  other 
human  beings;  article  7  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Mentally 
Retarded  Persons  applies  to  any  possible  limitation  or  suppression  of  those 
rights  for  mentally  disabled  persons. 

5.  Disabled  persons  are  entitled  to  the  measures  designed  to  enable 
them  to  become  as  self-reliant  as  possible. 

6.  Disabled  persons  have  the  right  to  medical,  psychological  and 
functional  treatment,  including  prosthetic  and  orthetic  appliances,  to  medical 
and  social  rehabilitation,  education,  vocational  education,  training  and 
rehabilitation,  aid,  counselling,  placements  ervices  and  other  services  which  will 
enable  them  to  develop  their  capabilities  and  skills  to  the  maximum  and  will 
hasten  the  process  of  their  social  integration  or  reintegration. 

7.  Disabled  persons  have  the  right  to  economic  and  social  security 
and  to  a  decent  level  of  living.  They  have  the  right,  according  to  their 
capabilities,  to  secure  and  retain  employment  or  to  engage  in  a  useful, 
productive  and  remunerative  occupation  and  to  join  trade  unions. 

8.  Disabled  persons  are  entitled  to  have  their  special  needs  taken 
into  consideration  at  all  stages  of  economic  and  social  planning. 
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9.  Disabled  persons  have  the  right  to  live  with  their  families  or  with  foster 
parents  and  to  participate  in  all  social,  creative  or  recreational  activities. 
No  disabled  person  shall  be  subjected,  as  far  as  his  or  her  residence  is 
concerned,  to  differential  treatment  other  than  that  required  by  his  or  her 
condition  or  by  the  improvement  which  he  or  she  may  derive  therefrom.  If 
the  stay  of  a  disabled  person  in  a  specialized  establishment  is  indispensable, 
the  environment  and  living  conditions  therein  shall  be  as  close  as  possible 
fo  those  of  the  normal  life  of  a  person  of  his  or  her  age. 

10.  Disabled  persons  shall  be  protected  against  all  exploitation,  all 

regulations  and  all  treatment  of  a  discriminatory,  abusive  or  degrading 

nature. 

11.  Disabled  persons  shall  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  qualified 

legal  aid  when  such  aid  proves  indispensable  for  the  protection  of  their 
persons  and  property. 

If  judicial  proceedings  are  instituted  against  them,  the  legal  procedure 
applied  shall  take  their  physical  and  mental  condition  fully  into  account. 

12.  Organizations  of  disabled  persons  may  be  usefully  consulted  in  all 
matters  regarding  the  rights  of  disabled  persons, 

13.  Disabled  persons,  their  families  and  communities  shall  be  fully 
informed,  by  all  appropriate  means,  of  the  rights  contained  in  this 
Declaration. 

UNITED  NATIONS 
General  Assembly 
Resolution  3447  (XXX) 

Adopted  December  9,  1975. 
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APPENDIX  B 


THE  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  (DISABLED) 
RECOMMENDATION  1955  (No.  99) 

THE  GENERAL  CONFERENCE  of  the  International  Labour 
Organisation, 

HAVING  BEEN  CONVENED  at  Geneva  by  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  International  Labour  Office,  and  having  met  in  its  38th  Session  on 
1  June  1955,  and 

HAVING  DECIDED  upon  the  adoption  of  certain  proposals  with 
regard  to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled,  which  is  the  fourth 
item  on  the  agenda  of  the  session  and 

HAVING  DETERMINED  that  these  proposals  shall  take  the  form  of 
a  Recommendation, 

ADOPTS  this  twenty-second  day  of  June  of  the  year  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  the  following  Recommendation,  which  may  be 
cited  as  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (Disabled)  Recommendation,  1955. 

WHEREAS  there  are  many  and  varied  problems  concerning  those  who 
suffer  disability,  and 

WHEREAS  rehabilitation  of  such  persons  is  essential  in  order  that 
they  be  restored  to  the  fullest  possible  physical,  mental,  social,  vocational 
and  economic  usefulness  of  which  they  are  capable,  and 

WHEREAS  to  meet  the  employment  needs  of  the  individual  disabled 
person  and  to  use  manpower  resources  to  the  best  advantage  it  is  necessary 
to  develop  and  restore  the  working  ability  of  disabled  persons  by  combining 
into  one  continuous  and  co-ordinated  process  medical,  psychological,  social, 
educational,  vocational  guidance,  vocaiional  training  and  placement  services, 
including  follow-up, 

THE  CONFERENCE  RECOMMENDS  as  follows 

1.  Definitions 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Recommendation 

(a)  the  term  “vocational  rehabilitation”  means  that  part  of  the 
continuous  and  co-ordinated  process  of  rehabilitation  which 
involves  the  provision  of  those  vocational  services,  e.  g., 


Definition  of 
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Definition  of 
disabled. 
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Evocational  guidance,  vocational  training  and  selective  place¬ 
ment,  designed  to  enable  a  disabled  person  to  secure  and 
retain  suitable  employment;  and 

(b)  the  term  “disabled  person”  means  an  individual  whose 
prospects  of  securing  and  retaining  suitable  employment  are 
substantially  reduced  as  a  result  of  physical  or  mental 
impairment. 

II.  Scope  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

2.  Vocational  rehabilitation  services  should  be  made  available  to  all 
disabled  persons,  whatever  the  origin  and  nature  of  their  disability  and 
whatever  their  age,  provided  they  can  be  prepared  for,  and  have  reasonable 
prospects  of  securing  and  retaining,  suitable  employment. 

III.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Vocational 

Training  and  Placement  of  Disabled  Persons 

3.  All  necessary  and  practicable  measures  should  be  taken  to  establish 
or  develop  specialised  vocational  guidance  services  for  disabled  persons 
requiring  aid  in  choosing  or  changing  their  occupations. 

4.  The  process  of  vocational  guidance  should  include,  as  far  as 
practicable  in  the  national  circumstances  and  as  appropriate  in  individual 
cases 


(a)  interview  with  a  vocational  guidance  officer; 

(b)  examination  of  record  of  work  experience; 

(c)  examination  of  scholastic  or  other  records  relating  to  education 
or  training  received; 

(d)  medical  examination  for  vocational  guidance  purposes; 

(e)  appropriate  tests  of  capacity  and  aptitude,  and,  where 
desriable,  other  psychological  tests; 

(fj  ascertainment  of  personal  and  family  circumstances; 

(g)  ascertainment  of  aptitudes  and  the  development  of  abilities  of 
appropriate  work  experiences  and  trial,  and  by  other  similar 
means; 

(h)  technical  trade  tests,  either  verbal  or  otherwise,  in  all  cases 
where  such  seem  necessary; 
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(1)  analysis  of  physical  capacity  in  relation  to  occupational 
requirements  and  the  possibility  of  improving  that  capacity; 

(j)  provision  of  information  concerning  employment  and  training 
opportunities  relating  to  the  qualifications,  physical  capacities, 
aptitudes,  preferences  and  experience  of  the  person  concerned 
and  to  the  needs  of  the  employment  market. 

5.  The  principles,  measures  and  methods  of  vocational  training 
generally  applied  in  the  training  of  non -disabled  persons  should  apply  to 
disabled  persons  in  so  far  as  medical  and  educational  conditions  permit. 

6.  (1)  The  training  of  disabled  persons  should,  wherever  possible, 
enable  them  to  carry  on  an  economic  activity  in  which  they  can  use  their 
vocational  qualifications  or  aptitudes  in  the  light  of  employment  prespects. 

(2)  For  this  pupose,  such  training  should  be 

(a)  co-ordinated  with  selective  placement,  after  medical  advice,  in 
occupations  in  which  the  performance  of  the  work  involved  is 
affected  by  or  affects,  the  disability  to  the  least  possible 
degree; 

(b)  provided,  wherever  possible  and  appropriate,  in  the  occupation 
in  which  the  disabled  person  was  previously  employed  or  in  a 
related  occupation;  and 

(c)  continued  until  the  disabled  person  has  acquired  the  skill 
necessary  for  working  normally  on  an  equal  basis  with  non¬ 
disabled  workers  if  he  is  capable  of  doing  so. 

7.  Wherever  possible,  disabled  persons  should  receive  training  with 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  non-disabled  persons. 

8.  (1)  Special  services  should  be  set  up  or  developed  for  training 
disabled  persons  who,  particularly  by  reason  of  the  nature  or  the  severity  of 
their  disability,  cannot  be  trained  in  company  with  non-disabled  persons. 

(2)  Wherever  possible  and  appropriate,  these  services  should 
include,  inter  alia 

(a)  schools  and  training  centres,  residential  or  otherwise; 

(b)  special  short-term  and  long-term  training  courses  for  specific 
occupations; 

(c)  courses  to  increase  the  skills  of  disabled  persons. 
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9.  Measures  should  be  taken  to  encourage  employers  to  provide 
training  for  disabled  persons;  such  measures  should  include,  as  appropriate, 
financial,  technical,  medical  or  vocational  assistance. 

10.  (1)  Measures  should  be  taken  to  develop  special  arrangements 

for  the  placement  of  disabled  persons. 

(2)  These  arrangements  should  be  taken  to  develop  special 
arrangements  for  the  placement  by  means  of 

(a)  registration  of  applicants  for  employment; 

(b)  recording  their  occupational  qualifications,  experience 
and  desires; 

(c)  interviewing  them  for  employment; 

(d)  evaluating,  if  necessary,  their  physical  and  vocational 
capacity; 

(e)  encouraging  employers  to  notify  job  vacancies  to  the 
competent  authority; 

(f)  contacting  employers,  when  necessary,  to  demonstrate 
the  employment  capacities  of  disabled  persons,  and  to 
secure  employment  for  them; 

(g)  assisting  them  to  obtain  such  vocational  guidance, 
vocational  training,  medical  and  social  services  as  may 
be  necessary. 

11.  Follow-up  measures  should  be  taken 

(a)  to  ascertain  whether  placement  in  a  job  or  recourse  to 
vocational  training  or  retraining  services  has  proved  to 
be  satisfactory  and  to  evaluate  employment  counselling 
policy  and  methods; 

(b)  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  obstacles  which  would 
prevent  a  disabled  person  from  being  satisfactorily 
settled  in  work. 

IV.  Administrative  Organisation 

12.  Vocational  rehabilitation  services  should  be  organised  and 
developed  as  a  continuous  and  co-ordinated  programme  by  the  competent 
authority  or  authorities  and,  in  so  far  as  practicable,  use  should  be  made 
of  existing  vocational  guidance,  vocational  training  and  placement  services. 
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13.  The  competent  authority  or  authorities  should  ensure  that  an 
adequate  and  suitably  qualified  staff  is  available  to  deal  with  the  vocational 
rehabilitation,  including  follow-up,  of  disabled  persons. 

14.  The  development  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  should  at 
least  keep  pace  with  the  development  of  the  general  services  for  vocational 
guidance,  vocational  training  and  placement. 

15.  Vocational  rehabilitation  services  should  be  organised  and 
developed  so  as  to  include  opportunities  for  disabled  persons  to  prepare 
for,  secure  and  retain  suitable  employment  on  their  own  account  in  all 
fields  of  work. 


16.  Administrative  responsibility  for  the  general  organisation  and 
development  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  should  be  entrusted 

(a)  to  one  authority,  or 


Administrative 

responsibility 


(b)  jointly  to  the  authorities  responible  for  the  different  activities 
in  the  programme  with  one  of  these  authorities  entrusted 
with  primary  responsibility  for  co-ordination. 


17.  (1)  The  competent  authority  or  authorities  should  take  all 
necessary  and  desirable  measures  to  achieve  co-operation  and  co¬ 
ordination  between  the  public  and  private  bodies  engaged  in  vocational 
rehabilitation  activities. 

(2)  Such  measures  should  include  as  appropriate 

(a)  determination  of  the  responsibilities  and  obligations  of 
public  and  private  bodies, 

(b)  financial  assistance  to  private  bodies  effectively 
participating  in  vocational  rehabilitation  activities;  and 

(c)  technical  advice  to  private  bodies. 

18.  (1)  Vocational  rehabilitation  services  should  be  established  and 
developed  with  the  assistance  of  representative  advisory  committees,  set  up 
at  the  national  level  and,  where  appropriate,  at  regional  and  local  levels. 

(2)  These  committees  should,  as  appropriate,  include  members 

drawn  from  among 

(a)  the  authorities  and  bodies  directly  concerned  with 
vocational  rehabilitation; 

(b)  employers’  and  workers’  organisations; 
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Research 


(c)  persons  specially  qualified  to  serve  by  reason  of  their 
knowledge  of,  and  concern  with,  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  ;  and 

(d)  organisations  of  disabled  persons. 

(3)  These  committees  should  be  responsible  for  advising 

(a)  at  the  national  level,  on  the  development  of  policy  and 
programmes  for  vocational  rehabilitation; 

(b)  at  regional  and  local  levels,  on  the  application  of  measures 
taken  nationally,  their  adaptation  to  regional  and  local 
conditions  and  the  co-ordination  of  regional  and  local 
activities. 

19.  (1)  Research  should  be  fostered  and  encouraged,  particularly 
by  the  competent  authority,  to  evaluate  and  improve 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  for  the  disabled. 

(2)  Such  research  should  include  continuous  or  special  studies  on 
the  placement  of  the  disabled. 

(3)  Research  should  also  include  scientific  work  on  the  different 
techniques  and  methods  which  play  a  part  in  vocational 
rehabilitation. 

V.  Methods  of  Enabling  Disabled  Persons  to  Make  Use  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Services 


20.  Measures  should  be  taken  to  enable  disabled  persons  to  make 
full  use  of  all  availabe  vocational  rehabilitation  services  and  to  ensure  that 
some  authority  is  made  responsible  for  assisting  personally  each  disabled 
person  to  achieve  maximum  vocational  rehabilitation. 


Information 
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21.  Such  measures  should  include 

(a)  information  and  publicity  on  the  availability  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  and  on  the  prospects  which  they  offer 
to  the  disabled  ; 

(b)  the  provisions  of  appropriate  and  adequate  financial  assistance 
to  disabled  persons. 

22.  (1)  Such  financial  assistance  should  be  provided  at  any  stage  in  the 

vocational  rehabilitation  process  and  should  be  designed  to 
facilitate  the  preparation  for.  and  the  effective  retention  of, 
suitable  employment  including  work  on  own  account. 
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(2)  It  should  include  the  provision  of  free  vocational  rehabilitation 
services,  maintenance  allowances,  any  necessary  transportation 
expenses  incurred  during  any  periods  of  vocational  preparation 
for  employment,  and  loans  or  grants  of  money  or  the  supply 
of  the  necessary  tools  aDd  equipment,  and  of  prosthetic  and 
any  other  necessary  appliances. 

23.  Disabled  persons  should  be  enabled  to  make  use  of  all  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  without  losing  any  social  security  benefits  which  are 
unrelated  to  their  participation  in  these  services. 

24.  Disabled  persons  living  in  areas  having  limited  prospects  of  future 
employment  or  limited  facilities  for  preparation  for  employment  should  be 
provided  with  opportunities  for  vocational  preparation,  including  provision 
of  board  and  lodging,  and  with  opportunities  for  transfer,  should  they  so 
desire,  to  areas  with  greater  employment  prospects. 

25.  Disabled  persons  (including  those  in  receipt  of  disability  pensions) 
should  not  as  a  result  of  their  disability  be  discriminated  against  in  respect 
of  wages  and  other  conditions  of  employment  if  their  work  is  equal  to 
that  of  non-disabled  persons. 

VI.  Co-operation  between  the  Bodies  Responsible  for  Medical  Treatment 

and  those  Reseponsible  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

'26.  (1)  There  should  be  closest  co-operation  between,  and  the 
maximum  co-ordination  of,  the  activities  of  the  bodies  responsible  for 
medical  treatment  and  those  responsible  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
disabled  persons. 

(2)  This  co-operation  and  co-ordination  of  activities  should  exist 

(a)  to  ensure  that  medical  treatment,  and  where  necessary, 
the  provision  of  appropriate  prosthetic  apparatus,  are 
directed  to  facilitating  and  developing  the  subsequent 
employability  of  the  disabled  persons  concerned; 

(b)  to  promote  the  identification  of  disabled  persons  in  need 
of,  and  suitable  for,  vocational  rehabilitation; 

(c)  to  enable  vocational  rehabilitation  to  be  commenced  at 
the  earliest  and  most  suitable  stage; 

(d)  to  provide  medical  advice,  where  necessary,  at  all  stages 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  ; 

(e)  to  provide  assessment  of  working  capacity. 
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27.  Wherever  possible,  and  subject  to  medical  advice,  vocational 
rehabilitation  should  start  during  medical  treatment. 


VII.  Methods  of  Widening  Employment  Opportunities  for  Disabled  Persons 

28.  Measures  should  be  taken,  in  close  co-operation  with  employers' 
and  workers’  organisations,  to  promote  maximum  opportunities  for  disabled 
persons  to  secure  and  retain  suitable  employment. 
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29.  Such  measures  should  be  based  on  the  following  principles 

(a)  disabled  persons  should  be  afforded  an  equal  opportunity  with  the 
non-disabled  to  perform  work  for  which  they  are  qualified; 

(b)  disabled  persons  should  have  full  opportunity  to  accept  suitable 
work  with  employers  of  their  own  choice ; 

(c)  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  abilities  and  work  capacities  of 
disabled  persons  and  not  on  their  disabilities. 

30.  Such  measures  should  include: 

(a)  research  designed  to  analyse  and  demonstrate  the  working  capacity 
of  disabled  persons ; 

(b)  widespread  and  sustained  publicity  of  a  factual  kind  with  special 
reference  to 

(i)  the  work  performance,  output,  accident  rate,  absenteeism  and 
stability  in  employment  of  disabled  persons  in  comparison 
with  non-disabled  persons  employed  in  the  same  work; 

(ii)  personnel  selection  methods  based  on  specific  requirements ; 


(iii)  methods  of  improving  work  conditions,  including 
adjustment  and  modification  of  machinery  and  equipment,  to 
facilitate  the  employment  of  disabled  workers  ; 

(c)  the  means  whereby  increased  liability  of  individual  employers  in 
respect  of  workmen’s  compensation  premiums  may  be  eliminated  ; 

(d)  the  encouraging  of  employers  to  transfer  workers  whose  working 
capacity  has  undergone  a  change  as  a  result  of  a  physical 
impairment  to  suitable  jobs  within  their  undertakings. 


31.  Wherever  appropriate  in  the  national  circumstances,  and  consistent 
with  national  policy,  the  employment  of  disabled  persons  should  be  promoted 
by  means  such  as 

(a)  the  engagement  by  employers  of  a  percentage  of  disabled  persons 
under  such  arrangements  as  will  avoid  the  displacement  of  non¬ 
disabled  workers; 

(b)  reserving  certain  designated  occupations  for  disabled  persons ; 

(c)  arranging  that  seriously  disabled  persons  are  given  opportunities 
for  employment  or  preference  in  certain  occupations  considered 
suitable  for  them  ; 

(d)  encouraging  the  creation  and  facilitating  the  operation  of  co¬ 
operatives  or  other  similar  enterprises  managed  by,  or  on  behalf 
of,  disabled  persons. 

VIII.  Sheltered  Employment 

32.  (1)  Measure,  should  be  taken  by  the  competent  authority  or 
authorities,  in  co-operation,  as  appropriate,  with  private  organisations, 
to  organise  and  develop  arrangements  for  training  and  employment 
under  sheltered  conditions  for  those  disabled  persons  who  cannot  be 
made  fit  for  ordinary  competitive  employment. 


(2)  Such  arrangements  should  include  the  establishment  of  sheltered 
workshops  and  special  measures  for  those  disabled  persons  who,  for  physical, 
psychological  or  geographical  reasons,  cannot  travel  regularly  to  and  from 
work. 


33.  Sheltered  workshops  should  provide,  under  effective  medical  and 
vocational  supervision,  not  only  useful  and  remunerative  work  but 
opportunities  for  vocational  adjustment  and  advancement  with,  whenever 
possible,  transfer  to  open  employment. 

34.  Special  programmes  for  the  home-bound  should  be  so  organised 
and  developed  as  to  provide,  under  effective  medical  and  vocational 
supervision,  useful  and  remunerative  work  in  their  own  homes. 

35.  Where  and  to  the  extent  to  which  statutory  regulation  of  wages 
and  conditions  of  employment  applying  to  workers  generally  is  in  operation 
it  should  apply  to  disabled  persons  employed  under  sheltered  conditions. 
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IX.  Special  Provisions  for  Disabled  Children  and  Young  Persons 
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36.  Vocational  rehabilitation  services  for  disabled  children  and  young 
persons  of  school  age  should  be  organised  and  developed  in  close  co¬ 
operation  between  the  authorities  responsible  for  education  and  the  authority 
or  authorities  responsible  for  vocational  rehabilitation. 

37.  Educational  Programmes  should  take  into  account  the  special 
problems  of  disabled  children  and  young  persons  and  their  need  of 
opportunities,  equal  to  those  of  non-disabled  children  and  young  persons, 
to  receive  education  and  vocational  preparation  best  suited  to  their  age, 
aptitudes  and  interests. 

38.  The  fundamental  purposes  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  for 
disabled  children  and  young  persons  should  be  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible 
the  occupational  and  psychological  handicaps  imposed  by  their  disabilities 
and  to  offer  them  full  opportunities  of  preparing  for,  and  entering,  the  most 
suitable  occupations.  The  utilisation  of  these  opportunities  should  involve 
co-operation  between  medical,  social  and  educational  services  and  the  parents 
or  guardians  of  the  disabled  children  and  young  persons. 

39.  (1)  The  education,  vocational  guidance,  training  and  placement  of 
disabled  children  and  young  persons  should  be  developed  within  the 
general  framework  of  such  services  to  non-disabled  children  and  young 
persons,  and  should  be  conducted,  wherever  possible  and  desirable,  under 
the  same  conditions  as,  and  in  company  with,  non-disabled  children  and 
young  persons. 

(2)  Special  provision  should  be  made  for  those  disabled  children  and 
young  persons  whose  disabilities  prevent  their  participation  in  such  services 
under  the  same  conditions  as,  and  in  company  with,  non-disabled  children 
and  young  persons. 

(3)  This  provision  should  include,  in  particular,  specialised  training  of 
teachers. 


40.  Measures  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  children  and  young 
persons  found  by  medical  examination  to  have  disabilities  or  limitations  or 
to  be  generally  unfit  for  employment 

(a)  receive,  as  early  as  possible,  proper  medical  treatment  for  removing 
or  alleviating  their  disabilities  or  limitations; 
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(b)  are  encouraged  to  attend  school  or  are  guided  towards  suitable 
occupations  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  them  and  within  their 
capacity  and  are  provided  with  opportunities  of  training  for  such 
occupations  ; 

(c)  have  the  advantage  of  financial  aid,  if  necessary,  during  the  period 
of  medical  treatment,  education  and  vocational  training. 

X.  Application  of  the  Principles  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

41.  (1)  Vocational  rehabilitation  services  should  be  adapted  to  the 
particular  needs  and  circumstances  of  each  country  and  should  be  developed 
progressively  in  the  light  of  these  needs  and  circumstances  and  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  Recommendation. 

(2)  The  main  objectives  of  this  progressive  development  should  be 

(a)  to  demonstrate  and  develop  the  working  qualities  of  disabled 
persons ; 

(b)  to  promote,  in  the  fullest  measure  possible,  suitable  employment 
opportunities  for  them ; 

(c)  to  overcome,  in  respect  of  training  or  employment,  discrimination 
against  disabled  persons  on  account  of  their  disability. 

42.  The  progressive  development  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
should  be  promoted  with  the  help,  where  desired,  of  the  International 
Labour  Office 

(a)  by  the  provision,  wherever  possible,  of  technical  advisory 
assistance  ; 

(b)  by  organising  a  comprehensive  international  exchange  of  experience 
acquired  in  different  countries  ;  and 

(c)  by  other  forms  of  international  co-operation  directed  towards  the 
organisation  and  development  of  services  adapted  to  the  needs 
and  conditions  of  individual  countries  and  including  the  training 
of  the  staff  required. 

International  Labour  Organisation 

The  General  Conference 
Recommendation  99 
Geneva,  1955. 
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